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Cou. ErHet BARKSDA 


DEAR &1R,—The sentiments of admiration engendered in 
my breast by your zealous and able defence of constitutional 
liberty, and the constancy with which you have advocated 
the cause of the people of my beloved State, as well as the 
innumerable acts of generous friendship for which I am your 
debtor, induces me to inscribe this work to you. I sincerely 
hope that you will not use this defective composition as a 
standard with which to measure the depth of my feelings of 
regard for you. I only regret that the work is not more 
worthy of the notice of the esteemed friend to whom it is 


dedicated. 
Respectfully, 


W. C. FALKNER, 
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THE LITTLE BRICK CHURCH. 


CRAP Piri 1 


Earvy in the month of May, 1850, I was employed 
by one of the banks of Cincinnati to visit the city of 
New York, for the purpose of securing a doubtful claim 
which the bank held against a failing merchant of that 
place. The compensation that I was to receive for my 
services was, by the terms of the contract, made to de- 
pend upon the success of the enterprise. It was agreed 
that if I succeeded in securing or collecting the debt, I 
should have the privilege of visiting all the Northern 
cities at the expense of the bank, in addition to the 
usual fees charged by attorneys in such cases. With 
such a strong incentive to urge me on, it may well be 
imagined that I did not “allow the grass to grow under 
my feet” while engaged in the business. Madame For- 
tune showered upon me her most gracious smiles from 
the moment I left Cincinnati until the final conclu- 
sion of the negotiations. I was indescribably happy 
to be able, at the close of the first week after my arrival 
in the city, to inform my employers by telegraph that 
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their debt had been collected. The money I sent by 
express, except a liberal share I had reserved to pay 
expenses while engaged in my sight-seeing peregrina- 
tions. My mind was filled with an ardent desire to 
view the romantic scenery that lines both banks of the 
Hudson River. I had, in my youthful days, read 
many glowing descriptions of the majestic mountains 
and lofty hills that rear their craggy crests high above 
the banks of that charming river. 

It was on the morning of the 25th of May, 1850, 
that I found myself seated on the boiler-deck of a 
magnificent steamboat that was advertised to start at 
ten o’clock. A motley crowd of people thronged the 
wharf, jostling each other in their heedless movements, 
Carriages, buggies, omnibusses, drays, and express- 
wagons rattled over the rocky road, while steam- 
whistles and yelling drivers filled the air with a deaf- 
ening noise. 

As I sat on a chair gazing indolently at the vast 
waves of humanity that ebbed and flowed backward 
and forward, I saw an old man vainly endeavoring to 
push his feeble body through the dense crowd. His — 
frame was considerably bent with age, and long silken 
locks of snow-white hair fell about his shoulders. He 
supported himself with a long staff, which he held in 
both hands, and I could see that it was with only the 
greatest effort that he was able to stand alone. He 
made several ineffectual attempts to get aboard of the 
boat, but the heedless crowd kept him back. After 
watching the old gentleman for some time, I resolved to ~ 
offer my services in order to help him aboard. Before I 
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reached the spot where he stood he was knocked down 
by a dray-wheel, and would, in all probability, have 
been trampled to death by a pair of carriage-horses 
that came dashing towards him, but I, by a quick 
movement, jerked him out of the way. 

“ Are you hurt, sir ?” I inquired, as I helped him to 
his feet. 

“ Not much, thanks to your activity, my young 
friend. Indeed, sir,” he continued, as he replaced his 
hat on his head, which had fallen to the ground, “I 
am much indebted to you, and I must thank you a 
thousand times,—a sorry reward for such a service.” 

“ Will you allow me to assist you aboard of the boat?” 
I inquired. 

“You are very kind, my young friend,” he replied ; 
“ T will gladly receive your aid, for I do not believe I 
can get there alone.” 

But a few minutes elapsed before I had the old 
gentleman seated in an arm-chair on the deck of the 
_ boat. He was profuse in his expressions of thanks, 
and showed by his actions that he appreciated the as- 
sistance I had rendered. Right well did he afterwards 
compensate me for the trifling service. 

If I had never met Mr. Barnard, for this was the 
old gentleman’s name, this history never would have 
been written. If I had not gone to his rescue I never 
would have heard the charming story which he related 
to me, and which gave me so much delight. The 
greatest source of regret is a knowledge on my part 
of an inability to tell the story with the skill and ac- 
curacy it was imparted to me. Whilst the narrative 
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was intensely romantic, it was based on historical facts 
and incidents that had transpired on the banks of the 
Hudson River, near the spot where Mr. Barnard re- 
sided. The advanced age of my informant, the earn- 
estness with which he declared that the story was true, 
the minuteness with which he pointed out to me the dif- 
ferent localities where the thrilling scenes were enacted, 
all served to impress me with the reliability of the whole 
story. 

“Ah, my young friend,” said the old gentleman as 
soon as he took the seat which I had brought out on 
the upper deck for him, “you seem determined to 
increase the size of the debt I already owe you. It is 
my own fault that I found it necessary to accept assist- 
ance from a stranger, for my son urged me to let him 
come with me, but I thought I could make the trip 
alone. I did not think of the jostling crowd when I 
attempted to come to the boat by myself, and I consider 
it quite lucky that I happened to meet you. The truth 
is, that one who has been in the world an hundred 
years ought to have known better than to set out on a 
journey alone.” 

“Ts it possible, sir,” I exclaimed, “that you are an 
hundred years old!” 

“Tf I live to see the tenth day of July next, I 
shall celebrate my hundredth birthday.” 

I instantly lifted my hat from my head and bowed 
reverently before the venerable centenarian. Notwith- 
standing his great age Mr, Barnard’s mind retained its 
original vigor, whilst his memory was unimpaired by 
the ravages of time. It required but a moment for me 
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to learn from his discourse that he was the possessor of 
a superior intellect as well as a classical education. 
His conversational powers were such as to charm and 
at the same time to benefit and amuse the listener. He 
was perfectly familiar with all the prominent incidents 
connected with the struggle for American independence, 
having been one of the actors in that bloody drama. 
My venerable companion entertained me with a de- 
scription of many events of an interesting character 
that had never been mentioned in history. He gave 
me a detailed account of the arch-traitor Arnold’s 
household ; he described in glowing terms the resplen- 
dent beauty of Arnold’s wife. He believed that she 
was, from the beginning, aware of her husband’s trea- 
sonable designs, and that she did not only approve of it, 
but that she was mainly instrumental in setting the plot 
on foot. Mr. Barnard informed me that he was pres- 
ent as one of the guards, and witnessed the execution of 
Major André. I noticed a shade of sadness stealing 
over the wrinkled face of the old veteran when he 
began to describe the awful fate that had overtaken 
that brave young soldier. 

“ According to the Articles of War,” said he, “‘ Major 
André’s life had been forfeited, yet it grieved me deeply 
to see the death-penalty inflicted on one so young and 
brave as he. He met death without fear, and just be- 
fore the black cap was drawn over his handsome face 
he exclaimed, in a clear, modest tone, ‘I die for my 
king and country, and am proud of the glorious priv- 
ilege.’ ”’ 

I was so completely charmed with the discourse of 
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my venerable friend that I did not notice the departure 
of the boat, and perhaps would have continued ignorant 
of the fact that we had left the city, but he suddenly 
changed the subject by directing my attention to the 
charming scenery that appeared on either side of the 
river. 

“Behold yonder towering mountain,” exclaimed Mr. 
Barnard, as the boat came gliding round a short curve. 
“There is a picture indescribably grand. Whata feast 
for the eye of Nature’s devotee! See how smooth and 
blue the surface appears. If those tall gray crags 
could speak and tell of the thrilling scenes that have 
been enacted near them, a horrible tale would be un- 
folded. Fix your eye on that majestic peak that rises 
a little to the left of that gray crag. Examine it closely, 
for I shall have much to say to you about things that 
happened at its base seventy-five years ago; provided, 
however, you are willing to listen to such ancient 
history.” 

“Nothing could delight me more than to listen to 
your interesting discourse,” I replied. 

“Then I shall invite you to accompany me home,” 
he rejoined. “My residence is yonder, just north of 
that abrupt cliff that overhangs the water. The boat 
will land near it, and it will please me very much if 
you will consent to spend a few days with me. If it 
is pleasure you seek, you can find it here, provided you 
admire the wonderful works of Nature. If you search 
for useful information, I am happy to be able to assist 
you in that respect. If you will honor me with a visit, 
I promise that you shall have no cause to regret it. 
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The boat passes here every day at five o’clock, and you 
can return to the city any day you wish.” 

I gladly accepted the old gentleman’s generous offer, 
and I can truly say that I do not believe that I have 
ever spent three days as pleasantly since as those 1 
enjoyed while sojourning with Mr. Barnard. 

My curiosity had been wrought up to fever-heat by 
the hint given by my old friend in relation to a roman- 
tic story which he promised to unfold to me on condition 
that I would be his guest for three days. J had been 
so completely absorbed in the pleasure afforded by Mr. 
Barnard’s discourse that I had no accurate idea in re- 
gard to the distance we had come from New York. 
In fact, I was oblivious to all surrounding objects ex- 
cept those to which my attention had been directed by 
him. I was at that time enjoying that sort of exquisite 
pleasure which one feels after having successfully ac- 
complished some important enterprise, which gives him 
the right to spend a few days of leisure. I felt like I 
- wanted to wander among the romantic hills and shady 
valleys and silently worship at Nature’s wonderful 
shrine. Madame Fortune seemed to have divined my 
thoughts, for she threw the so much desired opportu- 
nity across my path. 

When the boat touched the bank, Mr. Barnard found 
a servant there with a pony-phaeton ready to take him 
to his residence, which stood only a quarter of a mile 
from the landing. The driver readily consented to 
vacate his post for my accommodation, and I took a seat 
by the side of the old veteran, and the blooded ponies 
dashed rapidly up the steep hill, on top of which stood 
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an old-fashioned brick house. It was surrounded by 
a thick grove of ancient maples, whose branches were 
so long that they were completely intertwined with 
each other, creating a dark shade impervious to the 
rays of the sun. The space between the residence and 
the river was enclosed with a substantial iron fence, the 
ground inside being covered with a thick velvety turf. 
The whole scene presented a picture on which the eye 
delighted to rest. 

The architectural appearance of the dwelling was by 
no means beautiful, but it had evidently been con- 
structed more with an eye to comfort than elegance. 
A broad veranda encircled the entire building: the 
dusky columns were partially covered with clustering 
vines that crept up from the ground and were invading 
the ceiling. Innumerable sweet singing birds filled the 
air with their charming melody as they hopped about 
on the maple-trees. 

From the south veranda one could get a full view of 
the river whose clear waters flowed silently by the edge 
of the lawn. The stately old mansion was situated on 
a level plateau, which was itself on the summit of a — 
very tall hill, the south side of which sloped gradually 
down to the water’s edge. 

I was somewhat surprised when Mr. Barnard intro- 
duced me to a tall gray-haired man as hisson. I could 
scarcely imagine that such an old-looking man as the 
son appeared to be could have a living father ; he really 
looked equally as old as his sire. 

Soon after our arrival dinner was announced, which, 
by the by, was welcome news to me, for my appetite 
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had been whetted by a ten-hour fast. Immediately 
after dinner was despatched, Mr. Barnard seated him- 
self in a large cushioned arm-chair on the south ver- 
anda, and pointed to another, which he requested me to 
occupy. 

“Let us make arrangements to be comfortable,” he 
said, “for I can talk much better when resting easy 
than I can when otherwise.” 

Then the old gentleman requested his son to fetch a 
casket which was in the lower drawer of his bedroom 
bureau. No sooner had the son placed the casket on a 
small deal table in front of his father than it was un- 
locked by the old man with a key which he took from 
his pocket-book. After some time spent in looking 
over and arranging a large number of very dingy old 
papers, Mr. Barnard struck the table a heavy blow 
with his fist, gave a cough or two, and said,— 

“ Now, my young friend, I am ready to make good 
my promise, which was to tell you an interesting story, 
- the truth of which I vouch for. I have many letters 
and papers here that will serve to refresh my memory, 
if it should be inclined to grow treacherous. I, how- 
ever, have but little fears so far as the recollection of 
the incidents of my story is concerned, for every little cir- 
cumstance referring thereto has been indelibly stamped 
on the walls of my memory. The onward march of 
time which has carried me seventy-five years nearer my 
grave than I was when those thrilling scenes were en- 
acted has failed to erase from my mind any one of 
them. If at any moment you should feel wearied by 
my recital, I hope you will not refuse to drop a hint 
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of it. It would bea source of regret to me to annoy 
you with a stale and unprofitable narrative.” 

I was in great curiosity and impatience, and in order 
to induce him to proceed I solemnly promised to give 
him the proper hint if I should at any time desire him 
to desist. 

“Very well,” he said, with a smile of satisfaction ; 
“since we have reached an amicable understanding I 
will proceed to business.” 

Then he began the following story. 


CHAPTER IT. 


BARNARD’S STORY. 


WHEN a prudent man determines to build a house, 
he takes care first to select an eligible location, then he 
lays the foundation, being careful to arrange it with an 
eye to safety and durability. A foolish man will some- 
times erect a costly edifice on a weak and insecure foun- 
dation, thereby losing his money and his labor. 

In order to enable you to understand the story that 
I am about to relate it is eminently necessary that the 
foundation should be laid on the tablets of your mem- 
ory; therefore I have procured this telescope, which 
will enable you to get a perfect view of the stage whereon 
the thrilling scenes were enacted. I will, with your 
_ permission, direct your attention to that majestic moun- 
tain yonder, whose crest is now being kissed by those 
silver-fringed clouds. Take a good look at it, for I 
desire you to be acquainted with every feature of it, as 
it will facilitate the business we have in hand; and I 
dare say you will not regret the loss of time which you 
will have consumed in its inspection. 

You say you are a devoted lover of Nature; very 
well, then, you could not, if you were to search dili- 
gently for a week, find a better place to open her book 
than here. I have travelled in Switzerland, Italy, 


Sicily, and on the Rhine, and viewed with delight the 
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gorgeous scenery for which they are famous, but I have 
witnessed nothing that pleases me more than that 
which you now behold. It may, however, be a lack 
of judgment on my part, or it may be owing to a 
partiality which I cannot help feeling for everything 
pertaining to my own beloved country that makes me 
think so. 

Fix your eye upon that towering crag whose gray 
top seems to lean over the water’s edge. It was but a 
short distance below that cliff that the “ Vulture” was 
anchored when Arnold opened the negotiations for the 
sale of his country. That was the point towards which 
Major André was wending his way when he was cap- 
tured and the treasonable plot discovered. I can show 
you the exact spot where he was captured, but that 
must be postponed until to-morrow, as we have other 
matters in hand just now. 

You will observe that the sides of that mountain 
appear to be perfectly smooth, but that is a deceptive 
impression, for which distance is alone responsible. In- 
numerable and deep ravines and gaping chasms mar its 
beauty when viewed from a short distance, while many — 
bottomless caverns may be found near the top. 

After you have finished the general inspection of the 
mountain I want you to look at that old stone house 
that stands on the crest of that first hill to the right of 
the leaning crag. That is the spot where, seventy-five 
years ago, dwelt people whom I loved well; that is 
the place where the hero of my story was born; there 
is the theatre where he played his first act, as it is also 
the one where he played his last. 
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My story has a heroine in it as well asa hero. When 
I speak of them as a hero and a heroine I do not con- 
fer on them undeserved titles. But let that pass, and 
we will pursue our investigation. 

It is probably unnecessary to tell you that that quaint 
old gray-stone house is unoccupied, because you can see 
that one side of the roof has tumbled down, and the 
other seems bent on following its former companion. 
The stone wall that enclosed the yard and garden is 
rapidly falling down, and in a few more years will 
have totally disappeared. It seems that nothing that 
is made by the hand of man can resist the onward 
march of time. Seventy-five years ago I thought that 
house would stand forever, but in a few more years it 
will be levelled with the ground. 

There is a charming little creek that runs round the 
base of that hill, which heads high up on that mountain. 
The water is clear and cold, owing to the fact that it 
_ flows from innumerable springs that gush out. from 
under the rocks along the side of the mountain. 

If you will bring your telescope to bear on a thick 
cluster of very tall maple-trees that rise just in the rear 
of the stone wall, you will see a stream of bright spark- 
ling water, dancing and foaming along over its rocky 
path. It comes from a bold spring that bubbles up 
from the ground in the midst of those maples. Those 
pretty trees were planted there many years ago by those 
whose names will figure most prominently in the his- 
tory I am about to narrate. I will not be so irrey- 
erent as to say that every inch of earth adjacent to that 
spring is holy ground, but I will assert that it has been 
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by me consecrated to the memory of those I loved so 
well in days long since past. 

Well do I remember the tiny bare feet of a pretty 
little maiden that used to leave their imprint in the soft 
red clay about that spring many years ago. I some- 
times imagine that I can hear the sweet prattle of that 
little darling’s voice, gently borne to my ears at the 
still hours of twilight. Every feature of her fairy-like 
form stands out as vividly in my memory as if it was 
only yesterday that I saw her last. 

You must exercise patience, my young friend, be- 
cause if I now and then pause to brush away a tear, I 
hope you will pardon me, for I cannot advert to those 
things without touching the most tender chords of my 
old heart. As I grow older the recollection increases, 
which, you know, is not usually the case with persons 
thought to be in their dotage. 

But never mind that. Let me now invite your at- 
tention to that other house on the other side of the 
little creek. Inspect it thoroughly, for it will also have 
something to do with the narrative. 

It is highly necessary for you to familiarize yourself — 
with the different localities. I expect by this means to 
lay the foundation of my story, so that hereafter, when 
I have occasion to mention the stone house, you will 
readily understand to what locality I am referring. 

You have, I dare say, already noticed that the sec- 
ond house to which I have referred you is built of 
brick, consequently when you hear me mention the 
brick house you will not be at a loss to know to what 
spot I have reference. The brick house does not pre- 
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sent such a picture of dilapidation as the stone building 
does. That is owing to the fact that it has been with- 
out an occupant for only three years. It was built 
before the stone house was, but it looks to be much 
younger. It does not require a very minute inspection 
to discover the fact that the brick house was constructed 
after the old English style commonly occupied in the 
sixteenth century by wealthy farmers. 

I must enlighten you in regard to one important 
feature of the story I am telling, or rather the one I 
am going to tell, for I am now merely planning the 
campaign, if you will allow me to use a military 
phrase. If you can be interested in a plain, unvar- 
nished tale with love for its foundation, truth for its 
walls, courage, virtue, honor, and fidelity for its general 
finish, then I shall be able to gratify you. 

Take your time, my young friend ; examine the prem- 
ises well. There is no occasion for haste; in fact, this 
is the best plan to facilitate the business. 

When you have satisfied yourself with the inspection 
of the brick house you may take aim at that collection 
of cedars yonder, just beyond the old stone house. 
They stand like sentinels to guard the turf-covered 
graves where many a brave patriot lies buried. If 
your eyes are very good you will no doubt be able to 
read many of the inscriptions on those largest monu- 
ments. The instrument you hold in your hand is a 
very powerful one. Thirty years ago I could distinctly 
see all the letters on that tallest monument, but time 
has laid his blighting touch on my eyes as well as my 
body, and he will soon deposit me over yonder. I 
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have seen the friends of my youth deposited there; I 
have seen the friends of my manhood laid there; yes, 
and I have seen most of my relatives put away there ; 
and the time is drawing near when I shall rest there 
myself, 

That grave-yard contains the bones of many a brave 
nero; yes, indeed, and it contains the remains of many 
a heroine, too. There is no other spot on earth where 
I would prefer to take my final rest than that. I deem 
it a glorious privilege to have my old body deposited 
by those who are sleeping there. If the weather is 
favorable, and I am glad to sce that the signs augur it, 
we will visit the grave-yard to-morrow, when you will 
have an opportunity to pursue the investigation further. 

There is a splendid carriage-road that winds round 
the hill, back of the brick house, and then skirts the 
bank of the creek for half a mile, bending back so as 
to pass adjacent to the old stone house. ‘You shall 
drive me over there in the morning. The soil of that 
valley is rich, alluvial, and very productive: it pro- 
duces the cereals in abundance, and so does the land - 
farther up on the sides of the mountain. 

The little creek, as you see, empties its waters into 
the river just above that magnificent cliff yonder. By 
the by, that reminds me of an interesting incident. 
Bring your telescope to bear on the face of that cliff, 
about twenty feet above the water surface, and tell me 
what you see. 

[“ Oscar and Olivia” is plainly engraved there, I © 


replied, after a few moments spent in trying to read 
the names. | | 
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Correct, said Mr. Barnard. You may fix those names 
on your memory, for Oscar is the name of my hero, 
and Olivia that of my heroine. Those names were 
cut in that rock long before the birth of the American 
Union. 

During the time that New York City was occupied 
by the British army all this territory here was inside 
of their lines; but notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the scouts, pickets, and sentinels, our soldiers very fre- 
quently managed to slip through to visit their friends 
and relatives who resided inside. If we have time to- 
morrow, I will show you the very spot where Major 
André was captured. 

Have you familiarized your mind with the different 
localities which I have been pointing out to you? 

[ Yes. | 

Very well, then, let your telescope point at a tall tree 
which you will see towering high above the rest, imme- 
diately beyond those maples that surround the fountain. 
IT happen to be able to tell you the exact age of that old 
Monarch, as the tree is called to thisday. A large vol- 
ume of history might be made from actual occurrences 
that transpired beneath the verdant branches of that 
tree. A splendid apple-orchard grew, in former days, 
just beyond the Monarch, but all the trees except three 
have succumbed to the blighting touch of time. 

That little creek was the dividing line between two 
estates. The lands on the right, that skirt the spur of 
the mountain, belonged to the owners of the brick man- 
sion, and the territory on the left, including that pic- 
turesque valley, was the property of the proprietor of 
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the stone house. ‘The Redfield farm, as the one on the 
right was named by its owner, consisted of eleven hun- 
dred acres, which were worked by negro slaves imported 
from Africa by its proprietor. Of course you are cog- 
nizant of the fact that we, who are now raising such 
a hue and cry against slaveholders, have been slave- 
owners ourselves. ‘The naked truth is we are responsi- 
ble for the existence of the institution, for we opened the 
Pandora-box on the American continent. Consequently 
we are more guilty than our brethren of the South. We 
gave life to the institution; we imported negroes from 
Africa and made slaves of them; we sold them to the 
people of the South, and while our purses are fat with 
the price we start the clamor against the slaveholder. 
If you would hear loud shouts and zealous preaching, 
listen to a newly-converted rascal. He thunders forth 
anathemas against sinners; he has no pity for his old 
associates, but would pack them off to the infernal re- 
gions without benefit of clergy. Just so is it with us: 
we have been converted; we have repented; we have 
been pardoned, whitewashed; and now we wage a re- 
lentless war against sinners; but we mean to keep the 
proceeds of the sale of our negroes,—you may be as- 
sured of that. Have we not set our slaves free? Of 
course we have, except the likely ones who could be 
sold for a good price. Have we not cursed and abused 
the Southern slaveholder? Have we not exhausted our 
vocabulary of epithets in selecting hard words to hurl 
at the people of the South? Of course we have, and 
we mean to crush that hot-bed of slavery, but we will 
hold the price we received for our negroes. If we do 
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all these wonderful things, will that not be an adequate 
atonement for the sin of originating the institution ? 

I have heard people say that they were unable to un- 
derstand how a Yankee could fight so hard and suffer 
so much in order to secure the boon of liberty for him- 
self, while he was at the same time kidnapping negroes 
from Africa and riveting the chains of slavery upon 
them. How simple some people are! It, I presume, 
never occurred to the minds of those ignorant people 
that the Yankee was fighting with a double-edged 
sword, By fighting George III. we secured freedom 
for ourselves ; that of course was valuable. We made 
slaves out of freemen and sold them for money ; that 
was profitable. Do you not see how we made both 
edges of the sword cut? It was not our business to 
look after the liberties of other people; we wanted lib- 
erty for ourselves. You may trust a Yankee to take 
care of himself, and he does not meddle with the affairs 
of other people unless it is profitable to do so. 

Mind you, I am not expatiating on what ought to 
be done, but relating what has occurred; and when I 
include myself in the list, I cannot be accused of an 
attempt to dodge the responsibility. I might tell you 
that I never owned a slave and that I was conscien- 
tiously opposed to the institution; yet I am not alto- 
gether spotless, for I fought and bled to establish a 
government that recognized and protected slavery. 

Very well; let that pass. You did not come to hear 
me preach a sermon on the slavery question; you want 
to hear the narrative of facts just as they existed. I 
have promised that you should be entertained with a 
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truthful history of interesting occurrences; that prom- 
ise shall in all respects be literally complied with. I 
will now proceed to arrange my memorandum while 
you are engaged in storing your memory with local 
landmarks, so that when I begin we will not be de- 
layed with tedious descriptions. 


CUT AGP TAR ReaD a 


On the 10th day of April, 1757, a female child was 
born at the brick mansion. The innocent little visitor 
was not greeted with those extravagant demonstrations 
of joy that are usually lavished on new-born babes by 
enthusiastic relatives. The débdt of a bastard on the 
stage of existence is not by any means a circumstance 
calculated to produce an inundation of felicity among 
proud relations. This uninvited little guest, who had 
been so regardless of the ordinary rules of propriety 
as to make its appearance at the brick house, was the 
daughter of Kate Delroy. A merciful Providence 
shielded the unfortunate mother from the scorn which 
a cruel world is always eager to cast on betrayed vir- 
tue by taking her wounded spirit back to heaven just 
one hour after the birth of her child. 

On the self-same day a male child was ushered on 
the mundane stage at the old stone house under much 
more fortuitous circumstances than those attending the 
birth of his next-door neighbor. My hero’s arrival 
produced quite a sensation among the members of the 
Rockland household, who unanimously pronounced 
him the sweetest and the prettiest little darling in the 
world. Somewhat less than a thousand names were 
selected by officious neighbors, each one expatiating 
eloquently on the propriety of accepting his particular 


choice. But Mrs. Falkland settled the question by 
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informing her friends that Oscar would be her son’s 
name. 

A few moments before Kate Delroy expired she re- 
quested her friends to leave her alone with Milly, a 
negro slave, to whom she had been devotedly attached 
since her earliest infancy. The weeping slave knelt 
near the bed where her dying mistress lay. 

‘‘ Milly,” said the unfortunate mother, “ promise me 
that you will never forsake my orphaned child, and 
that you will be to it the same kind mother you were 
to me when I was left alone.” 

“Yes, Miss Kate, before high heavens do I promise; 
but you are not going to die.” 

“Yes, Milly, God is going to take my soul up to 
dwell among bright angels, and I will ask Him to let 
me visit the earth to watch over you and my little 
Olivia! That was my mother’s name, and it is to be 
the name of this little darling.” 

The voice then sunk to a faint whisper as the pale 
lips stamped a kiss on the brow of the new-born babe. 
Friends stole into the room on tiptoe, anxious to learn 
the condition of the young mother. Death had entered — 
the threshold first. A live infant and a dead mother con- 
stituted the tableau. A new angel was admitted into 
heaven. A new soul had been sent to dwell on earth. 

I do not believe that the bright rays of the sun ever 
kissed the cheek of a purer woman than Kate Delroy. 
Her heart had never known sin; her mind had never 
harbored thoughts of evil. Her career on earth had 
been short, sad, and unfortunate, but absolutely guile- 
less. 
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I wish I could say as much for her father, Donald 
Delroy. He was as different in every respect from his 
daughter as day from night, ice from fire, or heaven 
from earth. I never looked on his face but it caused a 
shiver of disgust to shake my body. I had pretty 
much the same feeling of abhorrence that I imagine 
one would experience on meeting the triple-headed 
Cerberus. If his Satanic Majesty did not capture the 
soul of Delroy, it was only prevented by the prayers 
of the sinless Kate. There was an indescribable repul- 
siveness about the ugly features of Delroy which sug- 
gested villainy at once to the mind of the beholder. A 
sort of savage grin constantly played round his broad 
mouth, like a treacherous cur that bites while he pre- 
tends to fondle. His voice had a truculent sound, 
while a murderous blaze shone from his dark-brown 
eyes. 

There was a mystery in all his movements, mystery 
in his conversation, in all that either directly or indi- 
rectly concerned him. In fact, he was a combination 
of mysteries. He often disappeared from his estate, 
leaving his affairs under the control of an overseer, 
who was a counterpart of himself so far as brutality 
and mystery were concerned. Sometimes he would be 
absent for a period of two years, then he would sud- 
denly make his appearance when no one expected him. 

Various conjectures were indulged in by gossiping 
people in regard to his mysterious movements. Madame 
Rumor whispered tales of piratical voyages, and min- 
gled them with the strange actions of Delroy. I was 
under the impression then, and to this day have enter- 
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tained the same opinion, that he was the commander 
of a ship that was engaged in the African slave-trade, 
and that piracy was occasionally resorted to when it 
could be done without fear of detection. One of the 
prominent causes that led me to that conclusion was 
the fact that sometimes he would bring home large 
numbers of negroes fresh from Africa, leaving them 
with his oyerseer to be sold. 

His daughter Kate was, I think, as ignorant as to 
the nature of her father’s business as the rest of us, 
but it was believed that his overseer was also his part- 
ner in the slave traffic, They were both cruel tyrants, 
who treated their slaves with savage inhumanity, often 
inflicting the severest punishment for the most trivial 
offences. Dunbar, the overseer, always carried a large 
triple-thonged whip in his hand, with which he amused 
himself by lashing the backs of his slaves when they 
did anything that displeased him, 

This savage cruelty, you must understand, was no 
violation of the laws of the land then, for it was not 
only fashionable, but it was sanctioned by the govern- 
ment. And while my mind is on this subject, I must 
not forget to inform you that a son of Dunbar is now 
a member of Congress. He makes the halls ring with 
his eloquent denunciations, which he constantly hurls 
against the slaveholders of the South. To hear him 
denouncing the institution of slavery with such vehe- 
ment language, one could hardly believe that he was 
the son of a man who had played such a prominent 
part in the original introduction of the slaves into this 
country. But I am not prepared to dispute his sincer- 
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ity now, though I think, under the circumstances, he 
ought to be a little more temperate in the use of scath- 
ing epithets when speaking of slaveholders. 

The Right Honorable Mr. Dunbar is the owner of 
quite a handsome fortune, being the proceeds of the 
sale of slaves which he inherited from his estimable 
father. When Dunbar, Sr., became convinced that 
slavery would be abolished by statute in this State, 
he hurried to Charleston, South Carolina, with his 
negroes and sold them for cash, which he invested in 
the name of his son Albert Dunbar. 

Albert Dunbar has a son of no little promise, who 
has just graduated with considerable honors. He has 
a literary inclination, and will no doubt write a book 
denouncing the infamous institution of slavery. But 
I warrant you he will keep dark as regards the part 
played by his ancestors in the original introduction of 
the institution, but he will not reject the inheritance 
which comes to him from the sale of his grandsire’s 
negroes. 

Old Donald Delroy’s wife died when her daughter 
Kate was an infant, leaving the little orphan to be 
reared by an aunt, a middle-aged widow, who resided 
with her brother on the Redfield farm. The aunt was 
possessed of many good qualities not to be found in the 
composition of her truculent brother, and it is but just 
to say that she did all she could to make the life of the 
little girl pleasant and happy. 

When Kate’s mother died, a negro woman was de- 
tailed to perform the duties of wet-nurse for the new- 
made orphan. Milly, the woman selected, had lost her 
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first and only child but a few weeks prior to the death 
of Mrs. Delroy. She was glad to take charge of the 
infant Kate, as she fondly hoped that it would, to some 
extent, fill the sorrowful void left after the death of her 
own child. She entered on the duties of her new office 
with alacrity and pleasure, lavishing on her little charge 
all those fond affections which had been pent up in 
her heart by the death of her babe. 

Milly had been imported from Africa, when a young 
girl, by Albert Dunbar’s father, who was the com- 
mander of a ship employed in the slave traffic. The 
entire supervision of little Kate was given up to her, 
whose judicious management caused the rapid develop- 
ment of vigorous strength and physical growth. 

As a natural result of Donald Delroy’s almost con- 
tinuous absence from home, his daughter grew up to 
regard him as a stranger, and what little time he spent 
at home was by no means calculated to inspire her with 
sentiments of affection for him. 

Kate was sent to a boarding-school in New York 
City when she was only twelve years old. She re- 
mained five years, during which time her father only 
paid her three visits. After her school days were over 
she was glad to return to the old Redfield farm, where 
she was received with open arms by her old nurse. 

Soon after her arrival at home she was visited by a 
young man named Westmoreland, whose acquaintance 
she had made in New York. He was possessed of a 
handsome form and agreeable manner, as well as a. 
manly, open countenance. His general deportment, in 
every respect, indicated the true gentleman. I remem- 
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ber him well, though I was quite young then, and I 
confess that such a man could have deceived me even if 
ten years more had been added to my age. 

He at once assumed the part of an accepted lover, 
and was generally regarded by all as Kate Delroy’s 
future husband. That she loved him with a devotion 
almost amounting to idolatry was too plain to leave any 
room for doubt. ‘They wandered day after day over 
the romantic hills and shady valleys, apparently obliv- 
ious to all else except each other. 

Kate’s aunt was bedridden with a disease of long 
standing, which was exceedingly unfortunate, as it de- 
prived the young girl of the motherly care and advice 
of her aged relation at a time when it was greatly 
needed. Miss Delroy possessed a romantic mind, as 
well as many other qualities that are harmless in them- 
selves, but dangerous to the unprotected maiden who 
has no prudent mother or other female relative to point 
out the hidden paths that lead to destruction. 

Personal beauty is a boon much desired by the fe- 
male sex, but it has been the cause of more sorrow than 
pleasure; it has caused many a heart-ache, and sown 
the seeds of despair and death in many a happy home. 
In an evil hour Kate Delroy consented to elope with 
her lover, who promised to marry her in the city of 
New York. Some sort of a ceremony was secretly per- 
formed at the house of one of Westmoreland’s dissolute 
companions, which Kate was induced to accept as a 
lawful marriage. But before the lapse of three months 
Westmoreland fled from the city to escape the officers 
of the law, who were in pursuit of him for the crime 
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of murder. He departed without seeking an interview 
with Kate. 

Poor girl! her dream of love was changed into 
thoughts of shame, despair, and death. She returned 
to Redfield farm with a broken heart, and no sooner 
did I see her than I knew that the brightness of her 
young life was dimmed forever. Her cruel father re- 
fused to give the stricken girl that encouragement and 
sympathy that she so much needed, and which any one 
less than a demon would have bestowed. Finally, on 
the 10th of April, 1757, God called the sinless soul of 
Kate Delroy back to heaven. 

Rolla Falkland with his young wife came to America 
from England in the spring of 1755, and immediately 
moved into the stone house. He purchased it and three 
hundred acres of land for one thousand pounds, which, 
at the time, was a good round sum to pay for a farm, 
though I do not think the price was too high. The 
premises were in excellent repair, and the houses new 
and commodious, and the farm was surrounded by a 
substantial stone fence. The soil was fresh, alluvial, 
and exceedingly productive. | 

Rolla Falkland was every inch a man ; brave, gen- 
erous, honorable, noble, and endowed with all those 
tender qualities of heart which are found in the bosom 
of an affectionate husband and father. He was not 
wealthy, but he possessed the means necessary to enable 
him to surround himself and family with all the neces- 
saries of life, as well as such luxuries as the moderate 
wishes of his devoted wife required, 

The original owners of the farm called it Rockland, 
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which name it retains until this day ; a very appropri- 
ate one, too, as you will at once concede, since you see 
how numerous the rocks appear all over the farm. 

Mrs. Falkland was the very sort of a wife that her 
noble-hearted husband deserved, and I believe that 
their happiness was as near perfection as is ever attained 
by people on earth. I will not say that Mrs. Falkland 
was beautiful, but there was a placid expression of ten- 
derness, or a sort of enchantment about her face hard 
to describe. She had an excellent education and a re- 
ligious turn of mind, while her influence inspired her 
devoted husband with a higher sense of his obligations 
to God than he would have felt otherwise. 

That little brick church which you see just beyond 
the grave-yard, in the midst of that clump of green 
trees, owes its existence to the pious zeal of that ad- 
mirable woman ; that smaller monument that stands to 
the left of the taller one marks the spot where her re- 
mains are interred. I shall have much to tell you 
about those whose graves are designated by the tallest 
monument. 

Rolla Falkland soon made his influence felt among 
his neighbors ; the superiority of his judgment, as well 
as the nobility of his nature, secured for him the friend- 
ship and esteem of all who came within the circuit 
of his acquaintance. He was mainly instrumental in 
having the little school-house built, which used to 
stand just below that gushing fountain. The building 
has long since tumbled into decay; but, if you will 
examine minutely, you will see a portion of the walls 


standing yet. I was taught in that house ninety years 
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ago, and as strange as it may appear to you, I can re- 
member many a pleasant incident that enlivened my 
happy days there. 

Rolla Falkland cultivated his farm principally with 
hired labor, and everything prospered under his judi- 
cious management, while the good influence which his 
excellent wife exerted among her neighbors gave life 
to an air of refinement and religious devotion that soon 
made itself apparent in the happiness and prosperity 
of the community. 

An excellent school was kept up at the little house. It 
was taught by Mr. Harland, the clergyman, who spent 
five days of each week supervising his school, and he 
preached in the brick church on Sundays. Children of 
both sexes attended the school, where they were taught 
to love and praise God. 


Os ao PAVE es LV 


ONE bright morning, about a fortnight after the 
birth of Oscar, Rolla Falkland sat by the bedside, 
gazing, with feelings of unutterable love, at his sleep- 
ing wife, as she lay there with the pretty babe drawn 
close to her breast. The fond husband’s heart swelled 
with emotions of joy as he watched the pale, placid 
face of the mother and listened to the gentle breathing 
of his new-born son. 

He had been silently watching his wife and son 
since midnight, fearing to move lest he might disturb 
their sweet repose. The mother had been feverish and 
restless during the early part of the night; but when 
she at last fell into a gentle slumber, his anxious mind 
was somewhat relieved. Every now and then he would 
touch the pale brow of' his wife with the palm of his 
hand in order to test the extent of the fever, and 
when he discovered that it had totally disappeared, he 
breathed a sigh of relief and uttered renewed thanks 
to God. 

The bright rays of the morning sun had long since 
drunk up the sparkling dew that moistened field and 
flower at Rockland farm when Mrs. Falkland awak- 
ened from her refreshing sleep. When she opened her 
eyes she beheld the anxious face of her husband as he 
cast on her a look of affectionate inquiry. Without 


waiting for the question which trembled on his lips, 
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she answered with a sweet smile, as she grasped her 
husband’s hand,— 

“T feel so much better, dear Rolla, thanks to your 
gentle and judicious nursing. I have had such a re- 
freshing slumber. My fever is gone and I am perfectly 
free from pain. How long have I been sleeping, dear ?” 

“Seven hours by the clock,” was the cheerful reply. 

“‘ Has the baby been asleep, too, all the while?” 

‘Yes, Mary dear; he has not moved or opened his 
eyes since midnight.” 

“Tf you will order my breakfast I will thank you, 
for I feel like I could eat now with a ravenous appe- 
tite.” 

A very short time was allowed to elapse before an 
excellent breakfast was placed on a little table near the 
bed. ‘The invalid lady ate heartily, while the fond 
husband viewed the proceedings with the liveliest feel- 
ings of satisfaction. 

As soon as the dishes were removed, Mrs. Falkland 
observed, as her face brightened with a pleasant smile,— 

“ Now, Rolla dear, let us awaken our little darling 
and give him his breakfast, for I dare say he is hun- 
gry.” 

The sleeping infant was then gently lifted from its 
bed by its father, who, after stamping its brow with a 
kiss, placed it in the mother’s arms. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Falkland, as he pressed the 
hand of his wife fondly to his heart, “I have a most 
important favor to ask of you.” . 

“Put it in the shape of a command, Rolla,” replied 
the good wife, “lest I might refuse to grant it.” 
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“No, no, it shall not be yielded by compulsion ; but, 
indeed, I am in serious earnest.” 

“Then I gladly consent to grant the request with- 
out waiting to know its purport.” 

“Just like my darling good little wife, always pre- 
pared to make any sacrifice to please her ugly old good- 
for-nothing husband.” 

“Not so; I will not have it put in that light. But 
I am very selfish, because I love to please myself, and 
if in doing so it happens to please you, why, that, you 
see, is merely incidental. To cut the matter short, I 
can best gratify myself by pleasing my precious hus- 
band.” 

“That do I well know by many happy days of de- 
lightful experience. But let me tell you what it is that 
I am about to ask youtodo. Itis a matter of unusual 
moment, and such as ought not to be hastily answered. 
In fact, I shall prefer that you do not answer definitely 
now. But I think it best to consider the case and de- 
cide at leisure.” 

Mrs. Falkland’s pale features now assumed a serious 
aspect, while she cast on her husband a look of anxious 
inquiry. 

“Ts it so serious as that, Rolla? Then let me be at 
once enlightened as to its nature.” 

“You know that poor Kate Delroy is dead ?” 

“Yes,” whispered Mrs. Falkland, as the tears began 
to moisten the long silken lashes of her eyes. 

“You likewise know that she has left a friendless 
and nameless little orphan ?” 

‘Yes, Rolla,” was uttered with trembling lips and 
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quivering voice, as the young mother pressed her babe 
closer to her breast. 

“T have lately been informed that Mr. Delroy has 
ordered Milly to keep the child out of his sight, at 
the same time uttering the most bitter imprecations 
against the innocent little creature. He declared that 
the news of its death would afford him the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“‘ Ask him to give the poor little darling to us,” cried 
the good woman, as she clasped her husband’s hand in 
her own. 

_“ Heaven bless my noble wife!” exclaimed Mr. Falk- 
land, as he pressed a fervent kiss on her lips; “ that 
was the very favor I was going to ask of you. It is 
no ordinary undertaking, Mary ; but if you are willing 
to take the trouble and responsibility, I will promise to 
shoulder my share of it, and, with Heaven’s good help, 
we will try to perform the duties of parents to the 
hapless orphan.” 

“ With all my heart do I say amen to that!” cried 
the wife, with enthusiasm. “Go, without a moment’s 
delay, and bring the child to me; and, while I think 
of it, my dear Rolla, I would be delighted if you could 
prevail on Mr. Delroy to let us have Milly to help us 
to raise the little one.” 

“Be it so, then. I will delay the matter no longer ; 
but I would rather spend a week in an ice-house than 
to converse five minutes with old Delroy, especially on 
the subject of his deceased daughter’s child. I know. 
I shall be greatly puzzled as to the best plan of broach- 
ing the subject to him.” 
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“Not at all,” replied Mrs. Falkland; “let the old 
tyrant fret and foam as much as he pleases, I care not, 
so he will let us have the child.” 

“Mary,” said the fond husband, as he drew nearer 
and took hold of his wife’s hand, “have you weighed 
well the vast importance of the step we are about to 
take?” 

“Yes, I believe I have; but why are you so seri- 
ous?” 

“‘ Have you considered the fact that we are about to 
fetch a nameless bastard into our house?” 

“Pshaw, Rolla! I am as much of a bastard as Kate 
Delroy’s child is. I grant you that in the eyes of the 
law it is an illegitimate child; but in the eyes of all 
good men and women, and especially in the eyes of the 
great Creator, it is legitimately born. Kate Delroy 
believed that she was lawfully married. No girl ever 
lived who possessed a higher sense of honor or a 
greater degree of virtue than she did. The world 
may write disgrace on her tomb, but I will hold her 
dear memory forever spotless and sacred.” 

‘¢ Adorable woman!’ exclaimed Mr. Falkland, as he 
clasped his wife in his arms, ‘ how shall I sufficiently 
thank Providence for this great blessing ?” 

“ Hush, Rolla dear, you will fill me with self-con- 
ceit by your honey-tongued flattery. Go fetch Kate’s 
baby to me, and with Heaven’s good help I will bea 
faithful mother to it. I will shield and protect it, love 
and care for it, as I would wish some good woman to 
do for my precious little Oscar if I were to be taken 
away from him.” 
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The happy husband again embraced his wife affec- 
tionately, and set out to interview Donald Delroy on 
the delicate subject lately discussed. 

Captain Delroy, a title accorded him by his neigh- 
bors on account of his conjectured avocation as com- 
mander of a slave-ship, had made his appearance at 
the Redfield farm about a month prior to the death of 
his daughter, bringing with him a large number of 
negroes that everybody knew were fresh from Africa. 
A drove of the likeliest ones, selected for the pur- 
pose on account of their marketable qualities, were de- 
spatched to Richmond, Virginia, in custody of an agent, 
to be sold, whilst the others were put up at auction, 
to be disposed of to the highest bidder. A few old 
women and little children, for whom no public bid 
could be secured, were lumped off in bulk at private 
sale for anything that any one chose to offer. I saw 
Dunbar swap two old women and a little girl for a 
sumpter-mule. I wonder what the Honorable Mr. 
Dunbar, member of Congress, would say if he were to 
be told that the wealth he inherited was made in the 
manner just mentioned? I think it would probably 
have a tendency to check the ardor of his denunciations 
of slaveholders. If his promising son should conclude 
to write a book, as Madam Rumor asserts he will, I 
hope he will enlighten the public in regard to the part 
played by his illustrious grandsire in the original intro- 
duction of slavery into America. 

But let that pass, while we return to Rolla Falk- 
land, who visited the brick mansion to ask Mr. Delroy | 
to allow him to adopt Kate’s child. On entering the 
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gate, which at that time stood near that short curve in 
the road, just across the creek yonder, he wended his 
way to Milly’s cabin, which you can see there about 
thirty yards beyond the brick house. 

Entering the humble abode of the female slave, he 
was warmly greeted by her. She held the little orphan 
in her arms. Mr. Falkland took the child from its 
faithful nurse and began to examine it pretty much 
like one does a bolt of cloth which one desires to pur- 
chase. While such was the outward appearance of his 
mode of inspection, a far different feeling prompted the 
act. 

“Why, Milly,” exclaimed he, as he held the child 
up before his face, “it is really very pretty. Its eyes 
are as blue as an Italian sky, and I believe its hair will 
have a golden tinge.” 

“Yes,” cried Milly, enthusiastically, “she is the 
very image of her poor mother.” 

“ Milly,” said Mr. Falkland, “I have come to ask 
Mr. Delroy to give this little orphan to me and my 
wife. What do you think of the idea?” 

“Oh, sir, it would almost kill me to be parted from 
this little angel! Its mother was the only friend I 
ever had on earth, and she charged me to be a mother 
to her child. Miss Kate talked frequently with me 
about her child long before it was born. She made 
me promise that I never would forsake it. She 
seemed to know that she was going to die, for she said 
that God would take her soul up to heaven, to keep 
her out of the gulf of shame into which she had been 
pushed by the treachery and deceit of Westmoreland.” 
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“But, Milly, suppose I prevail on Mr. Delroy to 
let you go to my house to live and nurse the child ?” 

The cyes of the faithful slave fairly sparkled with 
joy at this proposal. “ Ah, sir, if my master would 
only give his consent to that arrangement it would 
make me the happiest woman on earth! But I am 
afraid he will not agree to let me go. He hates the 
poor, innocent babe, and would no doubt willingly let 
it go, but he knows I am able to do good work in the 
field, and you are well aware how my master loves 
money.” 

Falkland’s countenance brightened when Milly men- 
tioned money. “That shall be my lever!” he mentally 
exclaimed. Then, again addressing the woman, he 
said ,— 

“T will purchase you, Milly, if your master will not 
let you go without it.” 

Then she suddenly began to tremble. 

“What is the matter, Milly? do you not wish to 
change masters ?” 

“ Ah, sir, you cannot tell how glad I would be to | 
belong to you, but I do not wish to be separated from 
Tilly and Clinky.” 

“Oh, is that all; very well, you shall not be sep- 
arated from your children. I will buy the whole 
family.” 

The poor slave was so completely mastered by her 
emotions that she was instantly deprived of the power 
of speech. 

Leaving Milly alone to reflect on the subject of her 
joyful anticipations, Mr, Falkland bent his course 
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towards the mansion, where he expected to find the 
proprietor, being eager to open the negotiations for the 
possession of the child and its nurse. 

In answer to inquiries addressed to a negro girl at 
the front door he was informed that her master was at 
home, but that he was engaged in important business, 
which he was transacting with Mr. Dunbar. In com- 
pliance with his request the girl conducted him to the 
room where the two men were. 

Without a moment’s pause he pushed the door 
open and entered, when he was somewhat startled by 
the singular scene which he beheld. The important 
business in which he expected to find the two worthy 
men engaged dwindled down to a game of cards 
played with a greasy pack by the parties, who sat on 
opposite sides of a tabie, on which stood a bottle of 
brandy. 

Mr. Falkland’s astonishment was only equalled by 
the embarrassment which he experienced on account 
of having surprised the gamblers at their sport. For 
several seconds he stood holding the door-knob in his 
hand, undecided whether he should withdraw or stand 
his ground. Just as he had about made up his mind 
to retreat, old Delroy lazily turned his head and fixed 
his cynical gaze on the visitor. 

“ Mornin’, Falkland,” growled the truculent slave 
importer. “Why don’t you hand the gentleman a 
chair, you black rascal?” he thundered out, as he 
snatched up a large whip and struck the back of a 
negro boy who stood near him. 

Dunbar laid his cards down on the table and took 
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a swig from the bottle, while the negro offered the chair 
to Mr. Falkland. 

“Seat, sir?” said Delroy, at the same time pointing 
to the chair. 

“Thank you, Mr. Delroy,” Falkland replied. “I 
have but little time to spare, and, as my business is of 
a private nature, I must request you to grant me a 
short interview where we may be alone.” 

“Very good,” muttered Dunbar ; “T will withdraw 
and leave the room to you if you will promise to be in 
a hurry. By the by, Delroy, don’t forget that I’m 
six to your four.” 

“Correct, Dunbar; I’l] remember it.” 

Then Dunbar picked up his whip, and, giving the 
negro boy a heavy cut with the long lash, he sauntered 
out of the room. 

No sooner was the door closed behind the depart- 
ing savage than Delroy opened the conversation by in- 
viting Falkland to take a drink, which was politely 
declined. 

“Well, sir, if you won’t drink, explain the nature of 
your business with me.” 

“TI came to speak with you about your grand- 
daughter.” 

In an instant Delroy was on his feet; a demoniacal 
fire blazed from his ugly eyes, while his repulsive fea- 
tures grew livid with anger. Then he unburdened his 
breast of its pent-up wrath by pouring forth a succes- 
sion of horrid oaths too vulgar to be repeated here. 

“Sir, how dare you to insult a gentleman in his own 
house? I don’t allow the name of that infernal brat 
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to be mentioned in my presence. If you would con- 
sult your safety, you will immediately take yourself 
out of my house.” 

As he uttered the last words he placed his hands on 
a ponderous pistol which was fastened in a belt under 
his coat. 

“Take care, Captain Delroy,” said Falkland, calmly; 

“you must remember that you are about to commence 
a game at which more than one can play. So far as 
consulting my safety is concerned, you will trust me 
for that, but it will be time enough for that when the 
danger appears. I did not have the most remote idea 
of insulting you when I ventured to speak of your 
infant granddaughter. I and my wife lament the un- 
toward circumstances which surround the little or- 
phan, and this feeling emboldened me to ask you to 
allow us to adopt and raise her as our own.” 

“Ah, ha! then why did you not say so at first? I 
beg pardon; there’s my hand. Take the bastard brat; 
keep it or drown it like a blind kitten; do what you 
like with it, so you keep it out of my sight.” 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Delroy; there is another ree 
quest I have to make. Milly would not like to be 
separated from the child; then you know that your 
granddaughter will need a nurse.” 

“Don’t speak of that infernal brat as my grand- 
daughter. Take Milly along with the confounded brat ; 
anything thing to get rid of the hateful thing.” 

“ How about Milly’s children? She would not like 
to be taken away from them. I will buy them if you 


wish to sell them.” 
5* 
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“Take the whole family along, and we will talk 
about the sale some other time. I will give the infernal 
negroes to you if you will never let me see the bastard 
any more. Leave me now, Falkland, I beg you; I 
can’t talk on the subject any more.” 

Taking him at his word, Falkland instantly with- 
drew, highly elated with the success of his enterprise. 
He hurried to Milly’s cabin to impart the glorious 
news to her. That tender-hearted slave was so much 
overcome with delight that she was scarcely able to 
keep from shouting. After a few brief moments spent 
in lavishing kisses on Mr, Falkland’s hand and utter- 
ing many earnest thanks, she laid the baby on the bed 
and set out in search of her children, to impart to them 
the joyful tidings. 

Not a moment of time was wasted in making prepa- 
rations to start to the new home, because Milly was 
afraid that the news was too good to be true. Then 
again she thought if it was true, her master, whom she 
hated as much as she feared, might change his mind 
before she could get away. 

Gathering up a few worthless articles of tattered 
clothing, she handed them to her children, then seizing 
the baby, she pressed it to her heart with the fondness 
of a mother, and then announced herself ready to go 
with her new master. 

Milly’s youngest child was a little, fat, healthy boy, 
whose gold-colored skin denoted the mixture of his 
blood with that of the Anglo-Saxon race. He was at 
that time scarcely a year old. Tilly, the daughter, was _ 
then in the fourteenth year of her age. She was a 
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bright mulatto, with large expressive eyes and shapely 
form. There was a sad and thoughtful expression con- 
stantly apparent on her features. She had an abun- 
dance of long black curly hair. Her smooth yellow 
skin was of a brighter hue than that of her infant 
brother. She was rather tall in stature for a girl of 
fourteen, but her general appearance was attractive, 
and in some respects beautiful. 

A smile of unutterable tenderness mantled the pale 
face of Mrs. Falkland as she took the babe from 
Milly’s arms and gave it half a dozen kisses in rapid 
succession. 

“Poor little castaway !” she exclaimed, vehemently, 
“with Heaven’s good help I will be a true mother to 
you.” 

Oscar, who lay on the bed by his mother’s side, 
was vigorously sucking his thumb. When the little 
stranger was placed by his side, his arms fell on 
Olivia’s neck, and in a moment both babies were souna 
asleep. 

“Rolla, did you see that favorable omen? Oscar 
has welcomed his little sister with an affectionate em- 
brace.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE incidents I have just described, which resulted 
in the introduction of Olivia Delroy into her new home, 
transpired on the 24th day of April, 1757. I have 
written documents here, which you can examine at 
leisure ; they will furnish ample proof as to dates, and 
in many respects prove interesting. All these papers 
are yours if you want them. 

But let us leave the two babies, reposing like inno- 
cent kittens in each other’s arms, whilst we explain 
what transpired at the Delroy mansion immediately 
after Mr. Falkland had taken his departure. No 
sooner had he left the room than Captain Delroy 
ordered the negro boy to go after Dunbar. 

“Well, Delroy,” cried that individual, as he hurried 
into the room and took another draught from the bottle, 
“what business did that fine English gentleman have 
with you that required such profound secrecy ?” 

“Ah, Dunbar, old fellow, none of your sarcastic re- 
marks about Falkland ; I shall always like the man: 
he has relieved me of a millstone that Fate was in the 
very act of fastening about my neck.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“* What I say, of course.” 

“TJ don’t understand you.” 

“Then take a seat and be enlightened. Falkland 


has taken the hateful bastard off my hands: he has 
48 
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adopted it, and promised that I shall never be annoyed 
by the sight of it any more.” 

“Good enough; but what freak of fortune could 
have prompted him to take an interest in the welfare 
of that child ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know, neither do I care,so I am 
annoyed no more with its presence.” 

“Did he agree to care for and raise the child with- 
out compensation ?” 

“Not exactly; I gave Milly and her children to 
boot.” 

Dunbar’s villainous countenance then grew deathly 
pale. 

“Why, Dunbar,” exclaimed Delroy, “what’s the 
matter ?” 

“ How dared you to sell Tilly without my consent !” 
exclaimed Dunbar, “I swear that Falkland shall not 
have her. I own a half interest in Milly and her chil- 
dren, and [’1] maintain my claim against all the world.” 

“Ah, ha! I see how the case stands now: a little 
love-affair ; you have taken a fancy to Tilly. The fact 
is I might have expected it; the gal is very pretty,— 
a perfect Venus. Well, well, old boy, don’t fret about 
if; you shall have this paragon, because I have not 
closed the trade with Falkland yet. I told him that 
he should have Milly and her children if he would 
take the child, but I will not keep my promise so far 
as your pretty favorite is concerned.” 

‘Be it so,” replied Dunbar, grimly ; “Tilly must 
come back immediately. I yield you all my claim to 
Milly and Clinky, but the girl is mine, and who inter- 
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feres with my right in that respect seals his own death- 
warrant.” 

“ All right, old boy, Tilly shall come back without 
delay ; but sit down and let us finish our game.” 

As Delroy held a glass of brandy in his hand he 
thus addressed his dissolute comrade,— 

“ Here is to your contemplated liaison with the beau- 
tiful slave; long may you live to enjoy her charms!” 
Then placing the glass to his lips, he swallowed its 
contents. 

“By the by, Dunbar,” continued the drunken rev- 
eller, “since I come to think about it I believe I’ll re- 
tain my interest in Tilly; she is partnership property, 
you know, and I am the senior member of the firm, 
therefore I have an undisputed right to use the goods 
of the company jointly with you.” 

Dunbar’s eyes grew livid with anger at this remark, 
and his voice was husky with suppressed passion. 

“T heartily despise your silly jokes, but be careful 
when you undertake to infringe on my rights as to the 
possession of that girl.” 

Delroy was not a coward by any means, but he had 
many good reasons that induced him to avoid a quarrel 
with his partner. “ Oh, very well, Dunbar,” he cried ; 
“T humbly crave your pardon; I did not know that 
you were so completely enamored by Tilly’s bewitching 
charms. I now reiterate the promise, and here pledge 
you my honor to make it good; you shall have the girl 
all to yourself. I don’t suppose that Falkland will . 
raise any row about it, but if he does, you ean give him 
another nigger in the place of Tilly.” 
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“You may leave me to manage that game,” replied 
Dunbar, sullenly. “ Row or no row, he shall not keep 
the girl; I would not take a ship’s cargo of niggers for 
her.” 

“The deuce you wouldn’t!” ejaculated Delroy ; “then, 
indeed, you have sure enough been captivated by the 
beautiful enchantress. Well, my boy, there is only one 
thing I charge you to not overlook: in your dealings 
with Falkland don’t upset our agreement so far as to 
throw that hateful bastard back on my hands. You 
say you would not take a cargo of niggers for Tilly, 
but I tell you I would not for all the niggers in Africa, 
have that detestable brat to come back on my hands. 
Whatever you do, don’t forget to clinch the contract so 
as to bind him to keep it.” 

“You may discard al] apprehensions on that score,” 
rejoined Dunbar ; “I have a plan matured by which I 
shall obtain possession of Tilly without interrupting 
that portion of the trade.” 

“‘ How is it to be accomplished ?” demanded Delroy, 
eagerly. 

“JT will not mention the matter to Falkland until 
his wife has time to become thoroughly attached to the 
child, which you know she will not fail to do very 
soon, then I’]] make the demand for the possession of 
my property.” 

“Good, my boy; I’ll bet a nigger that the plot will 
win. You may let Falkland keep Milly and Clinky.” 

Meantime, Tilly had been assigned to duty in her 
new home, overjoyed at the delightful change which 
had delivered her from the tyrannical contro] of her 
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cruel master, little dreaming of the awful fate which For- 
tune was weaving for her. She felt that sort of ecstatic 
joy that one might be supposed to experience who had 
been transferred from Purgatory to Paradise. She could 
scarcely realize the fact that no triple-thonged whip was 
constantly held threateningly over her back. The sun 
seemed to shine brighter, the song of the birds sounded 
sweeter, the budding flowers gave forth a more delicious 
odor, and all nature conspired to increase her happi- 
ness. No horrid oaths were thrown at her, no obscene 
language grated harshly on her ears, no scant meals of 
half-cooked victuals were set before her; but songs of 
praise to God greeted her at early dawn, as well as at 
night ; well-cooked provisions, in ample quantity, were 
to be had at all times, comfortable bedding and warm 
clothes were given to her. The poor girl threw her 
arms round her mother’s neck and wept with joy. 

“Oh, mamma!” she cried, “is it true that we belong 
to Mr. Falkland? Will he not let old Dunbar take 
us back any more?” 

“Yes, honey,” replied the mother, smiling through 
her tears, “ Mr. Falkland owns us now, and this is to 
be our home forever.” 

““Mamma, do you think heaven is a better home 
than this?” 

“ Ah, honey, let us be content with this one until it 
pleases God to show us into Hts home. You must be 
a good girl, and try hard to please your new mistress 
in everything.” 

‘“Yes, mamma, I would rather run my hand in the 
fire and burn it entirely off than to do anything that 
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would displease her; but are you right sure that old 
Dunbar can never take us back any more?” 

“Yes, child; our new master told me so, and you 
know he would not tell a lie.”. 

Thus did those simple children of Nature, in whose 
hearts no guile had entered, discourse upon the new 
joys that had been thrust on them, while a pair of dis- 
solute villains, at the brick mansion, were plotting their 
destruction. We sometimes are prone to doubt the 
goodness of Providence; this wicked disposition is the 
fruit of ignorance. The horse, no doubt, thinks it very 
strange that day in and day out he should be forced to 
drag the plough in the ground, under a burning sun; 
but if he knew that it was by that means that his food 
was made he would be satisfied. So it is with us; if 
we could understand the mysterious working of a kind 
Providence we would be ashamed of our sinful restless- 
ness: we would be more thankful for the goodness 
which we have failed to appreciate. 

We are unable to comprehend the reason why the 
all-wise Creator, whose boundless mercy is made man- 
ifest to us every day, and whose rich blessings we are 
constantly enjoying, will occasionally suffer a cruel 
tyrant to oppress and torture the innocent and the 
defenceless. According to the limited view that we 
ignorant men have of it, it would seem to be incon- 
sistent with the rules of common justice. But if we 
could look beyond the dark veil that separates us from 
the great fountain of absolute knowledge, I dare say 
we would at once understand the grand mystery. 

The surest plan to secure our own happiness is never 
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to question the decrees of Providence, nor to seek His 
reason for issuing them; but we should endeavor to 
obey them, humbly submitting ourselves to His will. 
If He allowed Dunbar and Delroy to torture and 
oppress the unfortunate slaves, and did not strike them 
dead while in the act, you may be sure He had good 
reason for it. We know He permitted His Son to be 
scourged, spat upon, and crucified by a mob of ignorant 
Jews, when with one wave of His hand He could have 
destroyed them ; but He did not do it. He had His 
reasons for it. 

Why does He allow the city of Boston to thrive and 
flourish, when we know it was the headquarters of the 
African slave-trade? That great city is the grand 
theatre of learning, wealth, and prosperity. God had 
His reasons; His great purpose has been accomplished : 
His people have repented, religion and refinement 
have usurped the place of fraud, hypocrisy, and crime. 
God permitted the people of Massachusetts to burn in- 
nocent women at the stake, and yet He did not kill 
them while they were performing the heartless cruel- | 
ties; He let them live and prosper. That State is one 
of the most wealthy and prosperous in the Union, yet 
we know that more bloody crimes have been committed 
on her soil than any other. God’s great purpose has 
been accomplished. A charming young woman, named 
Sarah Bowdown, was chained to a stake in a public 
place at Salem and burned to death, while a dozen 
ministers of the gospel laughed and chatted as they 
lounged round the fire, and gazed with eager eyes at the 
dying victim. Why did not God, with a whirlwind of 
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His holy wrath, sweep them from the face of the earth? 
I answer, that it did not suit His great purpose to 
destroy them; He gave them time to repent, and they 
have done it. 

The crime for which the unfortunate Sarah Bow- 
down was tortured to death consisted of a fruitless at- 
tempt to cure a raging fever that had attacked a female 
friend. She made a decoction from the juice of a few 
simple herbs which she fondly hoped would restore her 
dear friend to health, but death stepped in to claim his 
victim. The poor girl was tried and condemned as a 
witch. Many other unfortunate women perished at 
the stake for the like offences. The murderers were 
permitted to live and repent, and their descendants have 
learned wisdom, and secured wealth and _ prosperity. 
They are zealous in the cause of religion and humanity. 
They hate slavery, and have resolved to abolish it in 
every State in the Union, even if they have to kill 
those who hold slaves. They feel that they are under 
obligations to do this as an atonement for the crimes 
committed by their ancestors, who were responsible for 
the introduction of the institution in America. 

Some men contend that the world is no better now 
than it was a thousand years ago, but I differ with them 
as to that. Do you think any community would now 
be permitted to burn an innocent woman at the stake? 
Do you think the Spanish Inquisition would be allowed 
to exist now? Fourteen hundred thousand men were 
killed at the siege of Troy, all about a woman of 
doubtful virtue, who had the happy faculty of enjoying 
herself in the arms of any husband who happened to 
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obtain possession. The people of the present age have 
learned better manners than to make war for such triv- 
ial causes. The time will come when war will not be 
waged, but universal peace and good will shall prevail 
in all parts of the world. All disputes arising be- 
tween the different nations of the earth will be settled 
by arbitration, and the implements of war will dis- 
appear, and thus will God eventually accomplish His 
divine purpose. 

We often hear men assiduously preaching the doc- 
trine that Satan has frustrated God’s designs, and pre- 
vented the accomplishment of His holy purpose. Those 
who assert it slander the all-powerful Creator. Every- 
thing will end precisely as He originally designed. He 
created all things, and could with a breath destroy all 
things, but He will not fail to work out His original 
designs. 

This little world is but an insignificant atom among 
the wonderful works of God. It is no more when 
compared with the whole creation than a little grain of 
sand on the ocean-shore is to all the earth. We crawl 
about on this little globe and imagine ourselves to be 
the especial favorites of God, and that all things were 
created for our use. Mr. Pope’s “ Essay on Man” fur- 
nishes a good lesson on that subject,— 


‘While man exclaims, ‘See all things for my use,’ 
‘See man for mine,’ replied a pampered goose.”? 


Mind you, I by no means hold to the idea that God 
does not love or care for man, but I believe that the 
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purpose for which we were created has not been de- 
feated, and that every object contemplated will in the 
end be in all respects accomplished. 

Now, my dear young friend, I must crave your par- 
don for this digression, but I did it in order to let you 
know why I thought such men as Delroy and Dunbar 
were permitted to live and torture the poor slaves. You 
will remember that I have already told you that Dun- 
bar has a son in Congress who is assiduously working 
for the abolition of slavery. He also has a grandson 
who has turned his attention to literary pursuits. He 
will write books advocating freedom that will no doubt 
do much in the cause of liberty and religion. If God 
had killed the tyrannical grandsire while he was prac- 
tising the cruelties the nation would have been deprived 
of the valuable services of this distinguished son and 
illustrious grandson. 

Now, sir, since I have finished my sermon, I feel 
much relieved, and with your permission will return to 
_ the dramatis persone of my little story. 

To the best of my recollection it was on the first day 
of May, 1757, that I visited the Rockland farm, where 
for the first time I saw Oscar Falkland and Olivia Del- 
roy. They were soundly slumbering in a rude cradle 
made of rough oak boards. The box in which the 
pretty babes lay did not in the least resemble the fash- 
ionable cribs used by infants in these days. It was 
about six inches deep by three feet in length, and suffi- 
ciently wide to afford ample room for its two sleeping 
tenants. 


When Mrs. Falkland invited me to look at her pretty 
6% 
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pair of little kittens, as she called them, they were 
lying with their noses touching each other, while 
Oscar’s left arm was resting on Olivia’s neck. This 
may have been accidental, or it may have been done 
by the fond mother. Anyway, it was a pretty picture. 
I was quite young then, being in the seventh year of 
my age, but I have not forgotten to this day the im- 
pression wrought on my mind by the charming sight. 

I was a frequent visitor at the Rockland farm; in 
fact, but few days ever passed that did not find me 
there. My mother died when I was five years old, 
and my father was very often called away from home 
on business, consequently I was lonely and unhappy at 
home, having no companion there to play with. Mrs. 
Falkland appeared to pity my condition, and took it upon 
herself to alleviate it as much as she could. She never 
failed to caress and pet me every time I met her, and 
when I was hungry she was sure to give me food. 

I was often pressed into service as cradle-rocker 
when the servants were engaged in other household 
duties, and as the babes increased in size my love for 
them increased, so that in less than a month after I first: 
saw them I had begun to experience for them the affec- 
tion of a brother. My kind-hearted father on one oc- 
casion scolded me for spending so much of my time 
at the Rockland farm; but when he beheld the tears 
starting from my eyes he clasped me in his arms, and, 
after holding me close to his heart a long time, re- 
quested me to inform him what it was that attracted 
me to the stone house. Being thus encouraged, I in- 
stantly proceeded to unbosom myself, eloquently ex- 
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patiating on the kindness extended to me by Mrs, 
Falkland and the joy I always felt when in her com- 
pany. I gave a graphic description of the pretty babes, 
telling him, in short, how much I loved them, and 
wound up my discourse with an earnest request to be 
permitted to continue my visits. 

“Go when you please, my boy,” said he, as he again 
drew me to his breast, “and stay as long as you like. 
You have inspired me with a wish to be better ac- 
quainted with those good people.” 

You may be sure that I made good use of this gen- 
erous enlargement of my liberty, for I became such a 
constant guest at the Rockland farm that I was soon 
regarded by the servants as one of the family, the mem- 
bers of which were assiduous in their acts of kindness 
tome. “ Mamma,” an endearing name by which Milly 
was called, exerted every faculty of her generous nature 
in forming plans for my amusement, while Mrs. Falk- 
land encouraged her in those tender attentions that 
contributed so much to my happiness. 

Tilly was placed on duty as housemaid, and right 
well indeed did that faithful girl perform her task. 
She was quick to learn and prompt in the performance 
of her labors. She watched her kind mistress with 
anxious eyes, as if she was desirous of anticipating 
her wishes without waiting to be ordered. 

A part of Tilly’s task consisted in bathing the two 
babes every morning, a scene which afforded me the 
liveliest satisfaction. The little darlings would kick 
and coo with delight as soon as they touched the water, 
and I often obtained permission from Mrs. Falkland to 
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jump them up and down in the bath-tub for my own 
amusement. Before they were a year old they had 
learned to love the water to such a degree that they 
always raised a loud scream when taken out of it, and 
shouted joyfully when plunged into it. It was the 
invariable custom to bathe both of them at the same 
time and in the same tub immediately after breakfast, 
and many a time have I missed my morning’s meal at 
home on account of my eagerness to witness the sight. 

I watched with all the power of my eyes to see if I 
could detect any evidences of partiality on the part of 
Mrs. Falkland for her own child, but nothing of the 
sort ever manifested itself. Nor do I believe any such 
a sentiment predominated in her noble heart. The 
two little ones were clad alike, and nursed according to 
the same fashion, sleeping side by side, rocked in the 
same cradle, and sustained by the same mother’s milk. 
They were never separated from each other for a 
moment, nor were they ever afflicted with any of the 
diseases that usually prevail among young children. 
But before six months had been added to their lives 
they were as pretty a couple of fat, chubby little dar- 
lings as any one could wish to behold. 

It was the custom of the house for each member of 
the family to rise at the earliest peep of dawn, when 
the day was opened with Bible-reading and prayer. 
All the servants, as well as the hired hands, were re- 
quired to be in attendance at their devotional exercises. 
Mr. Falkland would read a chapter of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, after which all knelt, while a short prayer was 
offered by him. I, as you have already been informed, 
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have been a sojourner on this earth nearly a hundred 
years, and I hesitate not to say that during all that 
time I have known no family circle where a greater 
degree of genuine happiness prevailed than that which 
blessed the Falkland household. Everything apper- 
taining to the Rockland farm and its cultivation was 
operated with perfect system, while discord and deceit 
were unknown and unthought of among the con- 
tented members of the happy family. And I have to 
thank my Divine Master for permitting me to partici- 
pate in those innocent pleasures that did so much to 
cheer my lonely days of youth. 

T am also deeply indebted to Mr. Falkland and his 
admirable wife for many useful lessons, the value of 
which I did not know at that time, but have since 
learned to appreciate. It was by those pious people 
that my young mind was filled with a love of virtue 
and a reverence for religion, and I am happy in the 
_ belief that it will result in a blissful state in the great 
hereafter. It is, indeed, a source of inexpressible con- 
solation for me to know that the time draws nigh when 
T shall meet all the members of that happy family in 
heaven. Their bodies have long since crumbled into 
dust: I saw the last one buried yonder, and I, like a 
withered tree, stand solitary and alone, only waiting, 
patiently, for the summons of my good Master to call 
me home, where I know I shall meet my dear friends 
who went before long ago. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Soon after Olivia was introduced into the Falkland 
family Donald Delroy set out on one of his mysterious 
voyages, and, greatly to the delight of all the citizens 
in that vicinity, persuaded Dunbar to accompany him. 
This fortuitous circumstance served to postpone the sad 
fate that Fortune had in store for Tilly, but it made 
the burden harder to bear when it at last descended on 
her. 

The exact nature of the business that induced Dun- 
bar to intrust his affairs in the hands of an agent and 
remain two years away from home was never developed, 
but it was pretty generally conjectured that he had 
been induced to sail with Delroy on a slave-capturing 
expedition. Whether or not these conjectures were 
well founded no one conld tell. It is, however, certain 
that when they returned, after an absence of two years, 
they brought a large number of negroes that we all 
knew had been recently imported from Africa. 

Tilly, in the mean time, had grown more beautiful. 
She was possessed of a very high degree of intelligence, 
far above a majority of girls of her age. The affection 
which she felt for the two children was only equalled 
by that which they had for her. As soon as they were 
abie to walk they would constantly toddle about the 
house clinging to her skirts, never crying, but always 
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spring to fetch water, they were invariably with her ; 
and sometimes she would be sent on an errand where 
the distance was too great for them to go: they would 
sit on the veranda and patiently watch for her return. 

Mr. Falkland had made a clumsy little wagon, with 
wheels sawed from a round log. Many a time have I 
pulled that rude vehicle about the premises with those 
little ones seated side by side in the box that served as 
a wagon-bed. Their pretty faces would brighten with 
delight as we went lumbering over the rough stones. 
Ah, sir, those were indeed happy days to me as well as 
to my little playfellows. 

I remember one occasion when I remained at home 
till after noon, and when I called at the Rockland farm 
to have a romp with the children, Mrs. Falkland in- 
formed me that they were with Tilly at the spring. 
Without a moment’s delay I hurried to the designated 
spot, with a view of taking them on a journey round 
the farm in their wagon. Tilly was engaged in wash- 
ing clothes near the spring, and, in reply to my in- 
quiries about the children, pointed to the shade of a 
maple-tree hard by, under which my eyes beheld a 
picture the memory of which is vivid in my mind now. 
On a quilt that Tilly had spread on the green turf lay 
the little darlings coiled up, sound asleep, and both 
held firmly clasped in their arms two little shaggy- 
haired Newfoundland pups. 

“ Where did those beautiful pups come from?” I 
inquired. 

“They were sent here by a friend of my master, 
whose name I heard but do not now remember,” re- 
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plied Tilly. “ The children,” she continued, “ were so 
delighted with the pretty pets that they worried them- 
selves out of breath by playing with them, and fell 
asleep as you see.” 

I thought it prudent not to awaken them, though I 
could scarcely command sufficient patience to enable 
me to remain quiet while they slept, but seating myself 
on the grass near by, I managed to derive a little 
pleasure by watching the slumbering group. 

Finally Oscar opened his eyes and rose to a sitting 
posture, and, fixing his gaze on Olivia, seemed to be 
ina quandary. At length he began to pat her gently 
on the cheek, as if he wanted to awaken her, but she 
heeded him not. Finally he gave her ear a slight 
pinch, which had the desired effect. 

As soon as they discovered me each one grabbed a 
pup and came toddling towards me, uttering any amount 
of childish prattle, most of which was Greek to me, 
but from their gestures and that part of their utter- 
ances that I understood, I learned that they were en- 
deavoring to describe the pups. 

It was but a few moments afterwards that I had the 
babes and pups in the wagon, lumbering down the road, 
while my little passengers fairly screamed with joy. 
Ah, my young friend, I fear you will be wearied with 
this silly discourse, but while it may not interest you it 
stirs up the deepest fountains of my soul, and if you 
see tears trembling in these old eyes you need not be 
surprised. 

The next Sabbath after the occurrences just men- 
tioned was the day set for the baptism of Oscar and 
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Olivia, which was to take place at the little brick church. 
The congregation was unusually large, though it was 
never small, for Mr. Harland was very popular among 
the poor people of the community. He was an elo- 
quent preacher, and unremitting in his attentions to the 
afflicted ; his influence contributed much towards the 
advancement of religion. The text selected for the oc- 
casion was appropriate and well handled by the efficient 
clergyman. 

“ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
These affecting words composed the foundation of his 
sermon, which I have never heard surpassed since it was 
delivered on that memorable day. 

When after the close of the sermon Mr. and Mrs. 
Falkland stood in front of the altar, each holding one 
of the children, Mr. Harland, in a clear, solemn voice, 
repeated the words of his text, and then delivered a 
few appropriate remarks on the subject of baptism, then 
proceeded to perform the holy rite. 

As the cold water fell on Oscar’s head he began to 
shout at the top of his voice, almost leaping out of his 
mother’s arms. He thought, no doubt, that bathing 
time had come again. Olivia was no less delighted 
than Oscar, for she joined him in the joyful demonstra- 
tions when she felt the cold water touch her head. 

The members of the congregation watched the per- 
formance with tearful eyes and swelling hearts, for they 
were all well acquainted with the sad history of Kate 
Delroy, and consequently felt the liveliest interest in 


the welfare of her orphan child. The same senti- 
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ments of affection which they had felt for Olivia’s ill- 
fated mother was bestowed on the noble-hearted woman 
who had so faithfully performed the duties of a mother 
to the little orphan. A silent prayer went up from 
every heart, beseeching God to send down His richest 
blessings on Mrs. Falkland and her family. 

No sooner had the benediction been pronounced by 
the clergyman than a large crowd of ladies pressed for- 
ward, eager to embrace the two pretty babes. They were 
handed round, each receiving a kiss from the lips of those 
kind-hearted people, whilst many evidences of affection 
were expressed in unmistakable terms. Every one pres- 
ent had something to say in praise of the beautiful 
children. 

After a thorough inspection of Olivia by all the 
ladies, the unanimous verdict that she was the very 
image of her unfortunate mother was pronounced. 

If my memory is not at fault, and I am sure it is 
not, it was on the 6th of May, 1759, that Delroy and 
Dunbar, to the regret of the entire neighborhood, made 
their appearance at Redfield, bringing with them a 
drove of African negroes, which they pretended to have 
purchased from one of the Boston importers. 

It has never been my misfortune to behold a more 
pitiful sight than that presented by the drove of naked 
and half-starved slaves as they filed past this very door. 
I noticed that many of their naked backs were covered 
with bleeding stripes lately made by Dunbar’s triple- 
thonged whip. Their bare feet had been lacerated by 
the rough stones that covered the road over which they 
had been driven, and innumerable stains of blood were 
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to be seen on the ground where they had passed. Men, 
women, and children, whose haggard faces had a look 
of hopeless despair, were huddled together in an old barn 
near the brick house, where they were fed with coarse 
bread and raw beef, like so many wild animals. Dun- 
bar would frequently force them to trot round in aring, 
while he would amuse himself by scourging them with 
his whip as they passed the spot where he stood. This 
savage cruelty was what he called taming his wild colts, 
and forcing them to take necessary exercise, so as to 
prepare them for the Southern market. 

I hold to the idea that the Southern slaveholder is 
a saint when compared to such heartless demons as 
Albert Dunbar. Bear in mind, however, I do not jus- 
tify slavery in any form. I have shed my blood freely 
in the cause of liberty. Not for that sort of liberty 
that protects the strong tyrant while he inflicts his dev- 
ilish cruelties on the weak and helpless, but the liberty 
for which I fought was that which I fondly hoped 
would shield the weak from the oppressions of the 
strong. The Southern slaveholder does not make slaves 
out of freemen, but he buys those that the Yankees 
have converted from freemen into slaves. ‘The greatest 
crime connected with the institution is committed by 
those who kidnap them from their homes and reduce 
them to a state of servitude. The Southern planter 
pays his money, not for a freeman, but for a slave who 
is indebted to such men as Dunbar for his unfortunate 
condition. While I have no excuses to offer for the 
Southern man who purchases the slave, I am ready to 
grant that he is less culpable than the one who imports 
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the negroes from their homes in Africa. As I know 
of my own knowledge that most of the slave-owners of 
the South treat their negroes with the tenderest human- 
ity, furnishing them with wholesome food, substantial 
clothing, and medical treatment when needed, only re- 
quiring a moderate quantity of labor. If the negro 
must be a slave, I say let him belong to men who will 
not torture and oppress him wantonly. 

The fact that those people were free in their African 
jungles seems to have been overlooked by our people. 
They were savages I admit; but they were free. They 
were as much entitled to their savage freedom as we 
were to what we boastingly call our civil liberty. We 
Yankees enslaved them, while we killed those who 
tried to enslave us. Now we want to kill those who 
hold the same slaves that we sold. It may be just, it 
may be right, but I must confess Iam unable to see 
it. We have got the money and the South has got the 
negroes. We sold the negroes for the money. Now, 
if we can free the slaves and keep the money that we 
received for them, we shall have played a real Yankee 
trick that will convince the world of our shrewdness. 

As soon as Dunbar got his colts (as he called his ne- 
groes) broke in, he packed them off to the South to be 
sold. I never shall forget the impression made on my 
mind when the drove of wretched negroes passed by 
our house. Some of them were perfectly nude, while 
others were clothed in tattered garments. 

Dunbar returned to Redfield farm after an absence - 
of three months, perfectly satisfied with the profits of 
his late venture. Meantime, Donald Delroy set out on 
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another cruise, leaving the farm and hands under the 
supervision of his friend and partner. 

The spring and summer of 1759 passed most pleas- 
antly over the heads of the happy family at Rockland 
farm. The crop prospects were splendid; the abun- 
dant wheat had been harvested, and the waving corn 
promised to yield bountifully. The seasons had been 
encouraging ; just enough rain to moisten the soil suffi- 
ciently and at the right time; but none too much. 
Prosperity and plenty were ready to answer the hus- 
bandman. Ceres was in one of her liberal moods, 
having made up her mind to enrich her devotees with 
a handsome reward for their toil. 

Undiminished happiness continued to pervade the 
Rockland household. Oscar and Olivia grew rapidly, 
increasing in strength as well as beauty all the while. 
Milly performed the duties of the kitchen to the emi- 
nent satisfaction of Mrs. Falkland, and Tilly daily 
grew in favor with every one connected with the well- 
regulated establishment. Mr. Falkland busied him- 
self with the management of his farm, which was 
operated under an admirable system of economy and 
regularity. Everything prospered under his judicious 
supervision, and Fortune showered her copious smiles 
on all his undertakings. 

Mrs. Falkland was supremely happy, whilst the 
brightness of her smiles and the light of her cheerful 
countenance caused a like happiness to pervade all 
members of the family. 

Tilly’s usefulness, coupled with her gentleness to- 
wards the two little household pets, had secured the 
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admiration of Mr. Falkland and the devoted affection 
of her mistress; while the babes were no less attached 
to her than the rest. But inexorable Fate had set his 
seal on the warrant for that poor girl’s destruction, and 
the hour was rapidly approaching when the awful de- 
cree was to be executed. It is a merciful disposition 
of Providence that induces Him to withhold from us 
the knowledge of approaching evil. Were it other- 
wise, we would be deprived of present pleasures by the 
certainty of the coming change. The dread of antici- 
pated misfortune causes wellnigh as much pain as the 
misfortune itself. What would be our feelings if we 
knew the evil was sure to come on a certain day? It 
would absolutely undermine all our joys and change 
them to hopeless despair. 

Tilly was in the midst of a perfect paradise of pleas- 
ure, exuberant with joyous hope, passionately fond of 
her kind mistress, rejoicing in the belief that her hap- 
piness would be endless, But, alas! how different 
would have been her feelings if she had known what a 
terrible doom Fate had in store for her! She was stand- 
ing on the brink of a yawning gulf, whose dark waves 
were soon to swallow her, whilst her young heart was 
overflowed with anticipations of coming pleasure. 

I am not mistaken as to the exact date on which the 
plot first begun to develop itself, or I might more 
properly say when a scheming villain began to develop 
his plot. It was on the 13th day of August, 1759, 
when quite a stir was occasioned at Rockland among 
the servants when they beheld Dunbar walking leis- 
urely up the slope of that hill yonder, At that time 
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there was a gate near the little brooklet, through which 
visitors entered the grounds from the main road, which 
I have heretofore informed you skirted the valley. 

Milly instinctively began to tremble as she saw her 
former tyrannical master coming towards the house 
with his well-known whip in his hand. It was an 
instrument of torture which she had well-grounded 
reasons to remember, as the numerous scars on her 
back could testify. She soon recovered her wonted 
composure when upon second thought the idea that 
she was not Dunbar’s property came to her relief. 

“ Mornin’, Falkland,” cried a harsh-sounding voice, 
as Dunbar walked into the room, causing the floor 
to resound with his coarse mud-boots. His face was 
red and bloated from the effects of continued de- 
bauchery, whilst a villainous aspect seemed to cling 
to his features. 

Mr. Falkland pointed to a chair, at the same time 
politely inviting the intruder to be seated. Dunbar 
did not notice Mrs. Falkland, who was assisting Tilly 
in peeling peaches on the veranda near the back door, 
while Oscar and Olivia were prancing about the room 
with the two Newfoundland dogs. 

“ Those are nice brats, Falkland,” said Dunbar, point- 
ing at the children with his whip. The blood instantly 
changed the color of Mrs. Falkland’s cheeks to the 
deepest crimson, whilst her husband curled his lips 
with scorn, as he answered the remark with a slight 
nod. 

“Ts that ’ar Kate Delroy’s young ’un ?” 

Another nod was the only answer. 
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“ Nice gal, unlucky mother,” muttered the truculent 
wretch. “ Kate was very good-lookin’, though she 
throwed herself away. Her gal is agwine to be jest like 
its mother. Her hair is too light an’ too long; I’d shave 
it off if I were you. I guess that’s your boy.” 

Another nod and a tighter curl of the lips consti- 
tuted the answer. 

“Now, I like the looks of that boy; he’s agwine to 
make a crowder, he is. He has an eye like a hawk, 
and I’ll bet a shillin’ he’ll fight when he’s a man.” 

Every now and then Dunbar would fix his eyes on 
Tilly, staring at her for several minutes. Mrs. Falk- 
land noticed it, and it caused a feeling of uneasiness to 
pervade her bosom. She knew that it was not such a 
Jook as an honest man fixes on an object of beauty, but 
it was the gaze of a treacherous libertine. She ex- 
perienced a feeling of disgust, mingled with a senti- 
ment of terror. 

Meantime, Tilly watched her mistress intently, and 
a tremor began to disturb her frame when she observed 
the change of color on the lady’s face. 

“Say, Falkland,” cried Dunbar, “I have a little 
scrap of business to talk over with you; I guess we 
had better do it privately, as I dislike to disturb your 
family. S’pose we take a stroll through the orchard 
while we discuss the matter.” 

Without deigning to reply; Mr. Falkland picked up 
his hat and went with him out of the room, while Mrs. 
Falkland followed them with an inquiring gaze. 

“Mischief is brewing, certain!” she ejaculated, not 
addressing her remarks to any onein particular. “That 
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man’s looks augur evil, and I’m sure something serious 
is about to happen.” 

Tilly and her mother exchanged anxious glances, 
while they both began to tremble violently, but neither 
of them made any reply. 

Every now and then Mrs. Falkland would walk to 
the front door and look towards the orchard, as if she 
was afraid to leave her husband alone with a man whom 
she believed was meditating some sort of mischief. 
Oscar was trotting round the room with his legs astride 
of the broom-handle, as he lashed the unoffending article 
with a switch, whilst Olivia had the two young dogs 
tied together and was driving them after him. Clinky 
was busily engaged in harnessing a large tomcat to a 
miniature wagon, which one of the hired hands had 
constructed for him. 

“Well, Falkland,” said Dunbar, as soon as they 
were out of the house, “I’ve come for my niggers.” 

“What negroes do you allude to?” inquired Mr. 
Falkland. 

“ What niggers do I allude to? Why, of course, I 
allude to Milly and her children.” 

“TJ do not understand your meaning.” 

“What can I say that is more plain? I told you I 
had come after my niggers.” 

“Milly and her children belong to me,” said Mr. 
Falkland. “Captain Delroy agreed with me that if 
I would keep and raise Olivia I should have them.” 

“ Captain Delroy did not own those niggers, and I tell 
you they are mine, and I am agwine to take’em home.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, sir. Those ne- 
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groes would rather suffer death than to go back to 
Redfield.” 

“We'll see about that by and by; but, Falkland, 
bein’ as it’s you, I’ll split the difference, and let you 
keep Milly and Clinky and I'll take the gal.” 

Mr. Falkland now began to understand which way 
the breeze was blowing. “ You shall not have Tilly, 
nor any one of the family.” 

“Take care how you talk, Falkland. His Majesty’s 
Jaws will force you to give up my niggers; and if you 
force me to resort to the courts, I’ll make a clean sweep 
of the whole family.” 

“Do your worst, sir; I defy you. If Captain Del- 
roy has disposed of your property he is able to reim- 
burse you, and will no doubt do so if you ask him.” 

“Yes, but he denies selling the niggers to you. He 
says he merely consented to let them stay with you to 
nurse Kate’s brat.” 

“Tf he made such a statement he uttered what he 
knew to be false.” 

“He'll swear it, any way, which will answer my 
purposes as well as if it were true.” 

“T am willing to pay a reasonable price for the 
negroes rather than to go to law about it.” 

“JT do not want your money. I want my niggers, 
and I mean to have’em. I have made you a fair offer, 
I propose to take Tilly, and let you keep the other two 
for nothing. If you don’t do that you shall answer my 
demand in court.” 

“TI will give you a hundred pounds, if that will 
satisfy you.” 
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““T wouldn’t take a thousand for Tilly. No man 
shall ever own her as long as I live.” 

“Why do you refuse to sell her ?” 

“That’s my business, and none of yourn.” 

“T think I guess your motive.” 

“ Deuce take you and your guess so I get my niggers.” 

“Tf you have nothing more to say, Mr. Dunbar, I 
will bid you good-morning.” 

“ve nothing further to speak of, only to tell you 
that you shall hear from me again, and that very soon,” 
then he sauntered off towards the Redfield farm. 

Mr. Falkland’s mind was greatly disturbed by his 
interview with Dunbar. He was well aware of the 
difficulties he would have in a lawsuit with men famous 
for treachery, fraud, and trickery,—men who would 
not scruple to swear a lie to win their suit. He shud- 
dered when he thought of the bare possibility of being 
forced to part with the faithful slaves, to whom his 
family had become so much attached. 

Mrs. Falkland’s cheeks grew very pale when she 
noticed the perturbed expression of her husband’s 
countenance. Tilly and her mother silently watched 
and waited to hear the result. 

“ Mary dear,” said Mr. Falkland, in a voice of as- 
sumed calmnesss, “please walk with me into the 
dining-room, as I wish to speak with you a moment 
privately.” 

She rose and followed her husband with trembling 
limbs and loud-throbbing heart, while Milly and her 
daughter stood looking at each other in speechless 
terror. 
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In as few words as possible Mr. Falkland informed 
his wife of the nature of the business that had brought 
Dunbar to the house, at the same time requesting her 
not to distress the faithful slaves with the sad news. 

“There is no serious cause of alarm, my dear,” con- 
tinued the husband, “and for that reason I thought it 
advisable to keep the affair secret, as it might produce 
groundless fears in the minds of those good-hearted 
negroes,” 

“Rolla dear,” cried the good wife, “are you very 
sure that there is no danger? It would kill Tilly if 
she were to be forced back to Redfield, and destroy my 
happiness forever.” 

“J will not say there is no danger, but I cannot 
understand how Dunbar can maintain a claim to the 
negroes, since Delroy sold them to me.” 

“Ah! those bad men would scruple at nothing. 
They would commit perjury if it were necessary to 
enable them to gain their object; nay, they would not 
stop short of murder in order to accomplish their pur- 
poses. Has it ever occurred to your mind that Dunbar 
is actuated by a peculiarly corrupt motive in seeking to 
obtain possession of Tilly ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; I could tell it by the passionate gaze 
which he fixed on her, and my suspicions were con- 
firmed when he declared that he would not take a 
thousand pounds for her. But, my dear, let us rely on 
God and the justness of our cause, and I hope we shall 
be able to defeat Dunbar’s treacherous plot. If we 
do our duty faithfully we will be consoled with clear 
consciences, no matter what may be the final result. 
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But by all means keep the unlucky situation a secret 
from Milly and Tilly.” 

Mrs. Falkland promised to obey the wishes of her 
husband ; but she experienced no little difficulty in 
keeping her promise, for Tilly propounded innumer- 
able questions in regard to the business that Dunbar 
had with her master. She was at length driven to the 
necessity of scolding the girl for what she termed im- 
pertinent curiosity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THREE days after the interview between Dunbar and. 
Mr. Falkland a shell was thrown into the Rockland 
camp. To explain what I mean by the shell, I will 
inform you that an officer of the law made his appear- 
ance at the stone house and levied a writ of replevin 
on Tilly, at the suit of Albert Dunbar vs. Rolla Falk- 
land, charging the defendant with wrongfully detaining 
from the possession of the plaintiff a certain mulatto 
slave, the property of him the aforesaid Albert Dunbar. 

The writ went on to require the said officer to take 
the body of the said mulatto slave into his possession, 
and her safely keep, so as to have her body before the 
Right Honorable Roderick Rollin at the September 
term of the court, 1759, unless the defendant would 
enter into bond, with approved security, conditioned 
that he, the said defendant, would have the body of the 
aforesaid slave forthcoming at the said term of the 
court, then and there to abide by and perform the 
judgment of the court, and to deliver the aforesaid mu- 
latto slave to the plaintiff in the event of the case 
being adjudged against him, and to pay all costs which 
the honorable court should adjudge against him in the 
premises. 

When the officer, in a pompous voice, read the writ. 
and took possession of Tilly, she staggered back and 


would have fallen to the floor but for the timely as- 
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sistance rendered by her kind mistress. Mr. Falkland 
requested me to go after my father as quick as I could, 
as he wished to make the bond and retain Tilly in his 
possession. 

You may be sure I did not lose any time in making 
the trip. When I told my father what the matter was, 
he lost no time in getting ready to accompany me back 
to the Rockland farm. The bond was signed and de- 
livered, when the officer departed, leaving Tilly in pos- 
session of the defendant. 

The influence which a virtuous woman exercises over 
the minds of young people is like airs fresh from heaven 
laden with God’s holy breath. But for the benign in- 
fluence that Mrs. Falkland exercised over me, which 
served as a check to my wayward disposition, and 
pointed out the advantages of a virtuous life, there is 
no telling what would have been my fate. She selected 
suitable books and requested me to read them, which I 
at first did merely to please her, but I soon learned to 
love them passionately, and continued to study them 
diligently, until my young mind was pretty well stored 
with a goodly stock of useful knowledge. 

I remember one particular lesson; it was in the 
spring of 1766, while we were enjoying a picnic 
dinner near the fountain. It was a dinner given to 
the children of the settlement by Mrs. Falkland. 
Some twenty or thirty children had assembled there 
to elect a May Queen, and by way of adding to the 
enjoyment that noble woman caused a long table to 
be erected at the spring, on which was placed any 
number of cakes, pastry, etc., and other articles palat- 
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able to children. Soon after dinner two of the 
boys, sons of neighboring farmers, in a fit of anger 
fell to fighting, and before they could be separated 
one of them had wellnigh gouged out an eye of his 
adversary. 

This unfortunate affair, as might have been ex- 
pected, created quite a commotion among the juvenile 
revellers, and came very near breaking up the party, 
whilst it had the effect to cast a dark shadow over the 
smooth sky of our enjoyments. It was the cause of 
the deepest regret to our beloved hostess, whose hospi- 
talities we had come to enjoy. She took the wounded 
boy in her arms and washed the blood from his eyes, 
and kindly administered such temporary relief as was 
at hand. ‘The little pugilist was suffering intense 
agony, but under the influence of her gentle attentions 
and skilful treatment he soon recovered his composure, 
and to please her he abandoned a plan of revenge that 
he had invented. 

No sooner had the gentle lady accomplished her task 
of soothing the boy and binding up his wounds, than 
she requested all the children to be seated on the green 
turf, stating at the same time that she had something 
to say to them. Without a moment’s hesitation we all 
complied with her wishes, when she proceeded to de- 
liver a lecture on the evil consequences resulting from 
an ungoverned temper. Every word of that lesson 
sunk deep down in my heart, and left their imprint 
indelibly stamped on my memory, which has not been 
obliterated by the hand of time. : 

She began her discourse with a vivid description of 
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the first murder, that was committed by Cain, who in 
a fit of groundless anger slew his brother Abel; she 
expatiated eloquently on the awful consequences that 
resulted from Cain’s uncurbed passion. Then she called 
our attention to the thirty-second chapter of Exodus, 
which she read, in a sweet mellow tone; then she di- 
rected our attention to the misfortune that befell Moses, 
because he in an angry passion dashed down the stone 
tablets on which God’s commandments were written. 
For this outburst of anger the great leader lost the 
privilege of reaching the land of Canaan. 

Then she laid down the Bible and began to discourse 
on historical incidents, mentioning many instances where 
men of renown and usefulness had brought ruin on 
themselves and destruction on their country by not 
controlling their evil tempers. “ Alexander the Great,” 
said she, “‘ was able to conquer the world, but failed to 
subdue his evil passion. That renowned warrior and 
skilful diplomat, who at one time was able to dictate 
laws which the world was bound to obey, could not set 
bounds to his own temper; for whilst in the midst of 
a fit of anger he slew Clitus, one of his bosom friends, 
who had been an able commander and a faithful sup- 
porter of his crown. Thus, in one little moment of 
anger, this illustrious conqueror dyed his hands in the 
blood of his innocent friend and rendered himself mis- 
erable for life. It is said that Alexander never expe- 
rienced a moment’s happiness after that sad occurrence, 
and that his life was no doubt shortened by an accusing 
conscience.” 


Mrs. Falkland was listened to with profound atten- 
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tion, and I am happy in the belief that the effects of the 
lesson made a lasting impression on the minds of all 
those children. I noticed the tears streaming from the 
eyes of the two boys who had been fighting, and the 
good woman had scarcely finished her lecture when they 
simultaneously grasped each other’s hand, and caused a 
shout of joy to rise from the lips of all by their friendly 
greetings. 

Those two boys were ever afterwards fast and true 
friends: they did not forget or despise the valuable 
lesson given by the kind lady. Many years after that 
time, while we were assembled round the camp-fires 
during the war, telling yarns of our childhood days, 
I heard those boys describing that incident. Both of 
them distinguished themselves on the bloody field at 
Bunker Hill, and both rose to the rank of colonel ; 
one was killed at Monmouth, and the other survived 
the war and lived to a ripe old age. 

In the early part of the summer of 1759, when 
Oscar and Olivia were a little over two years old, I 
erected for them a rude bath-house, a few yards below 
the fountain. I dug a hole in the ground near the 
branch, about eighteen inches deep and four feet in 
length, and paved the bottom with smooth, flat stones, 
and walled the sides up with the same sort of masonry, 
then turned a portion of the stream of water into it. 
Having thus arranged the ground-work, I proceeded 
to build a cosey little house round the reservoir with 
diminutive wooden sticks which I cut on the moun- | 
tain-side. After raising the walls as high as my head, 
I covered the edifice with leafy branches of trees, so as 
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to shield the little bathers from the scorching rays of 
the sun. 

When the commodious establishment was completed, 
I prevailed on Mrs. Falkland to go and examine the 
result of my industry and skill, which she graciously 
consented to do, and amply rewarded me for my toil 
by the extravagance of her praise. She was delighted 
with the ingenuity displayed in planning the work, and 
consented for me to introduce Oscar and Olivia into 
their splendid bath-house. As soon as the permission 
had been granted I hurried to the house after the chil- 
dren, where I found them working the two dogs to a 
miniature wagon. They followed me to the spring, 
where I undressed and conducted them into the water, 
when they began to caper about, shouting and kicking 
like frisky young lambs. It was a sight well worth 
the trouble endured by me in the construction of the 
house. 

I let them remain in the water as long as I thought 
it prudent to do, and when I undertook to get them 
out, a considerable row resulted. They resisted my 
attempt to lift them out of the water, and I was com- 
pelled to seek the assistance of Mrs. Falkland, who 
managed to persuade them to leave it. 

It was my greatest pleasure to be allowed to witness 
their daily ablutions, which I continued to do for three 
consecutive years; then Mrs. Falkland caused a separate 
apartment to be erected for Olivia’s sole benefit. Those 
children were as fond of the water as young ducks, and 
before they were ten years old could swim equally as 
well as those aquatic fowls. 
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They would plunge into the creek yonder, near its 
mouth, where the water is full twenty feet deep, and 
swim from one side to the other at least a dozen times 
before they: would stop to rest. They would some- 
times go down to the mouth of the creek and swim to 
the falls yonder for a wager, requesting me to take my 
stand at the upper end and judge the race. 

Olivia was the best swimmer, and invariably beat 
Oscar to the goal; the wager was most usually a kiss, 
which he enjoyed in giving as much as he would if he 
had won the right to receive instead of giving; at 
least, I noticed that no time was lost in paying the 
wager at the end of the race. 

Those were happy days to me as well as to the chil- 
dren, and it gladdens this old heart of mine to recount 
the incidents which I so well remember. 

Oscar and Olivia were continually in each other’s 
company. No duties could tear them asunder; no one 
sought to separate them; every one rejoiced in their hap- 
piness. They wandered over the romantic mountains 
and gazed with passionate delight at the wonderful 
works of Nature. They, with arms around each other’s 
waist, sat in some rural grotto and silently watched the 
golden rays of the setting sun dancing on the placid 
bosom of the river. No evil thoughts ever disturbed 
the solid foundation that virtue had laid in their young 
hearts. Deceit, hypocrisy, and vice were total strangers 
to them. They were Nature’s own children, who knew 
no guile, 

They sought the society of none but that of each 
other, though I was always a privileged guest, never 
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failing to receive a hearty welcome when I chose to 
spend the day with them. I frequently found them 
seated beneath the shade of the apple-trees, where I 
would watch them from some distant hiding-place to 
see how they managed to pass the time. They would 
sit by each other’s side sometimes for hours without 
uttering a word, their hands closely pressed in each 
other, gazing at the innumerable sweet singing-birds 
that perched on the trees above their heads. 

They never mentioned the subject of love, but it 
constituted the foundation of their enchanting rev- 
eries. It quickened the flow of blood in their young 
veins and thrilled their souls with celestial joy. They 
made no vows of eternal constancy, because they 
knew no guile. They experienced no fears of evil, 
because they were strangers to deceit, fraud, and sin. 
They regarded each other as perfection, and consid- 
ered love as a natural passion which they supposed 
was enjoyed by all young people. They were like two 
diamonds fresh from Golconda,—pure, but unpolished ; 
the hidden value was there, but it was not outwardly 
visible. 

When Oscar conyersed with Olivia, the burden of 
his discourse consisted in words of extravagant praise of 
her beauty and the goodness of her heart, except when 
expatiating on the charms of Nature, to all of which 
she listened with passionate delight. They had no 
secrets to keep from each other and no faults to mend. 
Each confided to the other every thought. No dis- 
putes ever arose between them. ‘The days, weeks, and 
months flew unheeded past them, whilst they drifted 
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on unconscious of the rapid flight of time, intoxicated 
with the exquisite pleasures by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

They were very industrious, never neglecting the 
duties assigned them by Mrs. Falkland. But nothing 
could induce them to remain separated for any length of 
time. If Oscar had out-door work to perform, Olivia 
invariably went along to assist him; when she had a 
task assigned to her, he was sure to help her finish it. 
They, however, were required to work very little, for 
Mr. Falkland’s financial condition was such as to enable 
him to indulge those whom he loved with an ardent 
devotion. 

Oscar and Olivia usually attended the school five 
months of each year. They always sat on the same 
bench and wrote on the same desk. They were favor- 
ites of all the pupils, for they were continually doing 
acts of unselfish kindness for their juvenile friends. 
Olivia scarcely ever came to the school-house without 
bringing some little present, which she bestowed on 
her playmates, whilst Oscar endeavored to imitate the 
generosity of his sister. After school hours, of even- 
ings, Oscar and Olivia would steal away to the moun- 
tain-side and seat themselves in one of the rural grot- 
tos near the summit, where they could watch the silver 
surface of the beautiful river whose silent waters glided 
noiselessly by the base of yonder crag. 

There is a little grotto yonder, just below that pro- 
jecting cliff, where Oscar had prepared a rude seat, and 
built an arbor with the branches of trees. He and 
Olivia used to go there to enjoy the picturesque scenery. 
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From that point one can get a fair view of the river for 
a distance of ten miles; there is nothing more charm- 
ing in the shape of grandeur than to watch the depart- 
ing sun from that elevated place. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


At the September term, 1759, of the court, the case 
of Albert Dunbar vs. Rolla Falkland was called for 
trial, but an application for a continuance was made by 
the plaintiff, who filed an affidavit stating that he could 
not safely go to trial on account of the absence of 
Donald Delroy, an important witness, by whom he, 
affiant, expected to prove his title to the mulatto slave 
Tilly. The court sustained the motion, and the case 
was continued until the next term, to be held in March, 
1760. 

Mr. Falkland did not resist the application for de- 
lay, as he dreaded the final result, knowing full well 
that the chances of winning his case were rather slim. 
He also knew that a failure would entail wretchedness 
and despair on the unfortunate slave in controversy. 

Tilly eyed Mr. Falkland intently on his return from 
the court. She was eager to learn her fate, yet afraid 
to ask the question, the answer to which she believed 
would seal her doom. 

“All is yet well, my good girl,” said Mr. Falkland ; 
as he entered the house. Then he endeavored to ex- 
plain to her the present phase of the case, which he 
found no little difficulty in making her understand. 

At the March term of the court, in the year 1760, - 
the case involving Tilly’s fate was tried before the 


Honorable Roderick Rollin. Donald Delroy, the only 
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witness who was allowed to testify, as was feared by 
Mr. Falkland, committed wilful perjury. He abso- 
lutely denied that he had ever sold or attempted to sell 
the girl Tilly to defendant. He stated at the same 
time that she never belonged to him, but that she was 
the sole property of Albert Dunbar; that he, the wit- 
ness, had merely allowed defendant to take the girl as 
a temporary nurse for Olivia, with the distinct under- 
standing that she was to return to her owner when called 
for by him. Witness admitted that he had agreed to 
part with his title to Milly and Clinky, who, at the 
time, belonged to him, but as to the slave Tilly, he had 
never intimated to defendant that he, witness, was the 
owner of her. . 

This evidence, as a matter of course, was sufficient to 
settle the case against defendant, which it did in short 
order; while the Right Honorable Roderick Rollin 
took it upon himself to expatiate extensively on the 
wickedness of the ungenerous attempt made by defend- 
ant to deprive plaintiff of his property. ‘It seems 
strange,’ continued his honor, “that Mr. Falkland 
should have been so regardless of the common prin- 
ciples of justice as to take advantage of the generosity 
of his neighbor, by making a wicked effort to defraud 
him out of his lawful property. The court will there- 
fore tax him with the costs of this proceeding, and re- 
quire him to deliver up the slave Tilly to her owner 
without delay. The court embraces this occasion to 
remind defendant that no trifling will for a moment be 
tolerated. The sheriff will at once take possession of 


the slave, and deliver her to the plaintiff, and if the 
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costs are not immediately paid, he will arrest and 
imprison the defendant until the judgment is satis- 
fied.” 

Thus ended a farce, the effect of which was to insure 
the destruction of Tilly, and bring sorrow and despair 
to the Rockland house, while the goddess of Justice 
unfolded her white wings and fled from the disgraceful 
scene. 

It was with a sad heart indeed that Mr. Falkland 
bent his way homewards, dreading the moment when 
he would be no longer able to conceal from Tilly her 
awful doom. 

Rolla Falkland was a man of iron nerve, possessing 
an eminent degree of firmness. He most usually was 
able to master grief and subdue anger, but on that oc- 
casion he failed to command that strength that the exi- 
gencies required. He rode slowly along the highway, 
intending to delay his arrival until a late hour at night, 
so that he would find the servants asleep, as he pre- 
ferred to break the sad news to his wife first. 

While he was leisurely wending his way towards his 
yet happy home, every now and then checking the speed - 
of his horse in order to delay the time of his arrival, 
Dunbar overtook him in the road, but that individual 
hurried past without stopping. As he went by he cast 
a glance of triumph at his hated neighbor, which was 
pregnant with no little significance. Mr. Falkland bit 
his lip, but maintained a dignified silence. 

When he passed through the gate near the creek, he 
bent his way to the stable, where he unsaddled and fed — 
his horse, and then began to wander through the orch- 
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ard in order to kill time until he was sure the servants 
had all retired for the night. On entering his wife’s 
room she met him at the door with an anxious look of 
inquiry on her face. 

“Oh, Rolla dear,” she exclaimed, “I see by your 
looks that all is lost.” 

“Yes, my darling, all is lost,” replied the distressed 
husband. “The case has been decided against us, and 
we must give poor Tilly up.” 

“Is there no other remedy by which this awful 
calamity can be averted ?” 

“‘ None whatever ; but, my dear, let me beseech you to 
muster all your fortitude now, for we must endeavor to 
alleviate as far as possible the deplorable condition of 
the helpless girl.” 

“Can you not induce that hard-hearted man to sell 
Tilly by offering him a large sum of money for her?” 

“T fear not, though I mean to make the trial. I 
_ would rather part with all my possessions than to al- 
low that innocent girl to be again placed under the 
tyrannical control of that barbarous demon.” 

Mrs. Falkland then took up the candle, and, in pur- 
suance of her established custom, visited the nursery, 
to see that the children were comfortably disposed of 
for the night. A moment had scarcely elapsed before 
she returned and thus addressed her husband,— 

“Take off your boots, Rolla dear, and follow me; I 
have something to show you worth looking at.” 

The anxious husband followed her with noiseless 
tread, having doffed his heavy boots; and no sooner 
had he entered the room than his wife seized his hand 
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and led him to the side of a very low truckle-bed, on 
which Oscar and Olivia usually slept. He then and 
there beheld a picture the sight of which was enough 
to soften a heart of marble. Oscar and Olivia lay with 
their lips close together, whilst their arms were thrown 
round each other’s necks, sweetly sleeping in each other’s 
firm embrace. ‘Tilly was reposing on a little bed close 
to the one occupied by the children. She had drawn 
her humble couch as close as she could to the one on 
which Oscar and Olivia reposed. They were all slum- 
bering sweetly. It required no stretch of the mind to 
see that Tilly had fallen asleep thinking alone of the 
happiness of the little darlings. 

“ Rolla dear,” said Mrs. Falkland, after her hus- 
band had gazed at the innocent sleepers for several 
minutes, “do you not think that if that cruel man 
could behold this affecting sight he would relent?” 

“Perhaps he would, Mary. I cannot see how any 
man could resist an appeal like that; if he could he is 
worse than a demon. By the by, an idea has occurred 
to me. I will go immediately and fetch Dunbar here, 
and let him view that picture. It may soften his re- 
Jentless nature. I can bring him here in a few minutes. 
I will make this last effort to save that poor girl. If 
it does not succeed it can do no harm. However, my 
dear, since I have reflected upon the matter, I think it 
would be better to despatch a note to Dunbar by one of 
the hired men, because he would not come if he knew the 
reason why we wanted him, which he would of course . 
learn if I were to go after him. Go and awaken one 
of the men while I write the note, and I will ask Dun- 
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bar to come here immediately, as I wish to see him on 
business of importance.” 

Without a moment’s delay Mrs. Falkland hurried to 
an adjacent room, where two of the field-hands slept, 
and requested one of them to report to her husband in 
person as soon as he could. A young man, who had 
been serving as a field-hand on Rockland farm for 
three years, named Thomas Gilberton, prepared. to obey 
the summons, without waiting to know the nature of 
the service required. 

“Take this note to Albert Dunbar, Thomas, as soon 
as you can. If he has retired, get some one to awaken 
him, then deliver the note to him yourself. Do not 
trust the paper out of your hands until you deliver it 
to him.” 

Thomas touched his hat politely and hurried away. 

You see that the distance from Redfield to Rockland 
is very short, consequently Thomas did not have far to 
go to deliver the note. He found Dunbar and Delroy 
amusing themselves, as usual, over a game at cards, and 
handed the note to the former-named individual as 
soon as he entered the room. 

“What’s up, Tom?” cried Dunbar, as soon as he 
finished reading the note. “ What in the deuce can 
Falkland want with me at this late hour, I wonder ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” replied Thomas; “something 
very important, I expect, sir, as I was ordered to be in 
a great hurry.” 

“Ts Tilly ill, Tom ?” 

“No, sir, I believe not.” 


“You had better go at once, Dunbar,” said Delroy, 
g* 
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as he played the ace on his adversary’s knave. “I am 
four to your two, old fellow.” 

“Very well,” exclaimed Dunbar, “I'll go as soon 
as we finish this game; but I would like to know what 
in the deuce Falkland wants with me at this hour of 
night ?” 

“He wants to buy Tilly, of course,” replied Delroy, 
as he proceeded to shuffle and deal the cards; ‘‘ what 
else could you suppose he wanted? You might make a 
good thing out of him if you were not so completely 
captivated by that girl’s pretty face.” 

“ Delroy, don’t bother yourself about my affairs ; 
just run your own boat, and let mine alone.” 

“Six to four, Dunbar, and my deal.” 

“Hurry up, and don’t keep a fellow waiting all 
meght.” 

“There is the ace. I guess you can’t beat that.” 

‘“‘ Where is the bottle ?” 

“On the lower shelf in the left-hand corner of the 
cupboard there.” 

Dunbar took a swig from the contents of the bottle, 
and set out to visit Rockland. 

“Hurry back,” said Delroy ; “it is getting very late, 
but I will wait for you if you promise to hasten back. 
I am curious to know what Falkland wants with you.” 

Dunbar set out on his way to the Rockland farm, no 
less curious to know what caused the summons than 
was Donald Delroy. Thomas followed silently behind, 
pondering over the strange state of affairs, vaguely 
fearing that some sort of mischief was brewing. 

Only a few moments were consumed in traversing the 
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short distance that intervened between Redfield and 
Rockland, when he blustered into the room where 
Falkland and his wife awaited his arrival. 

“ What in the deuce do you want with a fellow at 
this late hour, Falkland?” demanded the uncouth 
ruffian. 

“Hush, Mr. Dunbar!” whispered Mr. Falkland ; 
“don’t speak so loud. I want to show you something, 
and then we will talk the matter over.” 

“Allright. Nothing’s happened, I hope? By the 
by, how’s my nigger, Tilly ?” 

“ Wait a moment and you shall see for yourself ; 
but I must beg you to keep quiet, else you will disturb 
the sleepers.” 

Then they followed Mrs. Falkland into the room 
where Tilly and the children lay. The trembling lady 
approached the bedside, and held the light so as to 
exhibit the beautiful picture in its most attractive 
shape. 

Dunbar drew near the bed and riveted his eyes on 
the beautiful group and silently watched the innocent 
sleepers for a few moments. Then glancing down to 
where Tilly lay, he glared at her with a savage joy. 
Hope died in Mrs. Falkland’s bosom when she noticed 
that significant stare. 

“Nice gal that,’ muttered the depraved wretch, as 
Mr. Falkland led him out of the room. 

“Mr. Dunbar,” said Falkland, “you certainly will 
not be so cruel as to separate Tilly from those pretty 
children when you know how they love her. It is for 
them I plead. Spare them the terrible pain which 
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you know will be felt if you take the girl from 
them.” 

“ Nonsense, Falkland! them brats ’1l forget the gal 
in a week.” 

“There I think you are mistaken, Mr. Dunbar. 
Then it will kill Tilly if you take her away from the 
children. You have no idea how she loves them. I 
wanted you to see them as they are now. That is the 
way they always sleep, and I was led to believe that 
you would consent to sell your claim to the poor girl 
when you were made acquainted with the intensity of 
her attachment for the children. I will pay you twice 
the value of the slave, yea, I will raise the bid to four 
times her value ; in fact, you may fix your price and 
I will pay it cheerfully. Think a moment before you 
answer. Reflect about the anguish and despair you 
will inflict on the girl and her mother by a refusal, to 
say nothing of the sorrow it will be the means of im- 
posing on those darling little ones. You need not 
think of the misery that will fall upon me and my 
wife if you refuse, but for Heaven’s sake have pity on 
Tilly and the innocent babes. God will reward you, 
and your conscience will whisper words of sweet con- 
solation to your soul. Come, open your heart this one 
time, and make us supremely happy by granting this 
great favor.” 

Mrs. Falkland added her earnest entreaties to the 
eloquent and affecting appeal just delivered by her 
husband. With tearful eyes and trembling voice, she 
pleaded her case with a fervor and sorrowful tender- 
ness that ought to have melted a heart of stone. The 
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more she said the more intense became her wish to avert 
from the unfortunate Tilly the awful fate that was 
ready to descend on her head. 

“How can you have the heart,” she cried, “ to de- 
stroy the happiness of those innocent children? You 
had a fond and loving mother; she is now in heaven. 
In her name I ask you to have compassion for us. 
She loved you and you adored her, and if she were 
here to-night she would add her entreaties to mine.” 

Dunbar had stood there with a cold, pitiless expres- 
sion on his ugly face, listening unmoved at the im- 
passioned words uttered by the distressed wife and 
mother. 

“Falkland,” he said, “if I could talk like you, I 
would either study law or turn preacher. You can 
outplead any lawyer I ever met, and as to preaching, 
you eclipse the best of ’em; but as I happen not to 
belong to your class, I beg you not to waste any more 
words on me. If my memory is not at fault, and I 
don’t think it is, you told me to do my very worst, but 
being a kind-hearted man, as you know, I did not do 
that. I could have dispossessed you of Milly and 
Clinky as easily as I did of Tilly, but I was disposed 
to be generous and liberal with you. I have con- 
sented for you to keep two of the niggers, while I 
only claim one. Now, after all of my liberality you 
are dissatisfied, and, as I think, rather greedy in your 
demands. To make the matter short, I must tell you 
in plain terms that Tilly is my property, and I’m 
agwine to have her at all hazards. She is not for 
sale; I don’t want your money nor your blessings, 
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but I want my nigger, and the devil with all his 
imps at his back can’t prevent me from taking her. 
Good-night, Falkland; pleasant dreams to you and 
your happy family. I shall expect my nigger to be 
sent home early in the morning.” 

Then he stalked proudly away, rejoicing at the mis- 
ery he had left behind. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE morning sun had scarcely appeared above yon- 
der hill when I arrived at the Rockland farm the day 
after the incidents just mentioned. I dislike to talk of 
sorrow, anguish, and despair, and if I did I would be 
unable to find language adequate for the description of 
what I saw on that memorable morning, when Mrs. 
Falkland, with eyes swimming in tears and with trem- 
bling voice, related to me the distressful news in regard 
to the decision of the court. 

I found Tilly prostrated and almost crazy with grief, 
wringing her hands and uttering loud exclamations of 
sorrow, whilst Milly, poor soul, was endeavoring to 
pacify her daughter, when it was plain to be seen that 
she needed consolation equally as much as Tilly. 

Oscar and Olivia were screaming as if their hearts 
would break, clinging to the skirts of the girl’s dress, 
every now and then begging her to hush, at the same 
time telling her in the most endearing prattle how 
much they loved her. They could not comprehend the 
meaning of the distress that was afflicting their beloved 
nurse. 

Mrs. Falkland requested me to take the children to 
the orchard and try to quiet them, which I at once 
attempted to do; but they peremptorily refused to leave 
Tilly’s side. They resisted all my efforts to console 
them, and continued to beseech the weeping girl to 
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hush. Finally, Mrs. Falkland spoke gently to Tilly, 
beseeching her to try to subdue her grief for the sake 
of the distressed little darlings. ‘This she made a vig- 
orous but ineffectual attempt to do. Seizing both of the 
children in her arms, she held them fondly to her 
breast and began to talk to them in a subdued tone. 
“My blessed Redeemer, have mercy on me!” she 
cried. ‘“ How can I live away from these little dar- 
lings? My beloved mistress, save me from this terrible 
calamity! Kill me, but don’t let him take me away !” 
Finally, her physical strength was exhausted, and 
she fell in a swoon. Then I renewed my efforts to 
decoy the children from the house, and by persisting 
for a long time succeeded in getting them to accompany 
me to the spring, where I prevailed on them to take a 
bath. It was not long after they began to toddle about 
in the water until they were screaming as loud with 
delight as they had five minutes ago with sorrow. 
“We are compelled to face this dreadful calamity,” 
said Mr. Falkland ; “there is no escape. We have done 
all we could, and my conscience is clear; we must pre- 
pare ourselves to endure the blow as best we can. 
Tilly must go. The very thought of her fate is heart- 
rending in the extreme. It would be better for us to 
go with her to Redfield before the sheriff comes, as his 
presence would only increase her trepidation. Go, dar- 
ling, and ask Milly to go with us to encourage the poor 
girl; meantime, tell Tilly that we will never cease our 
efforts to induce Dunbar to let her return to us. He | 
may relent when his vengeance is satiated. Tell her 
Oscar and Olivia shall go to see her every day, so shall 
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her mother. Make haste, my darling, there is hope 
left us yet; do your best to sustain the unfortunate 
creature, and try to keep calm yourself, and it will 
greatly aid you in pacifying her.” 

At length the mournful procession started. If the 
family had been following the girl to the grave their 
sorrow would have been less poignant. They had well- 
founded reasons to believe that they were taking her to 
a fate worse than death, and, as the sequel afterwards 
proved, their apprehensions were correct. 

When Mr. Falkland arrived at Redfield he was met 
at the front door by Dunbar and Delroy. 

“ Indeed, Falkland,” cried Dunbar, “you honor my 
nigger with a goodly escort. It was unnecessary for 
you to have put yourself and your amiable wife to all 
this inconvenience. I would have waited for the sheriff 
if I had been in your place. Jam afraid you have 
spoiled my nigger by your high-flown notions and deli- 
cate attentions, but I guess I’m the boy that can top her 
elevated aspirations. I can tame her ina week. I’m 
the best nigger-trainer you ever saw.” 

Falkland made a desperate effort to choke down his 
rising ire. “Mr. Dunbar,” said Mrs. Falkland, “we 
have endeavored to teach Tilly nothing but what we 
thought she ought to learn. You will, I think, find 
her obedient, submissive, and good, and I earnestly 
hope you will treat her kindly, and let her visit the 
children very often.” 

“Oh, certainly, madam; I would do anything to 
please you; but that gal mustn’t go to putting on any 
high-strung airs about me. If she is obedient and sub- 

10 
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missive to my wishes, why, then she will have a good 
time; but let her go to playing the grand lady about 
me if she wants to see trouble.” 

It would be useless for me to attempt to make you 
understand the intensity of grief experienced by Oscar 
and Olivia during the first fortnight after Tilly was 
taken away from them. They asked a thousand ques- 
tions about her every day, inquiring when she would 
come back. 

Me. Falkland consented, on the third morning after 
Tilly had been delivered to Dunbar, that I might take 
them to see her. I was amply rewarded for my trip 
by the joy I experienced from witnessing the happiness 
that Oscar and Olivia felt when they were passionately 
embraced by their former nurse. Tilly’s joy was mani- 
fested by passionate kisses and extravagant utterances, 
whilst tears of delight flowed from her eyes. She ex- 
tracted a promise from me to fetch the little darlings 
to see her very often, which promise I faithfully kept 
until Fortune put an end to my visits by letting Fate 
set his seal to her doom. 

She informed me that Dunbar treated her with un- | 
expected kindness since her return to Redfield, which 
led her to hope that her hard-hearted master had con- 
cluded to make her home more pleasant than it used to 
be. Would to Heaven that her fond hopes had been 
realized! but they were not.’ 

Dunbar was clearing the field for action. In the 
first place, Delroy’s sister, who had for many years — 
been afflicted with a fatal disease, was at that time 
lingering on the brink of the grave. Jt did not suit 
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the wishes of Dunbar to develop his plans whilst that 
unfortunate woman lived. Then there was Captain 
Delroy, whose absence at that particular period was 
very desirable. “If the sister would be so accom- 
modating as to die,” muttered Dunbar to himself, 
“her brother would depart and leave the field to 
me.” 

The hapless lady expired on the 13th day of June, 
1760, and Delroy set out on one of his mysterious 
voyages in a fortnight after the funeral. 

I am now approaching that part of my story that 
affords me no pleasure to dwell on, but the very thought 
of it awakens the most painful recollections. I would 
fain leave it untold, but that would show a job half 
finished, because I promised to furnish you a truthful 
history of those two families. 

It is not wise to dine on dainties every day, but 
substantial food should form a part of our diet. Too 
much leisure produces languor, while too much labor 
begets disease. A moderate quantity of all insures 
health, strength, and happiness. The same rule ap- 
plies to mental food. Too much reading wearies the 
mind; to read none is to be ignorant. If spring were 
to last always, we would pray for autumn; or if sum- 
mer had no end, we would long for winter. It is the 
change that affords us so much pleasure. Therefore I 
skip no part of my story, but give you the bad as well 
as the good, and throw in the indifferent. Take it as 
+t is or take it not at all. Some people maintain that it 
+; as much of a crime to wish a deed done as to do it. 
If that is true, then I am a murderer, because I have a 
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thousand times wished for Dunbar’s death; but I differ 
with those who preach that doctrine. 

I arranged a plan of signals for Tilly by which she 
could let me know when Dunbar was absent, for Oscar 
and Olivia had learned to fear and despise him, and 
Milly had received peremptory orders to keep away 
from Redfield; therefore it was only when she knew 
the proprietor was away that she ventured to visit her 
unhappy daughter. I procured three broad strips of 
cloth, one blue, one white, and the other red, and told 
Tilly to hang the white one on the yard-fence when 
Dunbar was away, and the red cloth was to signify his 
presence at home, and if he was expected to return very 
soon the blue strip was to occupy a place near the white. 
By means of this ingenuity I could tell when it was 
safe to take Oscar and Olivia over to see their former 
nurse. 

I erected a line of signals at the Rockland farm also, 
by which I could inform Tilly when we were about to 
set out to visit her. You will notice that persons 
standing in front of the stone house could easily see 
any one who occupied a position near the brick. I 
always hoisted the white flag at Rockland when I was 
ready to start with the children, so that she might be 
on the lookout for her master, and be ready to put up 
the red sign if he arrived while we were coming. 

It was but a short while after the death of Captain 
Delroy’s sister that Dunbar’s villainous plot began to 
develop itself. One morning, soon after breakfast, 
while I was frolicking with Oscar and Olivia in the 
spring branch just below the fountain, I saw Tilly 
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running rapidly towards the stone house. I hurried 
after her to ascertain what the matter was. I noticed 
that the poor girl was terribly frightened. very now 
and then she would cast an anxious look behind, as if 
she expected to be pursued by some one. The body of 
her gown was considerably torn and hanging in tatters 
about her waist, whilst little stains of blood appeared 
on her neck and shoulders. 

She arrived at the house in advance of me, conse- 
quently I did not hear what she said at first; but 
Heaven knows, [heard enough to chill the very marrow 
in my bones. The smooth tender skin on her neck and 
shoulders was covered with long red stripes, from the 
ends of which blood was oozing out. The inhuman 
tyrant had been lashing the poor girl’s back with his 
triple-thonged whip. Throwing herself on her knees 
before Mrs. Falkland, she besought her in pitiful terms 
to save her from her cruel master. 

“ What did he whip you for?” inquired the distressed 
lady, as she struggled hard to hide her grief. 

The hot blood rushed to the girl’s cheeks, dyeing 
them with a crimson blush, whilst she buried her face 
on Mrs. Falkland’s lap and gave way to a fresh out- 
burst of tears. The answer, though not made in words, 
was at once understood by the questioner ; that modest 
blush spoke in a language easily to be interpreted. 

Mrs Falkland requested me to go after her husband 
at once, who was overlooking some repairs that his 
employés were making at the extreme upper end of 
the farm. I did not wait for a repetition of the request, 


as you may well believe ; I ran the whole distance at 
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the top of my speed, because I shared the distressful 
feelings that disturbed Mrs. Falkland. I left Oscar 
and Olivia weeping by the side of Tilly, whilst they 
were begging her not to cry. Milly was totally pros- 
trated with grief, and sat gazing wildly at her mistress, 
unable to utter a single word. 

I experienced some little difficulty in finding Mr. 
Falkland, for when I reached the place where I ex- 
pected to find him, I was informed by one of the la- 
borers that he had gone up on the spur of the mountain 
to select some timbers to be used in the repairs which 
he was superintending. Without a moment’s delay I 
hurried towards the designated spot, where I had the 
good luck to find the object of my search. 

As soon as I could get air enough into my lungs 
(for I was completely exhausted by running rapidly up 
the side of the mountain) I delivered Mrs. Falkland’s 
message, telling him in as few words as possible how 
matters stood at the house. He at once started to obey 
the summons of his wife. I shall leave you to imagine 
my astonishment when we arrived at the house and 
found Tilly gone. 

The greatest confusion prevailed, while Mrs. Falk- 
land, with trembling voice, informed’ her husband that 
Mr. Dunbar had with brutal force dragged Tilly from 
the house, swearing the most horrid oaths, and declar- 
ing that he would tame her haughty pride or whip her 
to death. He was accompanied by a negro man, who 
was forced to tie the girl’s hands and assist in taking — 
her back to Redfield. 

“ Merciful God !” exclaimed Mr. Falkland, as he took 
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his trusty rifle from its hiding-place in the closet and 
began to prime it; “that unconscionable rogue will 
compel me to stain my hands with his blood.” 

‘No, no, no!’ exclaimed the frightened lady, as she 
threw her arms around her husband’s neck; “ dear 
Rolla, do not, I beseech you; nay, I will on my knees 
beg you not to stain your soul with that awful crime. 
Go as quick as you can arid collect the people of the 
neighborhood together; inform them how matters stand ; 
ask their advice and assistance. Perhaps you will meet 
with some one who can have some influence with that 
cruel man; at least make the trial, but for Heaven’s 
sake do not violate God’s holy laws! Remember that 


verse, ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will 
99) 


repay. 

“You are right, my darling,” replied the pacified 
husband, as he replaced his rifle in the closet ; “I will 
not commit murder, but if ever I have a chance to 
punish that scoundrel he will have good cause to re- 
member me.” 

“ Go, Rolla,” rejoined his wife, “ without delay, and 
see Mr. Barnard and others, and eniist them in the poor 
girl’s cause.” 

Mr. Falkland mounted his horse and set out to 
consult with his neighbors, vainly hoping to be able to 
induce some of them to interfere in behalf of the un- 
fortunate slave. It never occurred to his mind that a 
majority of his neighbors were themselves the owners 
of slaves, and that they considered it the right of every 
one to do as he pleased with his own property. Those 
devoted lovers of liberty were ready to shed their last 
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drop of blood in the cause of freedom, provided always 
that it did not interfere with their right to enslave ne- 
groes. ‘They could preach eloquent sermons in favor 
of liberty whilst they practised the most cruel deeds of 
tyranny. 

Mr. Falkland first bent his course to my father’s 
house with a view of seeking his advice about the 
melancholy affair, but unfortunately found no one at 
home. He then hastened on to the next nearest neigh- 
bor, whose assistance he expected to procure, but found 
him in the act of flogging one of his negro men for 
some petty misdemeanor. This neighbor of course did 
not think it at all right to meddle with other people’s 
business, especially in the management of their slaves. 
The next man was too busy to waste his time about an 
affair of such a trivial nature as the whipping of a 
mulatto wench. 

The next man Mr. Falkland called on was a one- 
legged soldier who had lost a limb at Quebec. He 
flew into a terrible passion as soon as he heard the par- 
ticulars of the horrible cruelty, swearing that he would 
go immediately and kill the heartless villain. But he 
had no horse and was not able to march five miles on 
one leg, so you see that the only one who was willing 
to assist Mr. Falkland was unfortunately unable to 
do it. The result was that nothing was accomplished, 
and the proprietor of Rockland farm returned re- 
luctantly to his home to report the lamentable fact to 
his wife. 

How long Mr. Falkland had been absent I do not 
know, but I will tell you what occurred while he was 
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gone. A few moments after he set out on his fruitless 
Journey I, in order to divert the minds of Oscar and 
Olivia from the painful recollections of Tilly’s distress, 
persuaded them to go with me to look at some young 
robins that occupied a nest in an apple-tree. They 
shouted with joy, and soon forgot the unfortunate affair 
that had but a moment ago wrung their hearts with 
sorrow. 

As soon as I succeeded in the accomplishment of my 
purpose by restoring their minds to a state of com- 
posure, I began to ruminate about the unfortunate 
situation of Tilly. I exhausted the store-house of my 
wit in the vain effort to invent some plan by which I 
might be able to render some sort of assistance, but I 
racked my simple brain to no purpose. 

At last I concluded to reconnoitre the Redfield 
premises and, if possible, secure a private interview 
with Tilly. I thought maybe she would be able to 
suggest some plan by which I could help her. Vain 
and foolish thought indeed it was; but my intentions 
were laudable nevertheless. 

I reconducted Oscar and Olivia to the house, and 
immediately bent my way to the Redfield farm, ap- 
proaching the house from the rear, as I did not want 
Dunbar to see me. I went through the garden in front 
of the orchard, and concealed myself behind a cluster 
of rose-briers, intending to wait until I could get an 
opportunity to speak to one of the servants without 
letting the proprietor see me. 

After remaining in my hiding-place until my pa- 
tience began to wane, I ventured into the kitchen. 
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where I saw a decrepit old negro woman busily card- 
ing wool. 

“ Where is Tilly, grandmamma ?” I whispered. 

“Ah, poor child!” groaned the old creature, “ it 
would be much better if she were dead and in her 
grave.” 

“ But where is she?” I again inquired. 

The old woman arose from her seat, went to the door, 
and cautiously looked out; then she went to the back 
window and peered through it; then coming back, she 
placed her mouth close to my ear, and in a trembling 
whisper said,— 

“That cruel man is whipping the poor child to 
death !” 

“‘ Where are they now?” I asked. 

“In the barn,” replied the frightened woman. “Go 
home, child,” she muttered, as she pushed me out at 
the door; “don’t let him see you here, or he’ll beat me, 
too.” 

I did not go home as directed, but I resolved to com- 
plete my reconnoissance. Consequently I retraced my 
steps through the garden, passed round through the 
back part of the orchard, so as to be able to approach 
the rear of the barn unperceived. 

It was situated about three hundred yards from the 
brick house, and just on the crest of that hill you see 
over yonder where those two tall trees stand. The 
barn was a large double log house with two spacious 
rooms, where wheat and oats were usually threshed out. 
The door was on the east side, and a large window 
opened on the south. The space or openings between 
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the logs had been lined with boards. One room, where 
the threshing was always done, had a smooth plank 
floor in it; the other one had nothing but a dirt floor. 

I having made up my mind to see what was going 
on, began to reflect about the chances of being able to 
reach the barn without being discovered by Dunbar. 
Finally I concluded to take a circuitous route, so as to 
go round behind the hill and approach it from the north, 
which would fetch me up on the side where there was 
no door or window. 

When I got nearly to the crest of the hill I halted 
behind a stack of straw that was within twenty paces 
of the building, when I heard Dunbar’s voice, but 
could not distinguish the words. My curiosity was 
now wrought up to white heat, and nothing could have 
prevented me from going to the barn, though I was 
very anxious to do it without being seen. I therefore 
began to glide noiselessly along, with my body bent so 
as to bring my head close to the ground, by which 
means I succeeded in reaching the back of the barn 
unperceived, when I beheld a sight that for a moment 
paralyzed every nerve in my body. I have lived neerly 
ninety years since that day, and to this moment I have 
not forgotten the terrible shock inflicted on my nerves 
by the awful sight. 

A horizontal beam was fastened on top of a couple 
of upright posts about six or seven feet above the floor, 
to which Tilly’s hands were securely tied. Her arms 
were stretched up as far as they could reach, so that 
her feet could scarcely touch the floor. Her body from 
the waist to her chin was bare, and I noticed that the 
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tender skin was covered with bleeding stripes, while 
Dunbar stood there with his sleeves rolled above his 
elbows, holding his whip in his right hand, whilst he 
was smoking a long-stemmed pipe. 

“ Now, my proud lady,” said he, “J think I’ll take 
a little of them high-flown notions out of you before 
I’m done with you. Didn’t I tell your ladyship that 
you couldn’t put on your grand airs about me? You 
wouldn’t believe me, but I guess you'll do it next 
time. I knew them Falklands would cram your head 
full of their aristocratic nonsense, but Ill fetch ’em 
out of you. You think yourself too grand to associate 
with a common fellow like me, do you? Very well, 
I’ll teach you better manners. I’ll let your ladyship 
know that I’m as good as anybody. You despise me, 
do you? Can’t love an honest fellow like me! All 
right, Pll change your notions about that before ’m 
done with you. But perhaps you have already changed 
your mind,—what do you say ?” 

“ Despicable wretch,” cried the brave girl, “I defy 
you; I spit upon you!” And suiting the action to the 
word, she spat in his face. 

Then he began to apply the lash with redoubled en- 
ergy, lacerating the skin at every blow, while the blood 
trickled from every wound. The poor girl endured 
the cruel punishment without a groan or a murmur. 

My very soul grew faint at the barbarous inhumanity, 
and I ran as fast as I could to Rockland to urge Mrs. 
Falkland to go and beg the monster to desist. When 
I got there I was glad to find Mr. Falkland had re- 
turned, bringing my father home with him. I at 
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once proceeded to inform them what I had seen. 
Both gentlemen, without delay, hurried as fast as they 
could go towards the barn, and I was satisfied from the 
ominous frown that darkened Mr. Falkland’s brow 
that he had made up his mind to act vigorously. I 
went back with them to witness the rescue of the un- 
fortunate slave. 

When we arrived at the barn-door the heartless mas- 
ter was still applying the lash to Tilly’s bleeding back. 
My father picked up a flail (an article commonly used 
in those days to thresh out the wheat) and dashed into 
the barn, dealing Dunbar a heavy blow on the temple, 
which knocked him down, while Mr. Falkland in- 
stantly severed the cords with which the girl was tied. 

As soon as her hands were freed her body fell against 
his breast. She was dead! yes, dead! tortured to death 
in a land where men die for freedom! A land calling 
itself the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
A land where men bled to purchase liberty for them- 
selves while they were importing freemen from Africa 
and making slaves of them! 

But the times, as well as men, have greatly changed 
since those days. We have quit burning witches and 
importing negroes, and we have abolished the institution 
here, and we mean to abolish it all over the world. 
But, as I have already told you, we will not part with 
the price we got for our negroes when we sold them to 
the Southern people. You see, we Yankees know how 
to take care of ourselves, especially where money is 
concerned. 


You must by no means conclude that all of our 
11 
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people who formerly owned slaves were as bad as Dun- 
bar, because a very large majority of slaveholders were 
kind masters, treating their negroes with the tenderest 
humanity, feeding them lavishly, and clothing them in 
comfortable fashion. And as to the Southern slave- 
holders, I of my own knowledge can bear testimony in 
their favor. In 1836 and 1837 I travelled over many 
of the Southern States on business for a New York 
land company, of which I was a director, and during 
a sojourn of two years in the South I never met such 
a barbarous master as Dunbar; in fact, nearly all of 
them were kind and liberal to their slaves. I never 
witnessed an instance of wanton cruelty on the part of 
a master. The negroes were apparently happy and 
contented, well fed and clad, and when sick the best 
medical attention was employed for them. The large 
planters always built comfortable cabins for their slaves. 
I thought the negroes were the happiest race of 
people I ever saw. Every Saturday evening large 
crowds of them would assemble round the cabin-door 
to dance and sing to a lively tune played on the violin 
and banjo. There were a great many musicians among 
them, and some of them could sing splendidly. I have 
spent many a happy hour watching them dance and 
listening with delight at their lively songs. The 
Southern planters seemed to enjoy the sweet melody as 
much as I did, and always encouraged their slaves in 
that innocent amusement. Every plantation had its 
banjo-picker and violin-player, who occupied an exalted 
position in the estimation of their fellow-servants. 
Now and then you might find a cruel master, but I 
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think I can truly say that such characters did not num- 
ber more than one in a thousand. The killing of a 
slave was by the statutes pronounced murder, and the 
slayer was punished by death, and cruel and unusual 
punishment was prohibited. 

I remember one instance where a wealthy man, in a 
fit of anger, struck one of his slaves with a club, inflict- 
ing a wound from which the victim died the next day. 
The slayer was sent to prison, and one of the most in- 
fluential lawyers in the State was employed to defend 
him. The attorney sued out a writ of habeas corpus, 
and had his wealthy client brought before the circuit 
judge, with a view of releasing him from jail. The 
proof made out a clear case of manslaughter, there 
being no malice, and the defendant was allowed to give 
bail in the sum of fifty thousand dollars, and on final 
trial was convicted and sent to the penitentiary for ten 
years. I am first, last, and all the time opposed to 
slavery, in any shape, form, or fashion; but we Yan- 
kees, who are alone responsible for its existence on this 
continent, ought to be very cautious when selecting 
epithets to hurl at our neighbors. Our Southern 
friends merely bought them after we had robbed them 
of their freedom. But, as I have already told you, 
we have repented, been regenerated, whitewashed, and 
we are determined to whitewash our neighbors of the 
South. That is to say, we never mean to let them rest 
until they set their slaves free. 

Some foolish people hold to the idea that the govern- 
ment ought to purchase all the slaves and then set them 
free; but we can do better than that. We have the 
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power, and we mean to free them without paying a 
shilling. We Yankees make it a rule never to waste 
money. I grant you it would be somewhat consistent 
with the rules of equity for us to pay back the money 
which we got for our negroes, but we do not trouble 
ourselves about the rules of equity. It would be the 
height of folly to waste money in freeing the negroes 
when we have the power to do it by legislation. We 
hold to the doctrine that “ Might makes right.” We 
know how to employ our strength so as to make it pay. 

Now, sir, my sermon is finished and we will resume 
our story here. 


CHAPTER X. 


I Hoxp that it is a crime to slander a rogue. Give 
Satan his dues is my motto. ‘ Nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malicé.” Tell things as they oc- 
curred, without exaggeration or diminution. Dunbar 
was terribly frightened when he saw the dead body of 
his victim laid out on the floor. To do him justice, 
it would be proper to say that he had no intention to 
murder the girl. The severe punishment inflicted 
with the whip probably would not have produced 
death. The position in which she was tied was what 
did the killing, though no doubt she suffered as much 
torture from the lash as anythiug else. Not a square 
inch of the skin on her back or breast had escaped a 
_ stroke of the lash. 

The heavy blow that had been dealt on Dunbar’s 
head by my father knocked him senseless, and when 
he recovered he found his hands securely tied with the 
same cords he had used to fasten Tilly’s to the beam. 
As soon as he realized his situation he began to snive] 
and beg for his life. He declared on his knees that 
he had no thought of killing the girl, stating that he 
believed that death was caused by heart-disease or 
something of the sort. His conduct evinced an abject 
fear of death, produced, no doubt, by an idea that he 
would be hung by a mob. He fell upon his knees be- 


fore my father and implored his protection, making the 
Dis 7 
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most solemn promises of reformation. He said he would 
willingly endure any punishment that his neighbors 
might wish to inflict provided they would spare his 
life. 

As soon as my father became convinced that Tilly 
was dead, he directed me to mount his horse and notify 
the neighbors of the sad affair and to request them to 
come to the barn. 

The news flew with electric speed to all parts of 
the settlement, and within two hours after the murder 
fifty or sixty men had arrived. Mr. Falkland hurried 
home to prepare his wife for the painful news and 
to make arrangements to have the corpse removed to 
his house. The excited citizens began to discuss the 
question of summary punishment. Some favored im- 
mediate death by hanging; some contended that the 
law should be allowed to take its course, while various 
other modes of punishment were suggested. ‘The more 
the matter was talked over the greater grew the excite- 
ment, until some one proposed to hang the prisoner 
immediately, which would in all probability have been 
done but for my father, who appeased the mob by his 
wise counsel, 

Strong men grew pale with anger when they gazed 
on the face of the murdered girl. The blood that had 
oozed from the wounds on her back trickled down and 
settled in a dark red pool on the floor, A repetition 
of the epithets employed by the enraged spectators to 
express their indignation would not sound well to re- . 
fined ears, consequently I shall leave work for your 
imagination, 
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Mr. Falkland having completed his arrangements, 
caused the corpse to be carried to Rockland, after which 
he thus addressed the assemblage : 

“My friends, I have no language at my command 
adequate to express my abhorrence of this cruel and 
unnatural murder, nor have I anything to urge in be- 
half of the inhuman monster who committed it. But 
allow me to suggest the propriety of postponing the 
matter until to-morrow. This course I think most 
advisable for two reasons: first, I will have to super- 
intend the preparations for the burial of the deceased ; 
secondly, it will afford us time to reflect calmly about 
this sad affair. I wish to be present when this matter 
is to be discussed, which my present duties will prevent 
unless my request is granted.” 

The result was that the case was laid over to be set- 
tled on the next day; meantime, a strong guard was 
detailed to take charge of the prisoner. 

The remains of the murdered girl were deposited in 
the grave next day. Her grave is yonder where you 
see those four cedar-trees, just to the left of the large 
monument; I will go with you to it to-morrow. A 
large concourse of people attended the funeral of the 
deceased. The deepest feelings of sorrow prevailed, 
and at the close of the affecting remarks made by Mr. 
Harland all eyes were moistened with tears. 

Those four cedar-trees were planted there by Oscar 
and Olivia. They cleared a little plot of ground near 
the grave and arranged a bed of rare flowers on it, 
which they cultivated carefully. It was a charming 
spot, where they often went to spend the cool silent 
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hours of summer evenings. Time is a scientific phy- 
sician, but it took him many a day to heal the deep 
wound made in the hearts of Oscar and Olivia by the 
death of Tilly. 

According to previous agreement the citizens assem- 
bled at the barn the day succeeding the murder to de- 
bate the question as to what disposition should be made 
of the criminal. Instead of discussing the case with 
calmness, as Mr, Falkland had expected, they were more 
violent than ever, and it was all he could do to restrain 
them. He was a Christian and a lover of law and 
order ; he employed all the persuasive powers of his 
eloquence in endeavoring to secure the consent of the 
assemblage to let the prisoner be placed in custody 
of the law. Sometimes he would think that his wishes 
were going to prevail, then again he had good reason to 
fear the worst. 

The one-legged soldier at length appeared on the 
ground, when some one proposed to submit the whole 
question to his decision. Then several voices shouted 
assent to the proposition ; meantime, Captain Dandridge 
(that was the name of the soldier) was quietly listening 
to the discussion. 

Dunbar was the very picture of despair: his face 
was ghastly pale, while his body trembled with terror. 
Finally the captain was elected as judge, and requested 
to say what should be done with the prisoner. 

“ My good friends,” said Captain Dandridge, “ while 
IT was in the army I served a long time as a teamster, . 
which occupation, as you doubtless know, requires one 
to use a whip occasionally ; consequently I learned to 
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be an expert in the handling of that instrument, and 
as I see one here, which was employed to torture that 
poor girl to death, it has suggested an idea to my mind. 
If you will be so good as to strip and bind the scoun- 
drel to the same beam where he tied the girl, I will 
give him some of his own medicine.” 

A loud shout of approbation was the instantaneous 
answer, and it was but a few moments until the culprit 
was bound to the same joist where, on the day before, 
he had tied the unfortunate slave. No sooner had 
Dunbar’s back been bared than the triple-thonged lash 
began to descend upon it, and that too with a force 
such as to convince the culprit that no child’s play was 
intended. He writhed and roared as the vigorous arm 
of the soldier rose and fell with rapid regularity, while 
he in the most piteous terms begged for mercy. 

“Such mercy as you extended to the murdered girl 
we will show to you,” cried the captain. “ You did to 
her as you would have others do by you, of course,” 
he continued, as he incessantly applied the lash to the 
bleeding back. 

After the captain had punished the prisoner as much 
as he thought he could endure without endangering 
his life, he directed the spectators to untie his hands. 

“ A soldier,” said the captain, “always prepares for 
war in times of peace, consequently you see I came 
prepared for this emergency.” Then he drew from his 
pocket an instrument that was by no means a stranger 
in those days ; it was an article commonly used in the 
punishment of criminals. 

“JT have brought a branding-iron along with me,” 
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continued the captain, “and if my friends will be so 
good as to heat it, I will put a mark on this dog’s 
cheek that those who see him may know that he is a 
murderer.” 

The instrument was soon made ready, when the letter 
“M” was plainly branded on his left cheek. 

“Now, Mr. Dunbar,” said the captain, “ you ought 
and I dare say do feel very thankful to us for letting 
you off so easy. But I assure you it was not the result 
of pity or thought for your feelings ; we are opposed to 
extremes. We will allow you thirty days to wind up 
your affairs and leave this neighborhood. If after the 
expiration of that time we catch you here, you will 
soon find your carcass dangling in the air, kicking at 
empty space. There is the door, sir, and your absence 
would be very desirable to your numerous friends.” 

Dunbar did not wait for the request to be repeated, 
but he was glad to get away, which he did immediately. 
He went about making his arrangements to depart from 
the settlement, and several days before the expiration 
of the time allowed him he disappeared. He took his 
slaves to Charleston and sold them, then went to Phila- 
delphia, where he married a dairy-maid, and lived with 
her until the commencement of the war in 1775, when 
he abandoned his wife and infant son and joined the 
British army. 

Instantly after Albert Dunbar withdrew from the 
barn where he had martyred his victim, and where he 
had endured his severe punishment, Captain Dandridge 
drew from his coat-pocket a large folded paper, and, 
holding it in his hand, thus addressed the assemblage : 
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“My friends, I have prepared a series of resolutions, 
which I am going to read in your hearing; but before 
I do so you wlll allow me to mention the reasons that 
suggested the idea to my mind. ‘I am no orator, as 
Brutus is” You will allow me to quote from the great 
bard of Avon. I am a plain, blunt man, therefore I 
will speak in plain, unequivocal language. A brave 
Christian gentleman will not wantonly cause pain to 
any living thing; the man who will do it is a villain, 
though he may pass in society asa gentleman. He is 
a counterfeit, a fraud, and an impostor. Every brave 
man whose heart is composed of genuine stuff will try 
to increase the happiness of mankind, whilst he will 
endeavor to decrease their misery. Might does not 
make right, and to make a slave out of a freeman is a 
very great crime. ‘The strong have no right to oppress 
the weak; the wise have no right to rob the ignorant. 
God made us, and when we trespass on the rights of 
the humblest one of His creatures we commit an in- 
excusable crime. 

“‘ We have just witnessed an instance which goes to 
prove my theory. Dunbar’s mind had been warped 
by that absurd doctrine that he had learned from the 
custom of the country, that a negro had no rights that 
a white man was bound to respect. I deeply regret to 
be compelled to admit that such an idea has for a long 
time prevailed in the minds of many of our citizens. 
Now, my friends, I have made up my mind to wage an 
unrelenting war from this day against that absurd and 
unjust idea. It would be a source of the most pro- 
found satisfaction to me if my friends present here to- 
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day would enlist in the ranks of the grand army of 
freedom that I am resolved to organize.” 

Then the noble-hearted soldier proceeded to read the 
following resolutions : 

“Ist. Resolved, That it is the sense of this assem- 
blage that the kidnapping of free men in Africa and 
reducing them to a state of slavery is violative of God’s 
holy laws, unjust and barbarous, and ought not to be 
tolerated. 

“2d. Resolved, That we mutually pledge to each 
other our sacred honors that we will henceforth exert 
our influence, and do all we can to put a stop to the 
inhuman traffic. 

“3d. Resolved, That it is wrong to buy or sell a 
human being, or to hold them in bondage, and that 
we will exert our influence for the total abolition of 
slavery on the American continent.” 

The third resolution met with no little opposition, 
because many of the men present were slaveholders; 
but the pressure was so irresistible that they were forced 
to yield a reluctant assent to its adoption. 

And now, my young friend, I am prepared to prove - 
by incontrovertible evidence that that was the first abo- 
lition meeting ever held on this continent, so you see that 
poor Tilly did not die in vain. That is one instance 
wherein I had been permitted to understand the mys- 
terious designs of Providence. In the rankness of my 
ignorance I was disposed to dispute the goodness of 
God when He allowed that innocent girl to be tortured | 
to death. But I have lived to see and know the reason 
of it. Every drop of her innocent blood was armed 
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with a thousand tongues to plead for the freedom of her 
race, 

All of the citizens present at that memorable meeting 
finally agreed to free their slaves, but I am sorry to say 
that every one of them, except Mr. Falkland, violated 
that promise. They took their negroes to Charleston 
and sold them. Mr. Falkland offered freedom to his, 
but they would not accept it. 

We Yankees, though true to our money-loving na- 
ture, have invented another species of slavery more 
profitable and equally as galling as negro servitude. 
We are a manufacturing people, and hence must be 
able to control labor. Volunteer service is too unre- 
liable to answer our purposes. All the wealthy manu- 
facturing establishments have combined with each other 
in order to control the employés. ‘The first question to 
be settled is, How much work can be forced out of a 
man without killing him? The next is, How small a 
quantity of food can you let him have without starving 
~ him to death? We have calculated these questions to 
a certainty, and know, therefore, exactly how far to go 
and where to stop. 

All the wealth is by these means combined against the 
laborer, which enables us to hold him in a bondage in- 
finitely worse than that by which we formerly held our 
negroes. Corporeal punishment cannot be lawfully in- 
flicted on the employé, but we punish him with stomachal 
castigation, which never fails to insure submission. 

Our slaves sometimes rebel, and make combined 
efforts to regain their freedom, but we never fail to 


subdue them. ‘They have their secret orders and clan- 
12 
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destine meetings. We have our meetings, too, and oc- 
casionally things begin to look ugly, but we give the 
screw of oppression another turn and squeeze them a 
little harder ; in other words, we resort to the stomachal 
treatment, and our slaves are forced to succumb. 

When they make up their minds to rebel they, 
of course, don’t call it by that name,—they call it 
“striking ;” but their feeble efforts always end in 
harmless demonstrations. 

If you would like to see our slaves you can enjoy 
that pleasure any day by visiting Lowell, Fall River, 
or any of the flourishing New England towns. Should 
your curiosity lead you to make a minute inspection, 
don’t fail to get acquainted with the sprinkler. He is 
a very important official, to be found in some of the 
largest manufacturing establishments. You no doubt 
imagine that his duties consist of floor-sprinkling, to 
prevent dust. If you do you never committed a greater 
mistake in your life. The sprinkler is an inhuman 
wretch, always selected on account of his known bru- 
tality, whose duty it is to continually watch laborers 
and keep them properly sprinkled. Most of the spin-— 
ning is done by young girls, whose strength is taxed 
every day to its utmost capacity; consequently ex- 
hausted nature sometimes allows them to fall asleep. 
Then it is the duty of the sprinkler to awaken them 
with a copious shower of water from his sprinkling- 
pot. Occasionally a case of pneumonia is produced by 
this mild punishment, which results in the death of a 
half-starved little girl, but nobody loses anything by it. 

You see the advantage of our new system of slavery, 
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If, when we owned negroes, we happened to kill one 
we lost our property; not so now. If we kill one of 
our new kind of slaves not a farthing is lost. I have 
frequently seen pale-faced little girls, whose wan fea- 
tures showed that they were half starved, sink fainting 
to the floor, where they were thoroughly sprinkled in 
order to enable them to resume their work. Every now 
and then one of them would fail to appear next morn- 
ing; death had kindly relieved them from the presence 
of the sprinkler. 

Those poor little creatures would leave the factory at 
a late hour in the evening to face the nipping air with 
their scanty clothing thoroughly saturated with water, 
wending their way to a cheerless home, where they 
often went supperless to bed. Of course they went to 
bed with their wet garments on, because they had no 
others. These little incidents, however, do not trouble 
our minds so we make the money. 

The men are vain enough sometimes to undertake to 
control elections, but we generally nip such attempts in 
the bud, for when an election day is drawing nigh we take 
a turn or two on the stomach-screw in the shape of a re- 
duction of wages. We tell them to vote as they please, 
and expatiate extensively on the glorious boon of liF- 
erty they enjoy. Then the superintendent is instructed 
to whisper slyly into their ears that another turn of the 
screw will be made if they refuse to support the party. 
The result is we march them up to the polls and vote 
them just as we please. If some bold fellow concludes 
that he will not submit to our dictation, he is politely 
informed that his services are dispensed with. Then 
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he has the glorious privilege to steal or starve, because 
we spot him so that no one will employ him. 

So, you see, we are perfect masters of the situation. 
The Southern people, like simpletons, are plodding 
along, endeavoring to make an honest living by till- 
ing the soil. They barely secure a subsistence, while 
we are increasing our wealth all the time. We sell 
them all their dry goods and agricultural implements 
at prices double what it costs to manufacture them, be- 
cause we run our factories with our. new system of 
slavery. Other nations would import and sell their 
goods much cheaper than we sell ours, but we are 
shrewd enough to prevent that. We have laws to pro- 
tect us. It is what is by ignorant people called a rev- 
enue tariff, but we, for whose benefit those laws are 
made, know better than that. We never fail to have 
the tariff so arranged as to prevent any damaging com- 
petition in the sale of our goods. I suppose we could 
manufacture and sell our goods as cheap as other 
nations do, but that would decrease our profits. 

You cannot circumvent or overreach a Yankee, and 
who attempts it wastes his labor. It is said that while - 
Venus was in the act of embracing Mercury he stole 
her zone, and that he stole Apollo’s cattle, and while 
the angry god was in the act of shooting him for the 
theft he stole his arrows from his quiver. It seems 
that Mercury was rather shrewd in his peculiar line. 
But he would have met his match if he had tackled a 
Yankee. If the archangel fetches his trumpet here, 
they will cheat him out of it before he has time to | 
sound the final doom. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In the spring of 1768, much against my wish, I 
was sent off to the city of New York to attend school, 
where I remained until the autumn of 1771, conse- 
quently I was deprived of the much-desired society of 
Oscar and Olivia. Nothing, however, of a remarkable 
character occurred during the period of my sojourn in 
the city. 

I could scarcely believe the evidence of my own eyes 
when I first beheld Olivia after I arrived at Rockland, 
because when I had parted from her nearly four years 
previous to that time she was nothing but a mere child, 
but now she was nearly as tall as her mother, while the 
elegant symmetry of her form was indescribably beauti- 
- ful. There was a peculiar charm in the expression of 
her features which I have never seen equalled before or 
since,—a sort of pious dignity that one might imagine 
to be like the face of the angels. The gracefulness of 
her movements was only equalled by the gentleness of 
her manner. Her hair, which she frequently allowed 
to fall unconfined about her shoulders, was changed from 
a bright to a dark golden color. It was inclined to 
curl, and when loose it reached to her waist. There 
was an appearance of contentedness ever present in her 
beautiful face, the result of virtuous thoughts and 
happy surroundings. 


Oscar Falkland had run up like a rank weed grow- 
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ing on rich soil: his body, though very tall and 
straight, was rather slender, while awkwardness seemed 
to predominate in all his actions. His hair was much 
changed in color since I had parted with him in 1768: 
it was now of a dark auburn hue. There was a charm 
in the expression of his large dark hazel eyes, and he 
appeared to be able to look down into the hidden re- 
cesses of one’s very soul. His face was not beautiful, 
but you could not help looking at it when you once 
beheld the wonderful beauty of his eyes. 

It did not require a close inspection to see that he 
possessed a great degree of strength as well as un- 
daunted courage. The same remark might with pro- 
priety be applied to his mind, which was unusually 
bright for a youth of his age. He had read all the 
books within his reach, the contents of which were in- 
indelibly stamped on the pages of his memory, and the 
moral lessons taught him by his mother had laid the 
foundation of honor in his heart. 

He was perfectly devoted to Olivia; in fact, he could 
not rest if she was out of his sight. He was continually 
engaged in performing some daring feat for her. He 
would climb to the crest of that leaning crag to select 
the beautiful wild-flowers that grew there, and when 
he had gathered his pockets full he would shower them 
into her lap, receiving a smile of affection for his reward. 
He would dive to the bottom of the creek to secure a 
shining pebble for her, or swim to the opposite bank 
to fetch her a wild rose, with which the ground was. 
covered. 

No considetations of danger or dread of toil could 
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deter him when Olivia’s wishes were to be gratified. 
His greatest delight was to please her. She often tried 
to dissuade him from attempting such dangerous feats, 
but to no purpose. The only way she could prevent 
it was never to intimate a wish to possess anything that 
required a dangerous action to procure. 

I remember an incident that impressed me with feel- 
ings of profound admiration for his courage and devo- 
tion. It was early in the spring of 1772, while I was 
wandering with Oscar and Olivia high up on the side 
of yonder mountain, enjoying the beauties of nature and 
the society of those interesting young people, when we 
discovered three young squirrels perched on the top- 
most branch of a tall tree that stood on the outmost 
verge of the leaning crag. No sooner did Olivia see 
them than she expressed a wish to have them for her 
little cage. Oscar, without giving her an intimation of 
his intentions or affording her time to dissuade him from 

his perilous venture, quietly advanced to the top of the 
crag, where he threw off his coat and began to climb 
the tree. A thrill of horror darted through my heart 
when I saw him climbing near the top of the tree, 
which was the tallest one in the forest; and then it 
stood very close to the edge of the leaning cliff, whilst 
its body leaned over so that its top projected out over 
the yawning chasm, the bottom of which was at least 
four hundred feet below. 

Olivia did not notice Oscar’s absence until he was at 
the top of the tree; in fact, she was so intently watch- 
ing the young squirrels that she had not missed him 
from her side. When she discovered him clambering 
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among the topmost branches she uttered a suppressed 
scream and hid her face in her hands, as she staggered 
to aseat. She was afraid to look up lest she might 
see his body falling to the bottom of the chasm. But 
when a few moments afterwards he stood before her 
holding the little squirrels in his hands, she, instead 
of receiving them, threw her arms around his neck and 
burst into tears. 

“ Dear brother,” she cried, “ what made you run such 
arisk? Why will you expose yourself so? Promise 
me never to do so again. See how you have hurt your 
arm. Let me bind it up with my handkerchief.” 

Then she tied up the wounded arm with her little 
white handkerchief and pressed a tender kiss on his 
manly brow. 

“There, now,” she whispered; “that is all right, 
but you must never do such a thing again.” Then 
patting his cheek in the tenderest manner, she made 
him promise to be more cautious in the future, which 
promise he was sure to break if to do so would enable 
him to secure any desirable object that would please 
her. | 

It was some time before her attention could be di- 
rected to the pretty little animals for which the peril- 
ous ascent had been made, but when at last she forgot 
her former distress and caught sight of them, she gave 
vent to her joy in terms of extravagant utterances. The 
pretty pets were soon conveyed to a cage which Oscar 
had before made for her. 

She was passionately fond of pet birds, and he man- 
aged to keep her well supplied with all sorts of the 
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most charming songsters. He built a spacious apart- 
ment in the corner of the flower-garden for her birds 
and other pets. It was a rude cabin composed of little 
round logs and covered with small sticks thatched with 
straw. 

The flower-garden was the most charming spot I 
ever beheld. It was situated below the spring, so 
that the water could be turned on the soil whenever 
the young plants required it. 

Oscar erected a cosey little bower in one corner of the 
flower-garden, over which he trained some beautiful 
vines so as to give it the appearance of a large pyra- 
mid of fragrant flowers. He would accompany Olivia 
to this lovely spot and playfully entwine her fair brow 
with a wreath of fresh flowers, then seat himself on the 
ground at her feet and listen with inexpressible joy 
while she would read some romantic tale of ancient 
times. When she would get wearied with the book 

he would hurry out and fall to working diligently 
~among the flowers, every now and then peeping into 
the little bower to get a glimpse of his beautiful foster- 
sister. 

Olivia always insisted in being permitted to perform 
a share of the labors necessary to cultivate the garden, 
but Oscar would not allow her to do it. “Sit where 
I can see you while I am at work,” he would reply ; 
“that will be help enough for me. I could work all 
the time without being tired if I could see your sweet 
face smiling on me.” 

After working until his face would be covered with 
perspiration and his flesh glowing with heated blood, 
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he would drop exhausted on the ground at Olivia’s side, 
whilst she would wipe his face with her handkerchief. 
I have very frequently seen him steal up behind her 
while she was seated in the little bower reading some 
interesting story and empty a whole basket of flowers 
on her head, completely covering her with them. 
“ Thus,” said he, “do I crown my charming Vesta, my 
beautiful queen.” Tears of joy would instantly fill her 
deep-blue eyes whilst she was gathering up the scattered 
flowers. 

I do not remember ever to have met a maiden in 
whose composition appeared so many elegant qualities. 
If she had a single fault, it never was known to me. 
Her constant study was how to alleviate the sufferings 
of the poor of her neighborhood. An unfortunate 
widow occupied a little cabin at the north end of the 
Rockland farm, whose husband had been killed at 
Quebec, leaving her with three children, one of them 
an intelligent boy thirteen years old, who was a helpless 
invalid, caused by a fall from a horse, by which his 
foot was crushed so as to render amputation necessary. 
Mrs. Garland was an industrious, prudent woman, but 
was unable to keep the wolf from her door without the 
assistance of her charitable neighbors. One day Olivia 
threw her arms around Mr. Falkland’s neck, and, after 
kissing him several times, said,— 

“Papa, I have a request to make, and you must not 
say no.” 

“That, indeed, would be a hard word to say to my 
beautiful pet,” he exclaimed, as he drew her fondly to 
his breast. “ What is it, darling ?” 
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“T want some money to build a good house for Mrs. 
Garland, and I want twenty acres of that good land at 
the upper end of the valley to give to her.” 

“Enough, my pretty queen ; you shall have it. But 
tell me who is going to build the house.” 

“ Oscar will attend to it.” 

“Very well; I am sure it will be well done if he 
undertakes the job, with you to overlook him.” 

The house was finished in elegant style in less than 
two months. The poor woman was overwhelmed with 
joy when she was informed that the new residence was 
to be her own property, including the adjacent tract of 
alluvial ground. She was not aware of the fact that 
the house was being built for her, consequently she was 
greatly surprised when Oscar handed her a deed of 
conveyance to the land. 

Olivia caused a little garden to be enclosed near the 
dwelling, and planted some of her prettiest flowers in 
it. She prevailed on Mr. Falkland to purchase a set 
of shoemaker’s tools for the crippled boy, and it was 
not twelve months before the little fellow could cut and 
make a pair of common shoes. He had as much work 
as he could do, by which he contributed no little to- 
wards the support of his mother. He offered to refund 
the original cost of his tools, which Mr. Falkland, of 
course, refused to accept. 

Olivia did not confine her charitable attentions alone 
to Mrs. Garland, but she extended the field of her 
generosity to a distance of many miles in every direc- 
tion from Rockland. Oscar was always glad to ac- 
company her on her benevolent excursions ; in fact, no 
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consideration could separate him from her. If you 
met her you might be sure he was close by. 

Mr. Falkland, fortunately, possessed the means, and 
was delighted to gratify the wishes of his children in 
liberality to the poor. Many a time have I made the 
rounds with them while they were visiting those whose 
condition demanded attention, and when I beheld the 
evidences of esteem given by the recipients of their 
bounty, I felt like it would not be much of a sin to 
worship that angelic creature. 

I have frequently seen a group of little children 
strewing the ground where Olivia walked with wild- 
flowers, which they had gathered for the purpose from 
the mountain-side. Everybody in the neighborhood 
learned to love the beautiful girl; her name was al- 
ways mentioned in the prayers of Christians, and 
lisped respectfully by little children. Oscar was de- 
lighted at the honors so lavishly bestowed on his 
lovely sister. 

Mr. Falkland was passionately fond of blooded 
horses, devoting much of his time and attention to the 
selection of the best stock. He imported from England 
a superior breed, celebrated for their speed and famous 
for their beauty. In the spring of 1771 he made 
Olivia supremely happy by making her a present of 
a three-year-old colt, the first offspring of his finest 
English breed. I thought the colt was a most perfect 
model of beauty. His hair was as black as the raven’s 
wing, except a little white spot on his forehead. 

The colt had an elegant shape and symmetrical body, 
and a docile disposition. Before the expiration of two 
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months Olivia had taught the beautiful animal to 
understand her commands, which she usually made 
known to him by certain signals. If he was at the 
farther side of the pasture and she desired him to come 
to her, a motion of her hand never failed to bring him 
at the top of his speed. He would follow her all day 
if required, or stand perfectly still in one place until 
released, then prance gayly away to rejoin his com- 
panions. “Castor” was the name Olivia conferred on 
her noble steed. He soon learned the sound of it, and 
never refused to obey her command. 

Mr. Falkland gave Oscar a younger brother of Cas- 
tor’s, whose color and form resembled that of the older 
colt, but his temper was vicious, and his disposition 
was dangerous, though Oscar cared little for that, be- 
cause he was always happy when in the midst of 
danger. 

“ Pollux” was the name by which the younger colt was 
known. He was as easily taught to know his master’s 
wishes as Castor, but to know them was one thing, and 
to obey them another. Sometimes Pollux would be as 
docile and obedient as one could wish; at others, he 
scorned his master’s commands, kicking and biting 
every one who came near him. But Oscar never failed 
to finally subdue him. 

Pollux was twelve months younger than Castor, and 
when they were fully grown it required a close ac- 
quaintance to tell one from the other. 

I once owned a young horse that no one could catch 
unless he was hemmed in the stable so he could not get 


away. Olivia told me to give him an apple every time 
13 
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I caught him, and to caress him gently when I turned 
him loose. I obeyed her instructions, and in a very 
short while I could make him come to me in the 
middle of the field whenever I desired to bridle him. 
He would follow me about the farm all day, putting 
his head over my shoulder every now and then, as if 
he expected me to give him an apple. 

God created those noble animals for man’s use, and 
none but cruel men will wantonly abuse them. Show 
me a man who has no pity on his horse and I will 
show you one who is a cruel husband, if he is married, 
and a tyrannical parent, if he has children; a man that 
would be a Nero if he had the power. He isa coward 
by nature and a fiend by practice. I would hate to let 
my sister or my daughter become the wife of a wretch 
who wantonly maltreats his horse, because he would be 
sure to abuse her too. 

One very warm day in the summer of 1772, when 
old Sol was darting his fierce rays of heat with perpen- 
dicular aim down on Rockland farm, Olivia and Oscar 
invited me to partake of a picnic dinner which they 
had arranged at the fountain. It was almost an every- — 
day occurrence for them to dine under the cool shade 
afforded by the verdant branches of the trees. Mr. 
Falkland and his wife were usually escorted to the 
table by Olivia, who claimed the privilege of waiting 
on them herself, while Milly was left to serve the other 
guests. 

“Oscar,” cried Olivia, as she arose from the table, 
“ what wager will you risk on Pollux’s speed as against 
that of my noble Castor?” 
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“ A new bridle, if you dare,” replied Oscar. 

“Tt’s a bargain, and here’s my hand on it,” she ex- 
claimed, as she extended her pretty little hand towards 
him. 

“T take the hand with all my heart,” he said, as he 
pressed it to his lips ; “ but let us understand the terms.” 

“Very well; if Castor beats Pollux you owe me a 
new bridle; if not, I owe one to you.” 

“T like the terms amazingly. How shall we test the 
speed of our horses ?” 

“We will run from the foot of Cliff Hill to the 
upper gate, and Mr. Barnard shall be the judge.” 

“So be it, then,” said Oscar, as he buckled the girth 
on Pollux. 

Olivia cast on me a playful smile as I offered to help 
her to mount. Waving me back, she caught hold of 
Castor’s mane and sprang lightly into the saddle. I 
was requested to take my stand near the gate, and drop 
my handkerchief as a signal for the race to begin. 

As they rode down to the starting-point I was 
deeply impressed with the risk Oscar was taking, as I 
knew Pollux was not altogether reliable. I whispered 
to him before he started, requesting him not to touch 
his horse either with the whip or spur, as it would cause 
him to leave the track. 

“Tt will not be necessary to use either,” he replied ; 
“ Pollux will beat Castor with all ease.” 

It was agreed that they should go fifty yards beyond 
the starting-point, and then turn and walk their steeds 
quietly up towards me until I let the handkerchief fall. 
As soon as I saw that they were both ready I gave the 
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starting signal, and in an instant they came dashing on 
with incredible rapidity. Olivia’s hat was lifted from 
her head by the wind and went sailing into the field, 
whilst her long golden hair broke loose from its con- 
finement and stood straight out behind her head. I 
never beheld a more beautiful picture, nor have I ever 
witnessed such an exciting race. Both steeds put forth 
their utmost endeavors without being urged by their 
riders. Olivia sat erect in her saddle, holding a tight 
rein with her left hand, whilst with the other she would 
occasionally give Castor a gentle pat on his neck. The 
distance from the starting-point to the goal was nearly 
three-quarters of a mile, the track was hard and smooth, 
gradually rising up the slope of the hill, and sufficiently 
wide to afford ample space for one to pass the other. 

I am very fond of thoroughbred horses, and nothing 
delights me more than to see them run. I do not be- 
lieve I ever saw better speed than Castor and Pollux 
made on that occasion. When they passed the half- 
mile stake I could see that Oscar was in the lead by 
half a length, and I was sure he was going to win the 
race. But when they came to the lower gate, Olivia 
gave Castor a gentle pat on the neck with her hand, 
slackened her hold on the rein, and cried, “Go, Castor !” 
and he dashed past his adversary and came out twenty 
feet ahead. 

No sooner had Olivia passed the goal than she sig- 
nified to Castor that she wished him to stop. In obe- 
dience to her command he halted instantly. She sprang 
lightly from the saddle and waved her handkerchief in 
triumph, 
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“T have lost the race,” cried Oscar, “but I shall enjoy 
the victory as much as you, my pretty sister. I believe 
that Pollux let you win the race out of sheer gallantry.” 

“No,” replied Olivia; “it was on account of his 
respect for his elder brother.” 

“Tt may have been a little of both,” said Oscar. 

The noble animals were then unsaddled, and went 
prancing gayly to rejoin their companions in the clover- 
field, while Oscar and Olivia hurried towards their 
flower-garden. Five minutes afterwards I saw Oscar 
vigorously at work watering some beds of flowers for 
Olivia, whilst she sat watching him from the little 
bower. 


13* 


CHAPTER XII. 


QUITE a commotion prevailed at the little school- 
house one morning in April, 1773, when Mr. Harland 
announced to his pupils that on the following Friday 
they would be required to elect a May Queen, to be 
crowned at the fountain on the first of the approach- 
ing month. The clergyman also informed the children 
that a banquet would be given by the patrons of the 
school on the day of the coronation. No candidates 
for the exalted position of queen were to be permitted, 
but the young people were to quietly vote for their 
choice. No one to be elected without receiving a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast. 

This announcement was promulgated on Wednesday 
morning, and, as might have been expected, caused a 
great stir among the students, especially the pretty girls 
who imagined that they stood a chance of being elected 
queen. One girl, a Miss Danburry, went to work dili- 
gently among her associates, earnestly soliciting them 
to cast their votes for her. She was very pretty, but 
by no means possessed of those qualities of heart with- 
out which beauty counts for naught. The persistency 
with which she pressed her claims was worthy of suc- 
cess ; but the announcement of herself as a candidate 
was a palpable violation of the instructions given by | 
Mr. Harland. Little, indeed, did she care for that so 


she could secure the coveted prize. She was so anxious 
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to win the floral throne that she did not scruple as to 
the means employed to attain that object. She had 
plenty of money at her command, which she attempted 
to use as a means to purchase votes by distributing in- 
numerable presents among the pupils. She succeeded 
in securing the influence of two or three of the boys, 
who espoused her cause and went to electioneering for 
her with unfaltering energy. 

No sooner had the noon recess been proclaimed by 
the teacher than a dozen little groups of children were 
to be seen, each busily discussing the question as to 
who should be their May Queen. Meantime, Iphigenia 
Danburry mingled with them, persistently urging them 
to support her. From group to group she hurried, 
distributing presents among them with a bountiful 
hand, praising some, caressing others, and trying every 
way she could to push herself into their good opinions. 
The name of Olivia was mentioned occasionally as a 
suitable person to receive the distinguished honor; but 
she paid no attention whatever to the flattering remarks. 

Finally the matter began to settle down to a race 
between Olivia and Iphigenia. As the day of election 
approached the excitement increased until it was up to 
fever heat; the friends of each party redoubled their 
efforts to increase the strength of their respective favor- 
ites. Olivia declared that she was not a candidate, 
and that she did not want her friends to vote for her. 
“Confer the honor on Miss Danburry; she wants it, 
and why not gratify her? When I tell you I do not 
desire it I mean what I say.” 

This noble generosity only had the effect to recruit 
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the ranks of her friends and increase their enthu- 
siasm, while it engendered a sentiment of jealousy in 
the heart of Miss Danburry, which ripened into in- 
tense hatred. 

When the good clergyman became cognizant of the 
great excitement prevailing in his school, he regretted 
the step he had taken, and would have been glad to 
retreat, but it was then too late. The Rubicon had 
been passed, and he must march on. He exerted what 
influence he possessed in a vain effort to quell the storm, 
but when he saw how ineffectual the attempt was he 
heaved a sigh, and retired to his desk and awaited the 
result. 

One of the largest boys in the school, a zealous sup- 
porter of Miss Danburry, made some insinuating re- 
mark about Olivia, which Oscar happened to hear, and 
the words had scarcely passed the boy’s lips before his 
body was stretched at full length on the ground. Ar- 
thur Thompson, the one whose tongue had cost him so 
dearly, was much larger than Oscar, but he had been 
taken by surprise by the sudden attack, and underwent 
his deserved punishment before he had time to recover — 
from the shock of the first blow. 

Mr. Harland proceeded to investigate the cause of 
the unfortunate rencontre, with a view of inflicting the 
punishment prescribed by the rules in such cases. He 
knew very well that mischief was brewing, and that 
prudence required the matter to be hushed up as soon 
as possible. War was openly declared between the 
friends of the two girls, and at least half a dozen bel- — 
ligerent boys were anxious to show their devotion by 
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engaging in a regular pitched battle, which was, how- 
ever, prevented by the timely interference of the 
teacher. 

Oscar was drawn into the resistless whirlpool; he 
was ready to thrash any one who had the temerity to 
say aught against Olivia, and the pugilistic skill ex- 
hibited in his contest with Thompson caused him to be 
regarded as the Achilles of the campaign. 

Meantime, Olivia was overwhelmed with distress at 
the unfortunate turn matters were taking. She, in 
modest but unmistakable terms, declared that she 
would not accept the honor if elected. She exerted her 
influence to quell the excitement, beseeching Oscar to 
avoid any further difficulty with Thompson. 

Marbles, pocket-knives, balls, and many other arti- 
cles were staked by the boys on their respective favor- 
ites, while the girls were as enthusiastic in advocating 
their choice. 

Finally, the election-day arrived. The polls were 
- opened, and the balloting commenced amidst a deaf- 
ening medley of discordant sounds. But when Mr. 
Harland began to poll the vote profound silence in- 
stantly prevailed, whilst every one listened with eager 
attention for the announcement of the result. As soon 
as the teacher declared Olivia elected by a handsome 
majority a loud shout of applause rent the air, hats and 
handkerchiefs were waved, and all sorts of joyful de- 
monstrations were indulged in by the victorious party. 
The defeated candidate and her supporters maintained 
a sullen silence, inwardly planning schemes of ven- 
geance. 
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An unfortunate feud was then and there engendered, 
which produced sorrow afterwards. The prosperity of 
the school was blasted, jealousy, hate, and revenge 
found welcome entertainment there, and sowed the 
seeds of ruin and despair that afterwards furnished an 
abundant harvest. 

Olivia was by no means delighted with the result of 
the election, and reiterated her determination not to 
accept the honor conferred. But when Mr. Harland 
told her that her refusal would add new fuel to the 
flame of excitement that threatened to disrupt the 
school, and that her acceptance of the office would 
enable him to restore peace and harmony, she yielded 
to his advice by modestly consenting to be crowned. 

At length the day fixed on for the festival arrived. 
The weather was all that heart could wish for. The 
air was neither too cold nor too hot, but of that medium 
temperature that never fails to make one feel com- 
fortable and vigorous. The soft balmy breeze that 
came murmuring through the green leaves by which 
the fountain was sheltered was laden with the fragrance 
of innumerable baskets of flowers that had been sent — 
in by the friends of the Queen. 

At an early hour large numbers of children began to 
arrive; every one brought fresh bunches of flowers to 
swell the great quantity sent in by the neighbors. A 
magnificent throne had been constructed near the foun- 
tain on a raised platform, where the Queen was to be 
crowned and deliver her oration. A canopy of bloom- 
ing roses was mechanically arranged so as to form an } 
arch above the seat where the Queen was to sit, whilst 
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a carpet of odoriferous flowers covered the space in 
front of the throne. 

The neighbors for miles in every direction from 
Rockland vied with each other in their eagerness to 
honor the young Queen. Even the one-legged shoe- 
maker was on hand at an early hour with his floral 
offering, which consisted of a handsome bouquet, larger 
than any other on the hill. Large numbers of sweet 
singing-birds warbled in the trees, as if they too were 
anxious to assist in honoring the beautiful May Queen. 

Twelve o’clock was the hour set for the coronation 
ceremonies to begin, and every one was anxious for the 
time to arrive. 

Olivia remained at the house until the moment fixed 
for her to ascend the throne had come. The path from 
the residence to the spring was lined on each side by 
spectators, eagerly watching to get a glimpse of the 
Queen as soon as she set out to occupy the throne. Mr. 
Falkland had procured a splendid band of music for 
the occasion. The musicians stood near the house wait- 
ing for the signal to begin the march. 

At twelve o’clock a herald stepped out and made 
proclamation, at the same time waving the wand and 
ordering the way to be cleared for the Queen. Next 
came out six little girls, each one holding a staff, by 
which they supported a canopy of flowers to protect 
the Queen from the rays of the sun. 

When Olivia appeared I was horror-struck at the 
radical change which her fair features had undergone 
since I had seen her but a few days before. Her face 
was very pale, and it was plain to be seen that she had 
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been weeping. A fixed expression of sadness sat on 
her beautiful brow. I knew the moment I beheld her 
that something serious had happened. No ordinary 
sorrow could have wrought such a change in so short 
a time. 

I immediately sought Oscar, and inquired what the 
matter was. He shook his head and sighed. “ Wait,” 
said he, “until after this unfortunate business is fin- 
ished and you shall know. Poor darling sister, she 
has been rendered very unhappy to-day.” 

Olivia sustained herself better than I expected; she 
performed her part of the programme exceedingly well, 
but I could see that some great grief was weighing 
heavily on her mind. Never had I beheld an object 
more beautiful than she appeared on that day. Her 
costume had been selected with exquisite taste. There 
was no gaudy display of costly diamonds and gold or- 
naments, but a long robe of snow-white satin was held 
about her waist with a zone, while her hair was plaited 
in two rolls and hung unconfined over her shoulders. 

I make no pretensions of being a judge of beauty, 
but I will say that I thought then, and have not yet 
changed my opinion, that she was as complete a model 
of perfection as the bright rays of the sun ever shone 
upon. The beauty of her mind was not surpassed by 
the elegant gracefulness of her person. 

I was uneasy and unhappy all day after I noticed the 
sad expression of her lovely countenance, because I 
knew that a poisoned arrow of some sort had found its 
way to her young heart. I had never before that time 
seen a shadow of any kind mar the cheerful appearance 
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of her angelic face; she had always seemed to be con- 
tented and happy ; a bright smile frequently played on 
her features, whilst her conversation was lively, witty, 
and interesting. 

Tears streamed from her eyes when she knelt to re- 
ceive the floral crown, and when she began to deliver 
her oration her voice trembled perceptibly. But she 
pronounced the words slowly and distinctly, in a voice 
of indescribable sweetness. The composition of the 
address was admirably suited to the occasion, and the 
manner of its delivery at once captured the hearts of 
those who heard it. Nota dry eye was to be seen in 
the vast assembly, who listened in breathless silence. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the ceremony a 
hundred little girls made a rush towards the throne, 
eager to pay their respects to their beloved Queen. 
Flowers rained down on the head of Olivia until her 
body was almost hidden from view. She tried to greet 
her little friends with a sweet smile, but it was plain 
to be seen that it was all she could do to keep from 
bursting into tears. 

As soon as the commotion ceased dinner was an- 
nounced, which afforded Olivia an opportunity to with- 
draw without attracting the attention of the crowd. 
She hurried to the house, threw off her royal parapher- 
nalia, fell on her mother’s bosom, and gave way toa 
violent flood of tears. 

“Oh, my dearest mother !” she cried, “is it true that 
Iam what the letter says am? Tell me, I beseech you!” 

‘‘Be patient, my child,” replied Mrs. Falkland, as 


she struggled hard to conceal her rising grief; “ wait 
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until the people disperse, and then you shall know 
everything. Try to calm yourself, and do not let your 
secret enemy see the effect of the treacherous blow. 
She would gloat over your distress, and rejoice at her 
triumph. Bathe your temples, rearrange your toilet, 
and mingle among your friends as though nothing had 
happened to disturb you.” 

“Dearest, good mother!” Olivia exclaimed, as she 
again buried her face on Mrs. Falkland’s breast, “ I will 
try to do as you wish me to, but I am afraid I cannot, 
for my nerves are completely unhinged. You will tell 
me everything when the neighbors go home ?” 

“Yes, daughter, I will tell you everything, which I 
dare say you will find to be less terrible than you have 
imagined. I am now sorry that I did not tell you the 
whole story long ago; but never mind that, go and do 
as I have requested.” 

Olivia then withdrew to her own chamber, and at 
once began to rearrange her toilet, being resolved to 
make her appearance among her friends again. But 
before she was half through with her task she was 
compelled to sink down on a bed, to keep from falling 
on the floor. Her limbs refused to perform their func- 
tions, whilst every object in the room seemed to be 
rapidly flying round her head. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed, when Mrs. Falkland, 
becoming impatient, entered the room to see what was 
causing the delay: she found Olivia had fainted. Milly 
was instantly despatched to the fountain to bring Mr. 
Falkland and Oscar, whilst the distressed mother hur- 
riedly administered such restoratives as were at hand. 
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It was but a few moments before Oscar and his 
father entered the apartment. 

“ What is the matter ?” was the question which both 
propounded at once. 

“The trouble has come at last,” whispered the good 
woman, while she was bathing Olivia’s temples and 
rubbing her hands. 

“What trouble, my dear?” the husband inquired. 

“Show that paper to your father, Oscar,” returned 
the wife ; “he has not seen it yet.” 

“ Where was this scandalous thing found ?” 

“You purchased a pair of satin shoes for Olivia to 
wear at the coronation to-day ?” 

‘Yes, I know that.” 

“ Well, this paper was found by her this morning 
concealed in one of those shoes.” 

“‘ Have you any idea who the author is ?” 

“ Merely a suspicion.” 

“TJ believe I know who wrote it,” observed Oscar, 
“and I claim the right to make the settlement with 
the execrable villain. I think, however, that two per- 
sons had something to do with it.” 

“Tell me who they are, my son?” 

“Tf you will wait until Olivia gets better I promise 
to reveal everything to you.” 

“ That will do.” 

The moment I saw Milly whisper something to Mr. 
Falkland and Oscar, I began to suspicion that all was 
not as it should be. I could smell mischief in the air, 
see it with my mind’s eye, and feel it with my heart. 

I did not remain long at the spring after Oscar and 
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his father went to the house. But I soon followed them, 
being full of curiosity to ascertain what had produced 
the trouble. 

The sun had disappeared behind the western hills, 
the guests had all departed for their respective homes, 
and the soft bright rays of the moon began to glance 
down through the tall shade-trees in the yard, when 
Oscar came out of the room looking very serious. His 
face was ghastly pale, and as he took hold of my arm I 
could feel his hand trembling violently. 

‘“‘Come into the other room,” he said; “I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

‘“‘ How is Olivia?” I inquired. 

“ Better, much better; but, poor thing! she has re- 
ceived a terrible shock to-day. Her heart is wellnigh 
broken and her nerves are seriously affected, though 
you know she is a brave girl, and I hope she will be 
well by morning.” 

“What has happened ?” I eagerly inquired. 

“That,” replied he, “is what I wished to talk to 
you about. Read those diabolical lines.” As he said 
this he handed me a sheet of paper on which the cruel — 
words appeared. 

‘That paper,” said he, “was placed in one of Olivia’s 
new shoes. It was done some time during yesterday, 
and I think I know who did it. Many of the school- 
girls were at our house yesterday, and I remember to 
have seen Iphigenia Danburry looking at the shoes 
pretending to be admiring them. It is my opinion she 
slipped that paper in one of them. Arthur Thompson 
is the cowardly wretch I suspect as being the author of 
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those scandalous lines, and he shall answer dearly for 
his meanness. I will call him to account as soon as 
Olivia recovers. The treacherous dog deserves death.” 

A sentiment of disgust and indignation took posses- 
sion of my heart as soon as I read those infamous lines. 
Here is a copy of them: 


‘‘ Truth is a liar, Virtue is an empty name 
‘When bastards play the queen without a blush of shame; 
Time is out of joint and Justice is forever gone, 
Honor is dead,—a bastard occupies the throne. 
Protect us, O mighty Jove, from this dire disgrace! 
Shield us from this bold bastard and her brazen face! 
Where is chaste Diana now? fled from the earth, I ween, 
Ashamed to show her face where bastards play the queen. 
Dishonor holds the rein; on this unhappy coast 
Virtue is on the wane and bastards rule the roast; 
Shame hath lost her blush, honor hath tumbled down ; 
Impudence is on the flush, bastards wear the crown. 
Heavens, what a fate! hide it from the light of day! 
Shall we live to see a bastard Queen of May? 
Come, Flora, come, and assert thy power now! 
Let no rose of thine ever deck a bastard’s brow. 
Come, ye sylvan nymphs, and defend thy rural woods ; 
Arise, ye naiads, rise, and defend thy sparkling floods ; 
Strike impudent bastards down, protect Virtue’s name; 
Let thy fountain never see this meditated shame.”’ 


Tt is not at all strange that this scandalous composi- 
tion inflicted such a painful wound in Olivia’s heart. 
Tt conveyed to her the first intimation she ever re- 
ceived in regard to the illegitimacy of her birth. Sen- 
sitive as she was by nature, it was but reasonable to 
guess the result of such a cruel thrust. 


Mr. Falkland and his wife were greatly troubled by 
14% 
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this unfortunate affair, and it was plain to my mind that 
it was going to manufacture evil results. 

Oscar maintained a sullen silence, which augured ill. 
I noticed a change in his conduct inconsistent with his 
usual deportment. A mysterious expression settled on 
his face, while his eyes sparkled with anger when the 
subject was mentioned. 

I asked him what he meant to do. “ Wait and see,” 
was the reply. 

I spent the night with him. His slumber was con- 
stantly disturbed by strange phantoms that floated about 
his chamber. He was continually muttering mysteri- 
ous threats against Arthur Thompson. Sometimes he 
would talk as if he was endeavoring to console his be- 
loved Olivia, uttering the most tender expressions of 
devotion; then he would pour forth a storm of invec- 
tives against the destroyer of his sister’s peace. 

He was up at the earliest peep of dawn, looking pale 
and miserable. I determined to play the spy by keep- 
ing a close watch on his movements, having resolved 
to prevent a meeting between him and Thompson if 
possible. ; 

The first thing he did after rising from his bed was 
to whet his pocket-knife until the blade was as sharp 
as a razor. Then he took a little riding-whip from 
the closet and concealed it under his vest. It did not 
require quite a ton of wit for me to divine his object. 
He was going to horsewhip the scoundrel who com- 
posed the scurrilous lines, and if the rascal attempted 
to resist, he was resolved to use his knife instead of the © 
whip. 
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Olivia was able to leave her bed, but declined to ap- 
pear at the breakfast-table. The paleness of her cheeks 
had increased since the evening before, whilst her beau- 
tiful eyes were still moist with tears. Immediately 
after breakfast she went out on the back veranda, and 
beckoned me to follow her, which I at once did. 

“Mr. Barnard,” she whispered, “I wanted to speak 
to you about Oscar. He is very much incensed against 
Arthur Thompson, and I am afraid he will seek a ren- 
contre with him. Promise me that you will try to 
prevent a difficulty. There is no telling what might 
happen. Oscar is almost crazy with anger, and if he 
were to meet that boy to-day I do believe he would try 
to kill him. You know that my brother loves you 
dearly and will respect your advice, and probably be 
governed by it.” 

I promised to exert all the influence I possessed in 
order to prevent the anticipated trouble. I concluded 
that the best plan to adopt would be to keep a vigilant 

eye on Oscar’s movements without letting him know 
that I was watching him. I did not fear anything 
during school hours, but I guessed that he would wait 
until the pupils were dismissed in the evening, and that 
he would probably follow Thompson and attack him 
while he was on his way home; so I resolved to conceal 
myself near the road that Arthur usually travelled 
when going to and from the school, and warn him of 
his danger. 

I visited the school-house at an early hour, and re- 
mained there until young Thompson arrived, then went 
out and entered my place of concealment, which was a 
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thick group of small cedars that stood near the road. 
You will no doubt think that I was making a moun- 
tain out of a mole-hill, but I was not doing anything 
of the sort: I was bent on preventing the shedding of 
blood. I was not deceived, as the sequel will show, 
when I concluded that mischief was afloat, and that 
blood was about to be spilled. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Ir was Mr. Harland’s custom to allow his pupils 
recess, commonly called play-time, from twelve to 
two o’clock every day. Most of the children usually 
brought their dinners with them, and many of them 
spent the daily recess in climbing to the summit of the 
mountain to enjoy the magnificent scenery, filling the 
air with boisterous shouts, and leaping about among 
the lofty crags like the daring chamois on the Alps. 

It was but a very few moments after I saw the chil- 
dren come scampering out of the school-house at noon 
that I left my place of concealment and mingled with 
them, with a view to prevent the hostile meeting which 
I thought Oscar contemplated. I was filled with 
amazement when, upon inquiry, I was informed by one 
of the boys that Arthur Thompson and Oscar Falk- 
land had started towards the mountain about ten min- 
utes before I arrived on the grounds. “Oscar was very 
angry about something,” said my informant, “and he 
requested Arthur to go with him on the mountain to 
settle it.” 

IT hurried off in the direction pointed out by the lad 
as the one taken by the parties, hoping to overtake 
them before any mischief was done. I did not walk, 
either: I ran at the top of my speed, every now and 


then shouting Oscar’s name as loud as I could. 
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I bent my course towards the rural grotto where I 
had spent so many delightful hours with Oscar and 
Olivia. The distance from the school-house to the 
grotto was nothing short of three-quarters of a mile, 
and the path pursued by me wound in a zigzag way 
up the rocky side of the mountain. I was completely 
out of breath when I reached the spot where I had 
hoped to find the boys, but was greatly disappointed to 
see that they were not there. 

I remained idle but a moment, and then ran from 
place to place as rapidly as my legs could carry me, 
calling Oscar at every step. All sorts of horrible 
thoughts went trooping hurriedly through my excited 
mind. Olivia’s sweet, pleading voice kept ringing in 
my ears; her beautiful eyes seemed to reproach me 
for failing to prevent the shedding of blood. I had 
solemnly promised her that I would under no cir- 
cumstances allow the hostile meeting to occur, and 
here I was running about like an idiot, while at 
that very moment they might be shedding each other’s 
blood. 

I was at the end of my cable, and could do nothing 
more. How could I look at Olivia’s accusing eyes 
and tell her that perhaps Oscar was dead, or that his 
hands were stained with murder? I felt sure that no 
child’s play had been indulged in by those resolute 
boys. I knew that neither of them had ever expe- 
rienced such a sentiment as fear, They were both 
high-strung in their dispositions, and Oscar was acting © 
from a mistaken idea that it was his duty to punish 
Thompson. 
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As soon as I was able to walk I hastened towards the 
stone house to notify Mr. Falkland how matters stood, 
vainly hoping that he would be able to do something 
to avert the impending trouble. When I had trav- 
ersed about two-thirds of the distance from the grotto 
to the house, I saw Oscar coming from the direction of 
the leaning crag. The path in which he was walking 
intersected the one in which I was travelling about two 
hundred paces from the school-house. 

On arriving at the junction I halted to wait for him 
to come to me. He was walking very rapidly, every 
now and then casting an anxious look behind, and it 
may have been imagination on my part, but I thought 
he appeared to be very uneasy. I noticed that his 
sleeve was stained with blood. A. thrill of horror 
darted through me, and I was scarcely able to keep my 
feet. 

“ What's the matter, Mr. Barnard?” he cried, as 
he looked intently at me; “you are very pale. Are 
~ you ill ?” 

“No, I am not ill,” I replied, “ but I have been run- 
ning myself to death trying to find you. Where have 
you been ?” 

“ Ah! that would be tedious to tell; but what caused 
you to be running after me ?” 

“Where did you leave Arthur Thompson?” I in- 
quired, without stopping to answer his question. 

“T left him near the top of the mountain.” 

“ Why did he not return with you?” 

“Really, I do not know, but I would like to under- 
stand why you manifest such anxiety about him.” 
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“T was afraid that he and you might have a difficulty 
about those anonymous lines,” 

“Oh, that is all settled between Thompson and I. 
We are the best ot friends now.” 

‘“‘ How came that blood on your sleeve ?” 

“ Accident, awkwardness. You see I have cut my 
wrist ; a pretty severe cut too, I can tell you. Come, 
let us go to the house, where I can let Olivia bind up 
my wounds, or shall I despatch you to her with a 
bloody handkerchief, as Orlando did to Rosalind ?” 

My heart grew faint at what I thought was ill-timed 
levity. I could not expel the belief from my mind 
that some terrible crime had been perpetrated. I was 
convinced that the story about the accident was all a 
flimsy fabrication, invented to conceal the truth. 

I had, however, up to that moment, never caught 
Oscar Falkland in a lie; in fact, J had unlimited con- 
fidence in his veracity. He had made the impression 
on my mind that he was the very soul of honor, but I 
was satisfied then that he was manufacturing a palpable 
falsehood. I tried to conceal my suspicions though, 
and followed him to the house. | 

As soon as Olivia discovered the blood on his sleeve 
she turned deadly pale. She soon recovered, however, 
and eagerly inquired the nature of Oscar’s wound. 

“Qh, it is a mere scratch,” he exclaimed, “ and you 
shall be my surgeon, and, to use the language of Rich- 
ard III., I bid you ‘bind up my wounds,’ though you 
must understand I do not offer ‘my kingdom for a 
horse,’ because Pollux is yet alive.” | 

Olivia proceeded to wash the blood from his wrist 
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and to dress his wound, while I went in search of Mr. 
Falkland for the purpose of acquainting him with the 
condition of affairs. I did not find him, and in answer 
to inquiries propounded to Milly, she informed me that 
her master had mounted his horse immediately after 
dinner and rode off towards the upper end of the plan- 
tation. I then concluded to seek Mr. Harland and 
have a consultation with him, as I thought it prudent 
not to mention the matter to Mrs. Falkland until her 
husband returned. 

The old clergyman was thunderstruck with amaze- 
ment when I related the whole case to him. He had 
never heard of the anonymous letter, nor did he know 
anything about the anticipated meeting between Oscar 
and Arthur. No sooner had I imparted the informa- 
tion than he despatched half a dozen boys up to the 
side of the mountain with instruction to find and bring 
Arthur to him. Then he requested me to go and fetch 
_ Oscar to the school-house. 

As soon as he made his appearance the teacher began 
to question him about the matter. All of the questions 
were answered with a promptness that, to some extent, 
restored my confidence in his honor. He declared that 
he had not quarrelled with Thompson, and that they 
had separated near the leaning crag about one o’clock, 
and that they had parted friendly. He further stated 
that soon after he left Arthur he saw him in company 
with Philip Doran, near the base of the leaning crag ; 
they were walking towards it, and that they soon dis- 
appeared from his view as they passed round on the 


opposite side of the rock. 
15 
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“ What caused that wound on your arm?” inquired 
the clergyman, as he fixed his eyes on Oscar’s face. 

“Tt was caused by awkwardness,” he promptly re- 
plied. “I was attempting to cut down a little cedar- 
bush to get a walking-cane; I held the bush with my left 
hand, and while I was using my knife with my right the 
blade glanced off of the wood and stuck in my wrist.” 

“Tet me see your knife.” 

Instantly Oscar thrust his hand in his pocket, then 
a deathly pallor at once overspread his face, and he 
appeared to be greatly confused. He hurriedly felt in 
every pocket. 

“T have lost my knife!” he at length exclaimed, as 
his confusion increased. “I must have dropped it 
where I was cutting the bush.” 

This incident had the effect to scatter to the winds 
my increasing confidence, and filled my mind with re- 
newed suspicions. To cap the climax of my terrible 
fears the boys all returned, and informed Mr. Harland 
that they had faithfully ransacked every yard of ground 
in the vicinity of the leaning crag without finding 
Arthur. } 

It was now two o’clock, the usual hour to call the 
pupils to books, and yet young Thompson had failed to 
put in his appearance. He had always been punctual in 
attending school, never failing to be present during the 
hours designated for study. You may be sure that when 
three o’clock arrived and found Arthur still missing, 
I would have given any consideration to have known 
that he was not murdered. 

Myr. Harland had by this time become seriously 
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alarmed. He ordered one of the boys to mount Oscar’s 
horse and go as quick as he could ride to the residence 
of Arthur’s father, and ascertain whether or not the 
missing lad was at home. Allen Thompson’s farm was 
situated at the upper end of the valley, a distance of 
two and a half miles from the school-house. The 
messenger soon returned, accompanied by Arthur’s 
father, who informed the teacher that he had not 
seen his son since he set out for school early in the 
morning. 

By this time the deepest feeling of alarm had spread 
among all the pupils, as well as many of the nearest 
neighbors, who had heard of the circumstances con- 
nected with the unfortunate affair. Miss Iphigenia 
Danburry was almost crazy with terror; and well she 
might be, for every one knew that her conduct had set 
the mischief afloat. It was pretty well understood that 
she had concealed the anonymous letter in Olivia’s 
shoe, and it was believed by many that she had com- 
posed the scurrilous lines. The natural result of these 
suspicions was to draw down on her the well-merited 
scorn of her associates. 

Mr. Falkland arrived at the school-house late in the 
evening, and it did not require very close observation 
to see that he was seriously disturbed, when the state 
of the case was explained to him. Taking Oscar to 
one side, he proceeded to cross-examine him closely 
touching his knowledge of the affair, then remounted 
his horse and set out towards the place where his son 
had parted with Arthur Thompson. Meantime, he re- 
quested Mr. Harland to despatch the pupils in every 
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direction to assemble the neighbors, and get them to 
assist in the search for the missing boy. 

In the midst of the increasing excitement one im- 
portant feature of the mystery had been totally over- 
looked. Philip Doran, who Oscar declared was with 
Thompson when he last saw him, had not made his 
appearance that evening. Philip Doran was the oldest 
pupil of the school, being at that time in the twentieth 
year of his age. He was a talented youth, but addicted 
to bad habits, having been detected in the commission 
of several dishonest acts. His father resided in the 
city of New York, and had sent his son Philip to the 
country to get him out of the way of an indictment 
presented against him by a grand jury for stabbing a 
fellow-student at one of the city schools. 

A messenger was despatched to Philip Doran’s board- 
ing-house, about two miles off, to inquire if he had been 
seen since morning. Mr. Dyson, the owner of the farm 
where Philip boarded, had seen nothing of the young 
man since he set out to attend school early that day. 

That eventful day closed, leaving a dark cloud of 
gloom lowering over the entire community. Olivia 
and Mrs. Falkland were overwhelmed with distress, 
while Oscar’s father endeavored to instil into their 
minds a hope which he was far from feeling himself. 
While he had the most implicit faith in the honor of 
his son, he could not discard from his troubled mind 
the unwelcome idea that Oscar was concealing some- 
thing from him. 

Hundreds of excited citizens assembled at Rockland 
and joined in the fruitless search for the missing boys. 
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Torches were procured, and the mountain-side was 
traversed in a vain hunt for the two youths. On the 
top of the leaning crag Oscar’s knife was found cov- 
ered with blood, which he declared was lost near the 
grotto, a considerable distance from the spot where it 
was discovered. This circumstance was a palpable 
contradiction of his statement, which gave a new im- 
petus to the resistless tide of suspicion that had directed 
its course towards him. The blade and handle of the 
knife were covered with blood, which every one well 
knew could not have been caused from the insignificant 
wound on Oscar’s arm. The knife had a long, keen 
blade, which any one could see had lately been ground 
so as to make it very sharp. The ground where the 
bloody knife was discovered presented unmistakable 
evidences of a desperate struggle, while fresh stains of 
blood appeared on the fallen leaves. 

A copy of the anonymous letter was picked up within 
_ ten feet of the spot where the knife was found. The 
writing was at once recognized as that of Philip Doran. 
It was also stained with blood. A little white cambric 
handkerchief, with the initials of Oscar’s name wrought 
in one corner with green silk thread, was found near 
the knife. It was an article that many of the school- 
children instantly recognized as the property of Oscar 
Falkland. Large spots of blood covered the handker- 
chief on both sides. 

All these evidences of Oscar’s guilt at once confirmed 
the suspicions that were before pointing at him as a 
murderer. The excitement of the people now went 


beyond the bounds of reason. In fact, nothing was 
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talked of but the cruel wretch who had decoyed the 
poor youth into the forest and murdered him, 

Oscar now became sullen, refusing to answer ques- 
tions of any sort. I was greatly puzzled by his strange 
conduct. Sometimes I imagined that it was the con- 
sciousness of guilt that made him act so strange; then, 
again, I thought it was the result of wounded pride. 
His face, though very pale, did not furnish any signs 
of trepidation. He maintained a dignified silence, and 
paid no attention to the numerous insinuations that 
were constantly cast upon him by the excited citizens. 
In fact, he grew haughty, smiling scornfully at those 
people who adhered to the idea that he had committed 
murder. 

I confess that the accumulation of evidence was such 
as to disperse all my hopes of his innocence, though I 
clung to a thought that his crime would not turn out 
to be wilful murder. That he had been engaged in a 
rencontre with Arthur Thompson and that he had used 
his knife in the combat I considered a settled question ; 
at least, it was settled to the entire satisfaction of my 
mind, And I shall not undertake to convey to you 
a conception of the sentiment of abhorrence that I felt 
tewards him. I had loved him with a boyish devo- 
tion. My confidence in his integrity had been unlim- 
ited. I believed up to that time that no thought of 
evil had ever been harbored-in his breast. I had found 
him truthful, honorable, brave, and unselfish, while his 
passionate devotion for his adopted sister gave him an 
elevated place in my estimation. It stung my very 
soul to have all these cherished ideas changed into 
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disgust and contempt. Yet the proof forced it upon 
me. 

I did not, of course, know what Mr. Falkland 
thought, though I judged by his manner that he be- 
lieved in the guilt of his son, and it was plain to be 
seen that the thought was nearly killing him. 

Olivia, although deeply distressed, never for a mo- 
ment lost confidence in Oscar’s innocence. She clung to 
him with a tenderness and devotion that showed her be- 
lief in him. Ina conversation which she had with me, 
she declared that she would be perfectly willing to risk 
her life on Oscar’s word. “He never told a falsehood 
in his life,” she exclaimed, enthusiastically. “I have 
known boys to try to induce him to tell a lie, but they 
never could succeed in it. Never would he by any 
inducement deviate from the truth. Therefore, when 
he told me that he had not had any fight with Arthur 
Thompson, I believed every word of it. Whilst I 
admit that the circumstances were against him, I had 
~ no fear as to the final result of this unfortunate affair. 
Oscar said he lost his knife at the place where he acci- 
dentally cut his wrist: I believed him; yet the knife 
was found on the top of the leaning crag smeared with 
blood. It may be that Arthur found the knife and 
dropped it on the crag. He and Philip Doran may 
have engaged in a struggle there, and probably the 
knife was used by him. Philip Doran was a quar- 
relsome boy, and I think it very likely that he and 
Arthur had a fight there. Oscar said he saw them 
going towards the crag a short while before you met 
him.” 
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“Well, Miss Olivia,” I replied, “there is one thing 
very certain, Oscar is lucky to have such an eloquent 
advocate to plead his cause. You have almost per- 
suaded me of his innocence.” 

“You are very kind to say so,” she replied. Then 
looking up into my face with her pretty blue eyes, 
the long silken lashes being moist with tears, “ You 
will not forsake poor Oscar in this hour of trouble, 
will you? you know how devotedly he loves you. 
Everybody seems to be turning against him; but you 
are not going to enlist in the ranks of his accusers, are 
you ?” 

From the very bottom of my heart I believed that 
Oscar was guilty, but that sweet pleading voice and 
those dark blue eyes subdued me at once, and I was 
ready to make any sort of a promise. “ By the light 
of that beautiful moon and clear blue sky, by those 
bright glittering stars, and by everything I hold sacred,” 
cried I, “do I swear never to forsake you or Oscar.” 

“Heaven bless you!” she cried, as she pressed my 
hand. “Oscar is innocent, and you will live to see it 
established. Iam not going to let grief conquer me, 
for now is the time when he needs friends. It deeply 
pains me to see those who pretended to be his true 
friends in the days of his happiness so readily forsak- 
ing him in the midst of his troubles.” 

Mr. Falkland despatched a messenger to the city of 
New York, with a view of ascertaining whether or not 
Philip Doran had returned to his home; but no tidings 
of the missing youth could be obtained there. The 
father of Philip accompanied the messenger on his re- 
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turn, and insisted on having Oscar arrested as soon as 
he became cognizant of all the circumstances connected 
with the mysterious disappearance of his wayward son. 

Mr. Falkland did not venture to oppose this step, 
as he was desirous of having the whole matter judi- 
cially investigated. He thought such a course would 
probably tend to allay the tide of excitement that had 
set so strongly against his son. 

The neighbors residing in a radius of ten miles in 
every direction from Rockland laid aside their agri- 
cultural implements and joined in the search for the 
missing boys. The school was dismissed, and nothing 
was thought of or discussed except the strange mystery. 
The storm of indignation that raged in the public mind 
was not boisterous nor violent, but its muttering could 
be distinctly heard, and boded no good for Oscar. His 
bloody knife and handkerchief were handed from one 
spectator to another, while angry comments were fre- 
quently indulged in. 

“The silly yarn,” said one, alluding to Oscar’s state- 
ment ia explanation of the loss of his knife, “is enough 
to hang the young rascal.” 

“Yes,” replied another, “and the blood on that 
handkerchief speaks trumpet-tongued against him.” 

Number three was of the opinion that guilt was 
plainly imprinted on the countenance of the bloody 
assassin. The fact is, a majority of those who dis- 
coursed on the subject decided that Oscar’s guilt was 
plainly visible in his looks. Some vowed that it was 
a pity that such a handsome young man should have 
stained his hands with innocent blood. Others de- 
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clared that it was nothing more than they had expected 
from the start. 

Oscar paid no attention to the insolent remarks. I 
was struck with admiration by his dignified composure 
and his noble bearing under the trying circumstances. 
He refused to speak to any one about the sad affair ex- 
cept Olivia and his parents: to them he disclosed every- 
thing, while he spoke about his own situation with 
cheerfulness, “My skirts are clear,” he said, “but I 
am afraid that murder has been committed. My faith 
is in the goodness of God and a clear conscience, and 
so long as mother and dear Olivia believe me innocent, 
then, indeed, will I remain happy. They may im- 
prison me in a dungeon, or they may hang me if they 
like; I am not afraid as long as those whom I love do 
not forsake me.” 

For two days the search for the missing boys went 
on without intermission, but nothing was discovered 
that tended to throw any light on the mysterious affair. 
Finally it was decided that Oscar should be arrested 
and put on his defence. A couple of justices were 
summoned, who agreed to jointly investigate the case 
on the following day at the school-house. This course 
seemed to satisfy the neighbors, who dispersed to their 
homes to await the trial. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AccorDING to previous agreement the two justices 
put in their appearance at the school-house at an early 
hour for the purpose of organizing a court of inquiry. 
It was on the 4th day of May, 1778, that the farce 
was enacted, and when I say farce I wish to be under- 
stood as meaning it. 

If you are familiar with Shakspeare’s description of 
Falstaff and Dogberry you will at once understand my 
meaning when I tell you that the distinguished bard 
must have been acquainted with just such men as 
Muxey and Dozier, the justices of Rockland, before 
he could have drawn such characters as the fat knight 
and the foolish constable of Messina. 

Muxey was a corpulent Englishman, of a pompous 
and tyrannical disposition, fond of power, possessing a 
vulgar wit, and totally ignorant of the duties apper- 
taining to his office. It afforded him unspeakable 
pleasure to frighten witnesses and intimidate litigants, 
which he did by violent threats of imprisonment and 
vulgar abuse. He made a show of knowledge that he 
did not possess, and was continually referring to his 
intimacy with the king, every now and then alluding to 
a conversation which he had had with George III. the 
day before he set sail for America. 


Dozier was as different from his truculent associate 
171 
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as tropical heat is from Greenland’s icy mountains. He 
was nothing but a very little, dried-up, wrinkle-faced, 
harmless old man, whose cranium was as empty of 
brains as his veins were of blood. 

Mr. Dozier seemed to be cognizant of one very im- 
portant fact, and only one, and that was that he was an 
idiot. Now, if a man has wit enough to know he is a 
fool he will do no harm, but the dangerous man is the 
fool who thinks he is wise. Muxey belonged to the 
latter class, Dozier to the former. 

So far as useful knowledge was concerned, neither of 
them possessed it; but as regarded a capacity for evil, 
Muxey had it abundantly. I think Mr. Dozier was 
the most harmless, good-natured little creature I ever 
met. He would not kill a serpent if he met it in the 
road: he would try to frighten it out of his way; but 
if it refused to go, he would pass round and leave it 
unharmed, He was like Uncle Toby and the harm- 
less little fly. 

The school-house was too small to accommodate the 
vast crowd of excited citizens who had assembled to 
witness the proceedings, consequently Muxey ordered ~ 
seats to be prepared for the court at the fountain. He 
was anxious that no man should fail to observe and 
admire his wonderful knowledge of law. 

In order to afford every one an opportunity to see 
and hear what was going to happen, he caused a 
couple of chairs to be placed on top of the elevated 
platform which had been erected for the coronation 
of the May Queen but four days before. From this 
exalted seat he and Dozier prepared to administer 
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justice according to the most learned and approved 
fashion. 

Mr. Dozier modestly slipped into his seat as if he 
was afraid of being seen, while Muxey strutted across 
the boards with stately strides, at the same time casting 
a contemptuous gaze at the throng of spectators. He 
did everything with a provoking deliberation, as if he 
thought it was an evidence of ill-breeding to be in a 
hurry. It required twenty seconds for him to take off 
his hat and carefully hang it on the branch of a tree, 
twenty seconds to pull off his gloves and place them in 
his pocket, thirty to uncase his spectacles and wipe 
them, ten to examine his watch to ascertain the time of 
day, fifteen to straighten his ruffled front, and forty 
to convince himself that the large assemblage of citi- 
zens were sufficiently impressed with his dignity and 
importance. 

“Ink and paper, Mr. Constable,” was the savage 
growl with which the first scene of the farce was 
opened. The articles required were at once furnished 
by Mr. Harland, who brought them from the school- 
house. 

“Where is the youthful malefactor !” exclaimed the 
colossal blockhead. 

The constable answered by pointing at Oscar, whose 
tall, handsome form stood proudly erect in front of the 
two justices. 

“ Are you the malefactor ?” 

“ No, sir; I am not,” he ejaculated, scornfully. 

“ Mr. Constable, did you not tell me that this was 


the malefactor ?” 
16 
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“Yes,” replied that individual. 

“Then, sir, how dare you deny it ?” 

“T am no malefactor, sir; but I am Oscar Falkland, 
and ready to answer any charges you may prefer against 
me.” 

“ Ah,ha! you are? Well,I declare! Ihave not seen 
such a bold young rascal since I left old England. 
The last time I dined with the king his Majesty told 
me I would find this country full of juvenile male- 
factors. I accused him of partiality for his home gov- 
ernment, but I am sorry to learn that his ideas were 
correct. You are a malapert, saucy knave, and we 
propose to let you know that his Majesty’s laws are 
not to be defied with impunity. His Royal Highness 
told me in his own palace, when I was about to take my 
leave, that I would find his laws despised and trampled 
down by these rebellious people, but I promised him to 
teach his unruly subjects better manners, and I mean 
to do it. You are the very best material out of which 
to make an example. Your long neck would grace the 
hangman’s rope admirably.”’ 

My blood boiled with rage while this ignorant up- 
start was venting his spleen. Oscar stood with his 
arms folded across his breast, looking as proud and 
defiant as Achilles did when Agamemnon had insulted 
him. 

Mr. Dozier wiped his watery eyes, and tried to con- 
ceal his little body behind the skirts of Muxey’s long 
coat. Notwithstanding the shallowness of his intellect 
he had the good taste to blush with shame at the 
audacious conduct of his associate. 
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“T did not know, sir,” said Oscar, modestly, “ that 
it was the duty of an officer of justice to abuse parties 
accused of crime, but I thought it was their business 
to search for the facts, so as to find out whether they 
were guilty or innocent.” 

“When we want your views, sir, we will let you 
know. You are the most impudent criminal I have 
ever met, but we will endeavor to tame you.” Then 
addressing the little Dogberry, he said,— 

“Brother Dozier, I think it would be better to ex- 
amine Miss Iphigenia Danburry first.” 

“Them’s my idees,’ meekly replied Mr. Dozier. 
“She can exemplify the prononymous letter, which 
your honor knows was the aboriginator of the whole 
difficulty.” 

Miss Danburry was very much frightened when 
ordered to come forward and be sworn. 

“See here, Miss Danburry,” growled Muxey, as he 
_handed the anonymous lines to her, “did you compose 
those lines? Come, tell the truth, and be quick about 
it.” 

“No, sir,” she replied. 

“Do you know who did it ?” 

Eeccs sil,” 

“ Well, why don’t you tell it?” 

“Philip Doran composed them.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“He told me so.” 

“Who put them in Miss Delroy’s shoe?” 

SPdidat; sir.” 

“Ah, ha! you did it. Well, if murder has been 
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committed, I am afraid it will appear that you are a 
particeps criminis. Oh, Lord, how wicked this world 
is becoming! It would be a pity for that pretty neck 
of yours to be encircled with a hangman’s cord. I 
hope it will appear that you are not an accessory to the 
felony.” 

Miss Danburry was pale with terror, and, to be 
candid with you, I was not sorry for her, because her 
disgraceful conduct had set the mischief afloat. Of 
course the cruel remarks of the brutal officer were 
unpardonable, but nobody pitied the trembling wit- 
ness. 

“Did you see a rencontre between Arthur Thomp- 
son and Oscar Falkland during the latter part of April 
last ?” inquired Muxey, in a savage tone. 

6 Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, we want to hear the particulars. Who struck 
the first blow, and who struck the last one, which got 
the best of the fight, and what it was about?” 

“Mr. Falkland struck the first blow and the last 
one; I think he struck all the blows.” 

“ Ah, ha! the bloody villain was attempting to mur- 
der the poor lad in broad daylight. Heavens, what are 
we coming to! The king told the truth when he said 
this land was full of lawless rebels. But go on with 
this shocking Bene dln us who was hurt in that 
brutal rencontre.” 

“Mr. Thompson was hurt.” 

“Did this young rascal receive any injury ?” 

“No, sir; I believe not.” 


“ Who separated them ?” 
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“Mr. Harland pulled Mr. Falkland off of the other 
boy.” 

“Yes, I see how it is: the malicious felon was pre- 
vented from accomplishing his bloody designs by the 
good clergyman’s timely interference. But he has since 
perpetrated the murder, which would have been done 
sooner but for that Christian gentleman. Hanging is 
too light a punishment for such a lawless wretch! 
What was the cause of the attack made on Mr. Thomp- 
son ?” 

“Tt was a remark made by Arthur about Miss Del- 
roy.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that she was a bulk of deceit, and that she 
was dying to be elected queen, while she pretended not 
to desire it.” 

“T dare say the poor lad told the truth, and for that he 
has lost his life. Horrible, shocking! Lord have mercy 
on this wicked country! No wonder his Majesty told 
-me I should find rebellion rampant here. I shall be 
compelled to ask the king to send more troops here ta 
suppress this lawlessness.” 

I will not annoy you with all the vulgar language 
used by the brainless blockhead, but will proceed to 
tell you that as soon as Miss Danburry was dismissed 
I, much against my will, was ordered to be sworn as a 
witness. Gladly would I have avoided it if I could, 
because I knew that my evidence would damage his 
case very seriously. 

I was forced to tell about seeing Oscar grinding his 


knife early on the morning of the supposed murder. I 
16* 
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was also compelled to swear that I heard the defendant 
say that Arthur Thompson deserved death, and that he 
was resolved to punish him. It was like tearing my 
heart-strings up by their roots to be forced to state 
facts which I thought would consign him to a dungeon, 
and probably to the gallows. 

I was disgusted at the savage cruelty of the tyran- 
nical idiot who conducted the examination. He gloated 
over his victim, and rejoiced when any facts were de- 
veloped that tended to establish his guilt. He did 
not attempt to browbeat or intimidate me, because my 
evidence seemed to please him. 

I was painfully surprised when Muxey ordered 
Olivia to be sworn. I had fondly hoped that she 
would be allowed the privilege of remaining silent. 
But I was sadly disappointed. 

She was unable to stand up to be sworn, and no 
sooner had the oath been administered to her than she 
burst into a violent flood of tears. This pitiful sight 
was enough to have softened a heart of marble; but it 
did not affect Muxey in the least. 

“Now,” said he, “I should like to know what on | 
earth you are crying about? I suppose you are afraid 
this handsome lover of yours is going to be hung? It 
would be better for you if he were, and it shall not be 
my fault if he is not. See here, miss, I want you to 
tell the truth about this matter. If you undertake to 
prevaricate, or conceal the facts, ll commit you to 
jail.” ; 

“She will tell the truth, sir, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” cried Oscar, as he drew near 
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the weeping girl. ‘It is unjust and mean to insinuate 
that this young lady would swear a lie.” Then turning 
to Olivia, he continued,— 

“‘ My darling sister, tell everything you know about 
this affair; conceal nor withhold nothing. It is your 
duty to me, your duty to yourself, and, above all, it is 
your duty to God. He will take care of me, for He 
knows I am innocent. In Him I put my trust, and I 
have no fears of the final result.” 

Olivia instantly regained her composure, and, brush- 
ing the tears from her eyes, announced herself prepared 
to proceed. 

Her evidence, with one single exception, was merely 
a corroboration of mine. She had heard Oscar threaten 
to horsewhip Thompson. 

When she was discharged from the stand the bloody 
handkerchief and knife were exhibited. Muxey took 
the knife in his hand and carefully examined it. 

“ A murderous weapon,” he cried, as he held it up, 
as if he desired all the spectators to get a good look at 
it. “None but assassins would own such a deadly 
weapon. This blade is reeking with that poor boy’s 
blood, while at this very moment his lifeless body is 
resting at the bottom of yon river.” 

After delivering an extensive discourse on the enor- 
mity of the crime of murder he subsided, and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. He set out at the 
commencement of the investigation by assuming the 
fact that a murder had been committed, and resolved 
to distort facts so as to make them point to Oscar. 
Like Procrustes with his iron bedstead, if his victim 
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was too short to fit it he stretched his body to the re- 
quisite length, and if it was too long he cut it shorter. 
Thus Muxey had made up his mind to make Oscar fit 
the case, and to force the proof to fit him. 

You shall see before I am done with this unfortunate 
affair how the public mind can be misled. It is un- 
necessary for me to describe in detail all the evidence 
adduced on the trial, but I will tell you how the farce 
ended. 

When the last witness retired from the stand, Muxey 
turned to his associate, and, in a boisterous tone, said,— 

“T pronounce the defendant guilty of wilful and 
malicious murder, and commit him without bail. What 
say you ?” 

““Them’s my idees,” whined Dogberry, as he wiped 
his eyes. 

“Mr. Constable,” said Muxey, “you will convey 
the prisoner to jail, and you must summon a dozen re- 
liable citizens to help you guard him. ‘You will man- 
acle the young rascal, because if you allow him to 
escape you shall answer for it.” 

Olivia at once threw her arms around Oscar’s neck, — 
and wept on his bosom as if her heart was broken. 

“Oh, my darling, noble brother!” she cried, “how 
can we live while you are in prison! We cannot give 
you up! It will kill me if they take you away !” 

“Trust in Him who knows the secrets of every 
heart; He will comfort you, my beloved sister, and I 
shall be delivered out of this trouble in good time. I _ 
beseech you to muster all your courage, and try to sus- 
tain my poor mother in this dreadful trial.” 
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Mrs. Falkland was completely prostrated by the ter- 
rible blow. I had often heard it said the darkest hour 
was just before day, and that the sun shone brightest 
after a storm, but I never realized its meaning until 
that time. Little, indeed, did we dream of the ex- 
quisite joy that Providence had in store for us. The 
storm was soon to pass away, and the delicious calm 
was near at hand. It is said that a man must suffer 
illness before he can appreciate good health. I know 
that happiness is magnified by a taste of the bitterest 
sorrow. This I learned from experience on that very 
day. 

The constable had summoned his guard, and was 
about to fasten the manacles on the prisoner’s wrists, 
when the little one-legged shoemaker came hurriedly 
up to where Olivia stood and whispered something 
in her ear. The little fellow had exhausted all his 
strength, for he had to use a pair of crutches. And 
right here I beg to say that it is my candid opinion 
that all good deeds, as well as evil ones, have their 
reward. You will at once comprehend my meaning 
when I have finished this history. 

Little Thomas Garland had not forgotten the in- 
numerable acts of kindness that Oscar and Olivia had 
done him and his mother. He owed them a debt of 
gratitude, and right well, indeed, did he repay it. In- 
gratitude is the meanest principle that can exist in the 
human heart, but no shadow of such a feeling ever 
found lodgment in that brave little hero’s breast. 

Prompted by an ardent love for those who had be- 
friended him and his mother, he had accomplished that 
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which two hundred able-bodied men had failed to do. 
No sooner did he hear of Oscar’s trouble than he laid 
aside his tools and set out with a firm determination 
to assist him. Without informing any one but his 
mother of his intention, he wended his way to the 
leaning crag. He had hobbled up the rugged moun- 
tain-path on his single leg, with the aid of his crutches, 
and began to play the réle of a detective with a skill 
that would have done credit to an experienced officer. 
For two days and nights he remained on the mountain, 
incessantly pursuing the object of his visit, subsisting 
all the while on dry bread and a few slices of pork 
which he carried in his haversack. 

He first visited the spot where Oscar said he had lost 
his knife. Then he clambered up to the crest of the 
leaning crag, where he sat down to think over his 
plans. He spent several hours in the examination of 
the ground where the supposed murder had been com- 
mitted, carefully measuring the tracks that had been 
made there by the parties. 

He found a large white marble, which he at once 
recognized as the property of Philip Doran. He be- 
came satisfied, after a thorough inspection of the ground 
and the measurement of the tracks, that a struggle 
had occurred there between Philip Doran and Arthur 
Thompson, and that one or both of them had been 
wounded. As soon as he satisfied himself of this im- 
portant fact he began to search for stains of blood on 
the stones at other points, naturally supposing that if 
one or both of the boys had been wounded he would 
find which way they had gone. 
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After some hours spent in examining the base of the 
leaning rock he discovered a drop of blood on a smooth 
pebble. This convinced him that the wounded man 
had come down from the crest of the crag. This was 
the most important clue he had yet discovered, for it 
proved conclusively that the wounded man had been 
able to climb down from the place where the combat 
had been fought. 

The next step was to find if possible what direction 
the wounded boy had gone. This he found to be a 
most difficult task. But he knew no such word as fail. 
The sun was on the eve of the western horizon, and 
the approaching gray of twilight was stealing up from 
the east, when, after diligently working all day, the 
amateur detective discovered stains of blood on the 
trunk of a fallen tree that lay across a little path three 
or four hundred yards from the hanging rock. 

Thomas was convinced now that he had struck the 
right track. The wounded boy had evidently travelled 
along that little path, and as its general course pointed 
in the direction of Arthur Thompson’s home, he at 
once concluded that he was the wounded boy. The 
bark had been peeled off of the fallen tree, so that the 
blood-stains were distinctly visible, and it was clear to 
the mind of Thomas that the wounded lad had sat 
down to rest on the log. 

Night now put a stop to his work, and he was forced 
to wait for morning. He ate a snack from his rude 
fare, laid his wearied body down on the leaves and 
silently said his prayers, and soon was sound asleep. 

If angels ever did watch over earthly creatures, it is 
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my opinion they hovered round the body of that slum- 
bering hero on that night. He has often told me that 
he had never enjoyed a sweeter sleep than he did on 
that occasion, and that he dreamed all the time of bright 
angels who guarded his leafy couch. 

He rose at the earliest peep of dawn, greatly refreshed 
by his undisturbed repose, and renewed his search with 
increasing hopes of success. But the sun had passed 
the meridian before he succeeded in discovering any 
further traces of the missing boy, and despair had al- 
most usurped the place of hope, when he found in the 
soft earth the track of a shoe, which upon measurement 
he found to correspond exactly with the one made 
where the rencontre had occurred. This track ran 
in the same path that the fallen tree crossed, and about 
three hundred paces nearer to Arthur’s home, showing 
that the person who made it was evidently bending his 
way all the time in one direction. 

A little farther on he noticed where the twig of a 
bush that hung over the path had been freshly broken 
off, and on the body of the bush plainly appeared the 
print of a human hand made with blood. This led — 
the little one-legged detective to infer that the wounded 
boy had stopped to rest, and supported himself by hold- 
ing the bush. It was also very plain that the person 
was losing blood freely. 

At the close of the second day Thomas had succeeded 
in tracking the wounded boy nearly a mile. The sec- 
ond night was passed pretty much as the first one. 

Early on the morning of the 4th, while Falstaff and 
Dogberry were engaged in playing the farce at the 
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fountain, the heroic Thomas Garland was energetically 
pursuing the track of the missing Thompson. Fortune 
at length made up her mind to crown the efforts of the 
noble-hearted youth with complete success. The blind 
goddess is always partial to the brave, often lavishing 
her richest favors on those who possess undaunted 
courage. 

Two-thirds of the day was spent by Thomas in fol- 
lowing the track, when he sank exhausted on the ground 
to rest his weary leg. His strength was wellnigh 
gone. His scanty supply of provisions had disap- 
peared. Tired, hungry,/and sad, he lay panting on 
the grass scarcely able to rise, when a strange sound 
greeted his ear. 

“What can it be?” he asked himself. It did not 
sound like a human voice. It was an unearthly noise; 
at least such was his thought at that time. 

After listening intently for a moment he imagined 
that the sound came from his right, consequently he 
_ bent his course in that direction ; but he very soon found 
that he was getting farther from the spot from which 
the noise emanated. MHurriedly retracing his steps to 
the point where he had started from, he could hear the 
mysterious noise distinctly. Then he started to climb 
up the steep hill that rose on his ieft, and after going 
that way fifty or sixty paces, he discovered that he was 
getting nearer to the spot from which the sounds came. 

He halted a moment, and then pushed on for a dis- 
tance of a hundred paces, when he again stopped to 
listen. Then he found that the sound came up from 


behind, which convinced him that he had gone too far. 
17 
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He had walked but a few yards on his way back when 
he was thunderstruck with astonishment at hearing his 
own name distinctly pronounced. Pausing to listen 
for a moment, the name was again called. 

By way of making a short story out of what might 
constitute a lengthy one, I will tell you that Thomas 
Garland had at last found Arthur Thompson stretched 
flat on his back in a little cavern, nearly dead from 
the loss of blood which had flown from half a dozen 
wounds. The poor boy had endeavored to make his 
way to his home, but, finding that his strength was 
rapidly failing, he had crawled into the cavern, and 
fallen into a state of insensibility. How long he had 
been there he knew not, but when Thomas found him 
he was almost lifeless. 

“Water! water!” cried Arthur, as soon as Thomas 
appeared in the cavern; “for Heaven’s sake give me 
some water !” 

Thomas hurried to a little spring hard by and, for 
lack of a better cup, filled his cap with water and gave 
it to the wounded youth. Then pulling off his coat, he 
placed it under Arthur’s head, bathed his face, and 
bound up the wounds with his vest, which he cut into 
strips with his knife, then departed to secure assistance, 
promising to return as soon as he could. 

The one-legged hero had by his unparalleled courage 
and perseverance saved the.life of Arthur Thompson, 
rescued Oscar Falkland from his awful situation, and 
brought unspeakable joy to the heart of his beloved 
benefactress. . 

As I have already told you, Thomas arrived at the 
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fountain just as the constable was in the act of locking 
his handcuffs on Oscar’s wrists. 

“JT have found Arthur Thompson, Miss Olivia!’ 
exclaimed the generous boy, as he hobbled up to where 
she stood, wringing her hands in despair. 

At first Olivia’s mind was so confused that she did 
not heed what the boy was saying. He caught hold 
of her arm, and said,— 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Olivia, Oscar is safe, for I 
have found Arthur Thompson.” 

“Where ?” 

“On the mountain.” 

“Ts he alive?” 

“Yes ’um, and he says Philip Doran wounded him.” 

Then Olivia seized the boy’s hand, as a shout of joy 
escaped her lips. This was the first intimation I had 
of the good fortune that was about to fall upon us, and 
then I did not know what had happened ; but from the 
_ joyful expression just uttered by Olivia I inferred that 
Thomas had imparted good news, consequently I hur- 
ried to where he stood, and heard the boy again repeat 
his glad tidings. 

In an instant I leaped on top of the platform and 
proclaimed to the crowd the fact that the great mys- 
tery had at last been solved. In short, I informed 
the vast assemblage that Thomas Garland had found 
Arthur Thompson lying dangerously wounded in a cave 
on the mountain-side, and requested them to go with 
me to bring him to the fountain. 

A litter was hastily constructed, on which the 
wounded lad was conveyed to the stone house. He 
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had been stabbed in the back and on the shoulder, and 
two or three serious wounds inflicted on his right 
breast. He stated that Philip Doran had wounded 
him and then fled, believing he had killed him, and 
that he had endeavored to make his way home, but 
having fainted from the loss of blood, he remained on 
the ground until next morning. He then crawled into 
the cavern, where he hoped to find water, for which he 
was suffering very much, but he found no water, and 
was so weak he was unable to get out again. He said 
that he had lost all hopes of life, when he saw Thomas 
Garland pass the mouth of the cave, when he called 
his name and was saved. 

In giving a history of the rencontre with Doran 
he exonerated Oscar from all blame, stating that he 
and Oscar had parted friendly, and that he had been 
attacked by Philip Doran, who ran away as soon as 
the mischief was done. He said that Doran had found 
Oscar’s knife and handkerchief where the cedar-bush 
had been cut, and that in the fight Philip had stabbed 
him with the same weapon. 

Thus, you see, every statement of Oscar’s was proved 
to have been true. As soon as all these facts were de- 
veloped, Oscar was seized by the enthusiastic crowd 
and carried on their shoulders to the house, where the 
most extravagant demonstrations of joy were uttered. 
The popularity of Oscar and Olivia was increased, 
while every one seemed anxious to make some amends 
for their unjust suspicions. | 

Thomas Garland was unanimously declared the hero 
of the occasion, and from that day to his death he went 
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by the name of the “ One-legged hero.” Rockland 
farm was again changed from a Purgatory to an Eden, 
and happiness supreme reigned unchecked where but a 
few hours ago dwelt the blackest despair. The last 
that was seen of Falstaff and Dogberry they were 
going down the road as fast as their jaded steeds could 
carry them. 


17* 
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THE one-legged hero was idolized by his neighbors, 
while his name was always mentioned by them with 
affection and respect. Mr. Falkland testified his ad- 
miration for the brave boy by making him a present of 
one of his blooded horses, a three-year-old colt, and a 
half-brother to Castor and Pollux. Olivia, not to be 
outdone in the way of showing her gratitude, pre- 
vailed on Mr. Falkland to add twenty-five more acres 
of good land to Mrs. Garland’s homestead. As soon 
as the deed was ready for delivery, she mounted Castor 
and galloped up to place it in the hands of the hero’s 
mother. 

Thomas Garland was urged on by a motive which 
alone constituted him a hero in my estimation. Oscar 
and Olivia had given his mother a good home; they 
had furnished him the means of earning a support for 
himself, and he felt grateful to them for it. When 
they got into trouble, he, to repay them for their gen- 
erosity, set out on his perilous journey, ready and will- 
ing to risk his life to serve them. How many boys 
would have ventured where he did? I do say that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred would have forgotten 
the debt of gratitude, folded their hands in idleness, 
and waited for more charity, instead of facing danger . 
and death to assist those to whom they owed. the obli- 
gation. 

190 
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Arthur Thompson recovered from his wounds, and 
as long as he lived was a devoted friend to Oscar and 
Olivia. For at least two months he was tenderly 
nursed by them at the stone house, during which 
period his life seemed to hang on the brittle thread of 
doubt. 

“You owe your life to this brave girl, my son,” 
cried Arthur’s father, as soon as the surgeon pro- 
nounced his boy out of danger. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Arthur; “ well indeed do I know 
that, and I would thank her, but it would be poor pay 
for such undeserved attention. She has by her noble 
generosity heaped coals of living fire on my head. 
She has done good for evil. I cannot but reproach 
myself when I think of the unjustifiable and wicked 
falsehood uttered by me, by saying that this angelic 
creature was a bulk of deceit.” 

“T pray you, Arthur,” cried Olivia, “not to talk 
that way: it grieves me immeasurably to hear it; that 
was nothing but a school-boy freak, superinduced by 
the unreasonable jealousy of Miss Danburry.” 

“Miss Delroy,” returned the invalid youth, as his 
eyes filled with grateful tears, “this new proof of the 
nobility of your nature has humbled me beyond meas- 
ure; it increases my shame, but my punishment is not 
unmerited.” 

Notwithstanding the favorable turn that Fortune’s 
wheel had made for the Falkland family, a shadow 
still hovered over the house. The envenomed arrow 
had left its painful sting in Olivia’s heart. The wound 
inflicted by the anonymous lines was deep and hard to 
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cure. She had never heard of the facts connected with 
her mother’s sad history, or the illegitimacy of her own 
birth, until the day she was crowned Queen of May. 
She had only been told that she was the daughter of 
Kate Delroy, but had always believed that her mother 
had been lawfully married. I dare say that if the in- 
formation had been imparted to her by Mrs. Falkland, 
it would have caused infinitely less pain than it did, 
coming through the channel of anonymous lines. Then 
the publicity that was given to the whole matter by the 
trial was calculated to make the wound bleed anew. 
All these unfortunate circumstances had a depressing 
effect on the sensitive heart of the brave girl, causing 
an expression of sadness to settle on her beautiful face. 
Oscar and his mother exerted themselves in vain 
efforts to expel from Olivia’s mind the recollection 
of the unpropitious circumstances connected with her 
mother’s disgrace. The sweet smile that used to play 
like a bright ray of sunshine on her cheerful features 
was no longer to be seen there; if she smiled at all, it 
was merely to gratify those whom she so dearly loved. 
In one respect there was a radical change in her en- 
tire nature. Formerly she was continually by Oscar’s 
side, chatting and smiling gayly, every now and then 
warbling short fragments of some lively song, descant- 
ing on the beauties of nature and the charming melody 
made by the innumerable sweet singing-birds. She 
hopped and skipped about on the mountain-side, gath- 
ering wild roses and weaving them in festoons and en- 
twining them about the brow of her beloved brother. 
The very sight of that happy, beautiful face used to 
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charm me every time I beheld it. Her cheeks glowed 
with the crimson bloom of health, while her cheerful 
soul peeped at you through the windows of her deep- 
blue eyes. To gaze on them was to be enchanted at 
once, 

But alas, what a change was wrought by those cruel 
lines! The light of her life seemed to be extinguished 
and the joy of her soul destroyed. She abjured society, 
except that part of it that included the recipients of 
her charitable donations. When not employed in vis- 
iting the sick and administering to the wants of the 
poor, she sought solitude, wandering alone through 
the orchard or climbing to the crest of the mountain, 
sitting for hours gazing sadly over the picturesque 
landscape that spread out before her. Gradually the 
healthful bloom that had adorned her lovely cheeks 
began to disappear, while a transparent whiteness stole 
over them. The deep-blue eyes grew lustreless, and 
the cheerful expression of her charming face faded 
away. 

My heart was painfully affected when I beheld the 
sad change caused by the cruel wound, and I would 
have gladly made any sacrifice to have relieved her. 

Oscar’s distress was indescribable. Poor boy! I 
was really sorry for him, but could afford no relief. 
The assiduity with which he labored to dispel the sad- 
ness from Olivia’s mind was worthy of success, but his 
efforts, I candidly believed, did more harm than good. 

I had my suspicions then, and Time afterwards 
proved them to be correct, that a stronger passion than 
brotherly love had taken possession of her young heart ; 
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a passion which can produce delicious joy under 
favorable circumstances, and exquisite pain under ad- 
verse ones. The warm blood would rush to her cheeks 
when Oscar would take her hand or speak to her, and 
she would invariably retreat to her chamber, fall on the 
bed, and burst into tears. The truth is she had loved 
Oscar devotedly for a long time, not as a brother, but 
with that sort of violent passion which Juliet felt for 
Romeo, though her love had not assumed its violent 
form until she saw the deep gulf flowing in between 
her and Oscar which threatened to separate him from 
her forever. 

Since the knowledge of her dishonorable birth had 
been imparted to her, the hateful name of bastard 
seemed to be continually thundered in her ear by in- 
visible Furies. In her dreams that odious name was 
whispered in her ear by flitting phantoms, and when 
wandering sadly and alone through the forest, the des- 
picable sound seemed to be mingled with the sweet carol 
of the birds. In her thoughts she had placed Oscar 
on an elevated plane as an object to be loved and 
worshipped, but not to be contaminated by the touch of | 
a bastard’s hand. 

She was foolish enough to imagine that he only 
pitied her condition, and that his delicate attentions 
were prompted alone by the generosity of his heart. 
But I, who knew him better than any one else, was 
aware of the fact that no woman was ever worshipped 
with a more ardent devotion than she was by him. 

Every day he would cull the rarest flowers, and em-_ 
ploy himself diligently for hours arranging them into 
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bouquets for her. The fact is her image occupied all 
his thoughts, and every hour he tried to invent some- 
thing new to please her. 

At length Mrs. Falkland became alarmed when she 
noticed the increasing paleness of Olivia’s cheeks. She 
mentioned the subject to her husband. 

“Yes, darling,” replied the husband, “I have ob- 
served the unfavorable change, and for many months 
have thought of speaking to you about it. Something 
ought to be done to divert her mind from that painful 
subject. The mischief was wrought three months ago 
by that cruel letter, and I am afraid the wound is going 
to prove more serious than we at first imagined. It 
would be a death-blow to our happiness if we were to 
lose that darling girl. I have concluded to take her 
with me to London, provided the plan meets with your 
approbation. I am led to believe that if she were taken 
away from the scene where the wound was inflicted 
that it would probably aid in curing it. You know 
that my business requires my presence in London on 
the 1st of October to receive my legacy under my 
father’s will, and if you think it best Olivia shall 
accompany me.” 

“If you advise it,” replied the good lady, “I will 
gladly consent, though it will nearly kill me to part 
from her, and it will render Oscar absolutely miserable, 
he loves the dear girl so devotedly.” 

“Therefore, my dear, he will the more readily con- 
sent to the temporary separation; better that than to 
lose her forever. We can make the round trip, I think, 
inside of three months.” 
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This conversation transpired in August, 1773, and 
it was settled that Mr. Falkland should set sail on the 
first of the next month accompanied by Olivia. 

When the information was imparted to her a faint 
smile flitted over her face, then she thought of the long 
time that she would be separated from Oscar, when the 
smile instantly gave place to an expression of sorrow. 

Oscar was almost crazy with grief when he was told 
of the contemplated voyage, and it required all of the 
persuasive eloquence at his mother’s command to secure 
his consent, but, when she succeeded at last in con- 
vincing him that it was absolutely necessary for Olivia 
to go, he yielded reluctantly. 

No sooner had the question been settled than Olivia 
discarded her coyness. The old smile illuminated her 
features and the brightness of her eyes returned. She 
ceased to wander alone, but invited Oscar to accompany 
her wherever she went, exerting herself to please him, 
and in a thousand ways furnishing new evidences of 
her devotion. 

Little indeed did he know about the heart-breaking 
agony that the dear girl was concealing in her heart in 
order to make him happy. She played the réle of 
mirth while the bitterest anguish was gnawing at her 
heart. The brave girl was ready to make any sacrifice 
of her own happiness to increase that of those she loved 
so tenderly, and while Oscar attributed her apparent 
Joy to a wish to leave Rockland, she was enduring the 
bitterest grief at the thought of the separation. 

Oscar grew despondent and morose as the day of de- 
parture drew near, declaring that he could not live 
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apart from his beloved sister. I spent the last ten days 
of August at Rockland, and at the earnest request of 
Mrs. Falkland I did all I could to cheer Oscar’s mind 
and divert his thoughts from the dreaded day that was 
to part him from Olivia. If my well-meant exertions 
had any effect I was by no means cognizant of the fact. 
I on more than one occasion found him weeping bit- 
terly when he imagined that no one observed him. He 
did not try to hide his feelings from me, but it seemed 
to afford him comfort to confide his great grief to me; 
he was willing to converse with me about Olivia, but 
I could not induce him to talk on other subjects. 

At length the dreadful day of departure arrived, 
and if Oscar had been called upon to escort Olivia’s 
corpse to the grave, it could not have added a jot to 
his inexpressible grief. Mrs. Falkland, Oscar, and I 
accompanied Olivia and her father to New York, from 
whence they were to embark. 

When the last moment came that we were allowed to 
_ spend with them, Oscar seized Olivia and drew her 
fondly to his heart, and there is no telling how long 
this painful scene would have lasted had it not been 
terminated by Mr. Falkland, who whispered a request 
for me to take Oscar ashore as soon as possible, while 
he took the fainting girl in his arms and conveyed her 
into the cabin. 

By the time we reached the shore the ship had 
weighed anchor and was rapidly sailing away. Oscar 
took up his position on an elevated spot, where he stood 
and watched the receding ship until it disappeared from 


view. 
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As soon as the ship vanished from his sight he 
stretched out both arms towards the spot where he had 
seen it last, and cried,— 

“Oh! my dear Olivia, shall I ever behold thy sweet 
face again? Farewell, oh, my own dear angel, fare thee 
well!” 

It was nearly night before I could induce him to 
start with me to his home. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Barnard,” he cried, “ but 
you cannot mend my broken heart; you do not under- 
stand the nature of my love for Olivia; you cannot 
restore her to me, therefore, you waste your trouble 
when you endeavor to console me. I would be con- 
tented and cheerful for my good mother’s sake if I 
could, but I cannot do it, my heart is crushed. Go 
and comfort my dear mother, and leave me with my 
misery.” 

The next morning after Olivia’s departure I wit- 
nessed an affecting scene, which made a lasting impres- 
sion on my mind, while it showed the wonderful depth 
of his passion. Oscar always personally superintended 
the feeding of Castor and Pollux. I followed him to 
the stable, as it was my greatest delight to see the beau- 
tiful horses. As soon as he entered the door the two 
black steeds came trotting towards him. 

“ Poor Castor!” he exclaimed, as he threw his arm 
around the horse’s neck, “ your pretty mistress has gone 
and left us all alone. I am afraid we will never see 
her fuce any more.” 

Then he buried his cheek in Castor’s mane and burst. 
into tears. The noble animal poked his nose up under 
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Oscar’s chin, as if he would offer consolation to the 
weeping youth. 

My affection for him grew stronger every day, and 
I exhausted my scanty store of wit in endeavoring to 
invent plans to divert his thoughts from Olivia, but I 
found that an impossibility. He busied himself for 
several days in collecting up every article that belonged 
to her. Her books and drawing instruments were 
placed on a little shelf at the head of his bed. Her 
pet birds were transferred from their rude cottage and 
domiciled in his bed-chamber. He constructed a little 
casket, and filled it with withered roses that she had 
worn in her hair. He would take the little satin shoes 
that Olivia had worn on the day she was crowned as 
May Queen and gaze at them with eyes swimming in 
tears. I have actually seen him kiss them a hundred 
times, while he would talk to them as he did to Olivia 
when she was personally present. 

He would wander over the side of the mountain, 
pausing at every spot where he knew her little feet had 
trod, conversing with the absent one as if she were 
actually by his side. His bedroom was converted into 
a regular curiosity-shop, and I was somewhat surprised 
that Mrs. Falkland did not raise any objections to it. 

“ Poor boy!” she said to me one day while Oscar was 
working among the flowers in the garden, “the best 
plan is to let him have his own way.” Then she in- 
vited me into his chamber to show me its contents. A 
half-dozen bird-cages, containing all sorts of pretty 
pets, were hung on the wall, and immediately above 
the cages Olivia’s picture was suspended by a blue cord. 
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The artist had evidently exhausted all his skill in paint- 
ing the pretty blue eyes, for the face was a failure ; but 
he had achieved such a complete success in transferring 
the beautiful expression of the eyes to the canvas that 
one could readily forgive the miserable daub he had 
made of the rest. 

Oscar had transferred all the furniture that properly 
belonged to Olivia’s chamber into his own room, and 
one side of the wall was completely covered with half- 
worn bonnets, faded ribbons, and other articles that 
had belonged to the absent one. 

A few days after Olivia sailed for Europe I went 
over to Rockland very early in the morning, intending 
to spend the day with Oscar. In reply to my in- 
quiries, Mrs. Falkland informed me that he was some- 
where about the garden. Being anxious to find him, 
I went to the designated spot, but he was not there : 
but while I was seated on the fence, admiring the 
beauties of the garden, I heard a voice which I at once 
recognized as his. I then beheld a sight that instantly 
brought the tears to my eyes. He was sitting on a low 
wooden bench in Olivia’s bower, with one of her little 
satin shoes in his hand, talking to it in the most en- 
dearing language. As soon as he discovered me he 
replaced it in his bosom ; not as if he wished to conceal 
it from me, for he frankly told me that he kept it near 
his heart all the time. 

Sometimes he would spend an entire day, seated on 
the tallest peak of the mountain, gazing towards the 
ocean, on whose bosom his beloved Olivia was sailing, 
straining his tearful eyes in trying to penetrate the blue 
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horizon that hid her from his view. When the dews 
of evening began to descend on his head, and the gray 
streaks of twilight shut out the view of the ocean, he 
would bury his face in his hands and weep and pray 
for his beloved Olivia. He would watch the moon as 
it seemed to emerge from the waves, and wonder if 
Olivia was gazing at it too. He would listen in 
mournful silence at the gentle sea-breeze as it rustled 
the leaves over his head and played with the long 
curly locks of his hair, every now and then stretching 
out his arms towards the ocean and calling Olivia’s 
name. 

Mrs. Falkland at length became seriously alarmed 
for the safety of her beloved son, and begged me to 
redouble my efforts to wean his thoughts from the sub- 
ject that was undermining his health as well as his 
happiness. It required no urging on her part to enlist 
me in the cause, for I had already begun to fear the 
worst, and resolved to keep a constant watch over his 
- movements. 

The opinion gradually fixed itself on my mind that 
his excessive grief might unsettle his reason and cause 
him to commit suicide, or that in his reckless wander- 
ings over the dangerous crags and yawning chasms of 
the mountain he would meet with a fatal accident. 
In order to prevent such a catastrophe, I abandoned my 
home altogether and took up my abode at Rockland, 
so as to be in a position where I could keep an eye on 
him continually. 

I soon learned that to attempt toa canverse with him 


on any other subject than that of Olivia’s return 
1&* 
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offended him, consequently I began to humor him by 
offering to put up a wager that she would partake of a 
Christmas dinner with us at Rockland. I was de- 
lighted to find that I had struck the right string at last, 
and you may be sure I did not fag when I made the 
fortuitous discovery. 

I invited him to go with me to the crest of the 
mountain, which, of course, he did not hesitate to do. 
As soon as we reached the highest elevation, I at once 
invented an ingenious plan to divert his mind, which 
I had the satisfaction to see work like a charm. 

“How many days from now until Christmas?” I 
abruptly inquired. 

“ Highty-five, I believe,” was his prompt reply. 

“Very well, then,” said I, “ let us build a pyramid on 
this smooth rock here, and we will let it contain eighty- 
five pieces; that will be one stone for each day that is 
to come and go from now until Christmas. You shall 
put up forty-three of these flat stones, and I will put 
up forty-two, which will make the complement ; then 
to-morrow you shall come and take down one of the 
stones, and the next day I will take one down ; SO We 
will continue alternating until the last stone has been 
taken from the mound. When that is done the wager 
is yours if Olivia is not here, but if she has arrived 
then it is mine. What say you ?” 

“‘ Here is my hand on it,” he eagerly exclaimed, as 
his pale face instantly brightened. “I will lay the foun- 
dation with the first stone,” and no sooner had he said 


it than he began to roll a huge rock towards the desig- 
nated spot. 
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The one he began the foundation with would have 
weighed at least two hundred pounds, which required 
no little exertion to roll to the proper place. He was 
quite overcome with exhaustion by the time he suc- 
ceeded in placing the heavy rock where he wanted it, 
and I was delighted to know it, for the very object con- 
templated by me was to keep him physically employed, 
so that his mind might rest. 

When he had arranged the corner-stone he was about 
to sit down, but that I was resolved to prevent. 

“ Hurry up, Oscar !” said I, as I snatched up a broad 
flat stone and dropped it on the ground by the one he 
had delivered ; ‘it is your turn now.” 

Thus I adroitly managed to keep him so busy that 
by the time the pyramid was completed he was scarcely 
able to stand on his feet. 

I had frequently heard philosophers say, and I 
believe it to be true, that the surest cure for mental 
maladies is physical labor. There is no danger of a 
man’s committing suicide at night after having per- 
formed a hard day’s labor: he will prefer natural 
sleep to a violent death. 


CHAPTER ax vil 


SOMEWHFRE near the end of October, 1773, an in- 
cident occurred that contributed greatly towards the 
restoration of Oscar’s wonted energy, while it fur- 
nished better mental food than his brain had been 
feeding on for some time. 

While he and I were wending our way up the side 
of the mountain we were overtaken by a negro woman, 
who instantly fell on her knees before us, and in pite- 
ous terms besought our protection. She was Milly’s 
oldest sister, and the property of Donald Delroy. The 
poor creature had no clothing on except a tattered petti- 
coat, and her naked back and arms were covered with 
blood. Every inch of skin on her back had been 
cruelly lacerated with the whip, from which her blood 
trickled rapidly. 

The horrible sight caused my heart to throb with 
indignation, while Oscar’s eyes blazed like balls of fire, _ 
He clinched his fists, while his bosom swelled with 
increasing anger. For the first time since Olivia de- 
parted from Rockland she was temporarily forgotten 
by him, All the generous feelings of his fiery soul 
were instantly aroused by the pitiful object kneeling at 
his feet. 

“ Execrable villain!” he exclaimed. “ Death is too 
light a punishment for the inhuman monster. This | 


sight would make the bloodiest savage blush; an un- 
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tamed hyena could not do worse. Can such things 
happen in a community that boasts of its civilization? 
Is this the land of liberty? If it is, I want none 
of it!” 

The wretched woman informed us that she had run 
away from her master because she was afraid he would 
whip her to death; that the only offence that she had 
committed was a visit to see her sister Milly on the 
previous evening. She was frightened half to death 
lest her master should pursue and drag her back to 
complete the barbarous job of beating her. She threw 
herself at Oscar’s feet, and begged him to protect her 
from her cruel master. 

‘¢ Let him show his infamous carcass on this moun- 
tain if he will; I dare say he will be glad to go back 
very soon.” 

I was thrown into a serious quandary when I began 
to reflect about the danger we might incur by an at- 
tempt to harbor a runaway slave. I knew it would be 
a violation of law, and that it might be the means of 
involving us in some sort of trouble with old Delroy. 
Inclination urged me to protect the unfortunate slave, 
while Reason demurred to the proposition. 

Oscar abruptly terminated the argument by declaring 
that he would protect the bleeding slave at the risk of 
his life. “I care not for consequences!” he cried. “I 
will assume the responsibility ; let the law punish me 
if it will, but I mean to shield this poor creature at all 
hazards.” 

The argument of Reason and Prudence instantly 
dissolved into empty air, and I resolved to second his 
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benevolent intentions. He took off his coat, and threw 
it over the bleeding back of the woman, in order to 
protect the wounds from the nipping mountain air that 
came rapidly from the east. 

“ Now, follow me,” said he, “and I will conduct you 
to a place of concealment where that old tyrant cannot 
find you.” 

At that moment she uttered a scream, and pointing 
her finger towards Redfield, said,— 

“See, the blood-hound is on my track, and he will 
be here presently! He will tear me to pieces! Oh, 
save me! save me! I beg you not to Jet him kill me!” 

Oscar’s cheeks now grew livid with rage. 

“Let him come here if he dares!” cried the brave 
youth. “He will not go back unscathed. Take your 
stand immediately behind me, and I will protect you.” 

The poor slave did as she was directed, while it was 
very plain to be seen that she was terrified nearly to 
death. 

Prudence and Reason had no residence in my mind 
now; anger, rage, and a thirst for revenge occupied all 
the available space in my breast, and my resolve was to 
divide the risk and responsibility with Oscar. 

Meantime the savage blood-hound emerged from a 
thick patch of shrubbery within a hundred paces of 
where we stood. He was an enormous black hound of 
the Spanish breed that Delroy had purchased in Ha- 
vana. He was what slave-drivers called a thorough- 
bred negro-tracker. He could follow a trail that was 
twenty-four hours old with as much accuracy as he — 
could a fresh one, and when he overtook his victim he 
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generally drew blood enough to put an end to any fur- 
ther flight. Such a hound would command the most 
enormous price among people of the Delroy sort. 

When we first discovered the animal he was trotting 
leisurely along with his nose close to the ground, which 
he continued to do until he was within thirty paces of 
us. Raising his head he saw us, when he halted for a 
moment, as if to survey the field. 

The trembling slave was crouched down behind Os- 
car, clinging to his body. He at once opened his long- 
bladed pocket-knife and stood ready for attack. The 
savage-looking blood-hound paused for ten or fifteen 
seconds, as if he was doubting the propriety of advanc- 
ing nearer to us; but as soon as he caught a glimpse of 
the crouching slave he bounded forward like a tigress 
that had heard the cry of distress made by her young. 

I will not deny that I was terribly frightened when 
I saw the ferocious animal come dashing upon us with 
distended jaws, while his long white teeth glittered in 
the rays of the sun. I picked up a large rock and 
stood trembling with it in my hand, resolved to defend 
myself as well as I could. 

The hound paid no attention to Oscar and I, but 
sprang upon the trembling slave and buried his sharp 
teeth in the flesh of her shoulder. Then I saw the 
bright blade of Oscar’s knife gleam above his head, as 
his strong arm began to descend, and as quick as thought 
the sharp point was plunged into the heart of the 
hound. I at the same instant let fly at the head of 
the cruel beast the stone which I held in my hand, by 
which his skull was crushed. 
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“Drag the carcass of that hound to the brink of 
yonder bluff and toss it in the river, while I conduct 
this poor woman to a place of safety,” cried Oscar, as 
he started towards the grotto, followed by the bleeding 
slave. “Old Delroy will be sure to come this way 
presently, and we would better not let him see us until 
we have more time to arrange our campaign, because 
‘I have set my life upon a cast, and I will stand the 
hazard of the die.’ ” 

Three minutes had scarcely elapsed after the body of 
the dead hound had disappeared beneath the waves of 
the Hudson River when I espied old Delroy, mounted 
on his horse, whip in hand, with his sleeves rolled 
above his elbows, coming rapidly up the side of the 
mountain. Concealing myself behind an angle of the 
bluff, I waited until he passed the spot where the hound 
had ended his existence. I was delighted to see that 
he had not noticed the blood that had stained the leaves 
where his favorite negro-tracker had been slain. He 
hurried past in a gallop, every now and then winding 
his horn by way of encouraging his hound, little dream- 
ing that its dead carcass was at the bottom of the river. 

I set out as fast as I could go towards the grotto, 
where Oscar had gone to conceal the poor woman. I 
found him standing guard at the entrance to the cavern, 
ready to risk his life in defence of the wounded slave. 
When I informed him that I had seen Delroy, he de- 
clared that he was determined to protect the wretched 
woman at any cost; but I advised him to conceal her in 
the cavern, and go with me back to Rockland and fetch 
materials with which to dress her wounds, 
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“You are right,” he replied; “she needs a change 
of garments, and food, as well as a bed to lie on, for 
the poor creature is nearly dead. That savage beast 
has made a horrible wound on her shoulder.” 

“What do you propose to do if Delroy asks you if 
you have seen his fugitive slave?” 

“T had not thought about that. What would you 
advise? You know I will tell the truth if I tell any- 
thing.” 

“ Keep out of Delroy’s way for the present, and we 
will hereafter decide on the best course to be pursued.” 

“ Be it so then.” 

We hurried down to the stone house, and informed 
Mrs, Falkland what had occurred, and requested her 
to say nothing to any one about the affair until we 
could have time to discuss it further. 

Meantime, Oscar procured some lint and salve, and 
a suit of Milly’s clothes, mounted Pollux and dashed 
off towards the grotto, leaving instructions for me to 
follow as soon as possible with provisions and bedding. 

I found it necessary to take Milly into our plot, as it 
was very clear to my mind she had already begun to 
suspect something. I knew very well that there was 
no risk to be incurred by this step, because she would 
have suffered martyrdom before she would have be- 
trayed us. 

Only a few moments had elapsed after Oscar de- 
parted when I set out with an abundant supply of 
well-cooked victuals and three quilts. Milly had sad- 
dled Castor for me to ride. This was the first time I 


had ever mounted Olivia’s gallant steed, and you may 
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be sure it did not take him many minutes to carry me 
to the grotto. 

On my arrival I found Oscar busily employed in 
dressing the woman’s wounds, which task he soon fin- 
ished. Then I gave her a bottle of cordial, which 
greatly revived her exhausted strength, after which I 
arranged the quilts on the ground and requested her to 
lie down. 

‘‘ Now,” said Oscar to me, “ you return to the house, 
and send Milly here to stay with this poor creature 
until morning. Tell mother I will be there for supper.” 

I obeyed his instructions without demur, believing, 
as I did, that it was better for him not to meet Delroy 
until his temper had time to cool down. 

The sadness produced on our minds by the miserable 
condition of the slave was to a considerable extent 
counterbalanced by the joy we felt at the favorable 
change it had wrought in Oscar’s thoughts. Every 
other consideration was for the time being dismissed 
from his brain except that of the distressful condition 
of the fugitive slave. We had reason to hope that 
this affair would so entirely absorb his mind that it. 
would dispel the cloud of despondency that had well- 
nigh dethroned his reason. 

Next morning he made his appearance at the break- 
fast-table, and for the first time since Olivia sailed for 
Europe ate a very hearty meal. He was able to make 
a favorable report as to the condition of his patient at 
the grotto. Milly informed him the wounded slave 
had rested tolerably well after midnight, and was © 
soundly sleeping when she left her. 
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“My son,” said Mrs. Falkland, “what disposition 
do you propose to make of that unfortunate slave? you 
must know that you cannot keep her concealed in that 
grotto for any great length of time.” 

“True enough, dear mother,” he replied, “but we 
must devise some plan which will prevent Delroy from 
getting possession of her.” 

“Alas! I am afraid that will be impossible, because 
the law recognizes her as property, and he can lawfully 
take possession of her wherever he finds her, and he 
can also imprison any one who harbors her.” 

“T admit all that, but I have invented a plan by 
which I think we can satisfy that old tyrant without 
being forced to surrender up his slave. J am sure my 
plot will succeed, but there is one very essential point 
that depends solely upon your decision. I must have 
money enough to buy this slave.” 

“You shall have the money and welcome if you can 
prevail on that cruel master to sell her.” 

“ Mother dear, do you not know that he would sell 
his soul for money? In fact, I expect he has already 
done it.” 

“You may be right, but if he finds out that you 
have killed his favorite blood-hound and succored his 
runaway negro, he will refuse to trade with you on any 
terms.” 

‘¢You may trust me for that, my dear mother, and 
now allow me to kiss and thank you for making me 
supremely happy. Now, Mr. Barnard,” he continued, 
as he took hold of my arm, “you shall be my agent in 
this negotiation. I must ask you to make a reconnois- 
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sance towards the Redfield farm, and when old Delroy 
mentions his fugitive slave and missing hound, make 
no reply but to ask him what sum of money will buy 
her. If he names a sum, no matter how much so it 
does not exceed a thousand pounds, close the trade with 
him at once. Mother will give you the money. Re- 
member, you must wait for him to speak about his 
missing slave before you touch the subject, else he will 
suspect you at once.” 

Mrs. Falkland handed me three hundred pounds in 
gold, which I knew was four times as much as the slave 
was worth, because, you must remember, negroes were 
much cheaper in those days than they are now. But the 
good woman was determined to humor her son, since 
he had set his mind upon the purchase of the negro, 
and she whispered to me as I was about to start, telling 
me not to let a lack of money defeat the trade. 

“Poor boy !” she said, as she smiled through her 
tears, “he has set his mind on this business, and will 
give us trouble if we fail to purchase the slave. Go, 
Mr. Barnard, complete the negotiations if it takes all 
the money we can raise. I feel just like I was buying — 
an exemption from death of my darling boy.” 

When I arrived at Redfield I found the old tyrant in 
a towering passion. He was raving and cursing at a ter- 
rible rate, but I soon learned that his anger was not on 
account of the absence of his slave, but it was produced 
by the loss of his blood-hound. 

As soon as I entered the yard he began to inquire if 
I had seen his splendid negro-tracker, but I had not 
forgotten my instructions, Instead of replying to his 
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questions I asked him if he had any female slaves for 
sale. 

“Yes, indeed,” he exclaimed, “and will sell ’em 
cheap.” 

“What is your price on Clara ?”—that was the name 
of the fugitive. 

“You may have her for sixty pounds, if you will 
take the risk of finding her.” 

I handed him the money as quick as I could count 
it, and took his bill of sale for a negro slave named 
Clara. He was very careful to insert a clause that I 
was to assume all risk of reclaiming the fugitive. 

The moment the paper was signed I hurried back 
to Rockland, to impart the joyful tidings of success to 
Oscar and his mother. While I was delighted at the 
splendid bargain I had made, Mrs. Falkland and her 
son were glad that it had been made at all, little caring 
about the price. Money was not considered by the 

noble-hearted woman where the happiness of her son 
- was involved, and then she could well afford to be lib- 
eral, for her husband had lately inherited a handsome 
fortune from his father’s estate in England, which he 
was then gone to receive. 

The next thing that occupied our attention was to 
transfer Clara from her hiding-place to her new home. 
Oscar was a fruitful inventor, and but a little while 
was spent in arranging a rude litter, on which we con- 
veyed the woman to the house. 

Under Milly’s skilful nursing her sister very soon 
recovered, and Mrs. Falkland never had cause to regret 


the purchase of the affectionate slave. 
19* 


CHAPTER XV IE 


THE mountains, hills, and valleys in the vicinity 
of Rockland and Redfield were white with new-fallen 
snow. ‘The creeks, lakes, and rivers were hidden from 
view by a thick coat of ice, while dark, gloomy clouds 
hovered near the crest of the leaning crag. Cattle and 
sheep shivered on the south side of barns and stables, 
where they had assembled in order to escape the frosty 
breeze that came howling from the North. 

Only five stones remained on our pyramid, and no 
tidings had been received from Mr. Falkland and 
Olivia. Five more days and Christmas would come. 
Five more stones to be displaced, and the pyramid 
would totally disappear. “ Will she come?” was the 
all-absorbing question that propounded itself to my 
mind. “ Will she come?” was the interrogatory that 
Oscar asked me a thousand times every day. He an- 
noyed me continually with all sorts of simple questions 
in regard to the dangers of a mid-winter voyage on 
the ocean, asking my opinion about things of which I 
was totally uninformed. “How long does it take a 
ship to come from Liverpool to New York 2” he would 
ask at least twenty times a day. “How can a ship 
come towards the West when the wind is blowing to- 
wards the East? How far can a good ship sail in an 
hour? and how far is it from England to America? 


What do you think is the reason why Olivia has not 
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written to me? Is the ocean ever obstructed with ice 
so as to interfere with ship navigation? Do ships ever 
get caught in a calm during the winter season? Do they 
often get driven out of their regular course by those 
dangerous north winds, like the one that is blowing 
now? Do you not think that Olivia would have writ- 
ten to me if something serious had not prevented her?” 

From the break of day until midnight I was inces- 
santly bored by such inquiries. He and I occupied the 
same room and the same bed, and it was precious little 
sleep he allowed me to enjoy. He would persist in com- 
pelling me to inspect every article that had been touched 
by Olivia. I grew weary and impatient, and vainly ex- 
erted myself in endeavoring to induce him to converse 
on other subjects. The hours that intervened between 
twilight and midnight were usually consumed by him 
in handling and caressing Olivia’s property, and when 
he was asleep he whispered her name. She occupied his 

thoughts day and night, whether he was awake or asleep. 
_ I shuddered to think of the evil that might ensue 
if anything should happen to prevent Olivia’s return to 
Rockland. Somehow an idea had managed to fix itself 
on my mind that the very thing I dreaded most was 
going to occur. 

Early on the morning of the 23d day of December, 
Oscar began to discuss the prospects of Olivia’s arrival 
in a manner that had a tendency to increase my un- 
easiness. 

“T am afraid,” said he, as he brushed the tears from 
his eyes, “that I never shall behold Olivia’s dear face 
again.” 
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“Nonsense,” I replied ; “ why do you think it?” 

“T saw her in my dream last night, and she was so 
different from what she was when she went away. I 
thought she had grown more beautiful and much taller, 
and she cast on me such a cold, scornful gaze, and smiled 
on me contemptuously. She was magnificently attired 
in white satin, while innumerable diamonds sparkled 
on her bosom and arms. She was promenading through 
the halls of a gorgeously decorated palace, leaning on 
the arm of a handsome young prince, who wore the 
badge of royalty on his breast. The palace was made 
as light as day by a hundred brilliant lamps wrought 
in gold, silver, and gilded china, and decorated with a 
perfect sea of odoriferous flowers. The sweetest music, 
made by an invisible band, seemed to float about on the 
balmy air, while gayly-clad girls danced with young 
men in scarlet uniform. Great crowds of gallant young 
lords vied with each other in their attentions to Olivia, 
while the ladies all praised her resplendent beauty. 
She dropped her glove, and instantly a dozen young 
noblemen attempted to secure the honor of picking it 
up. A score of liveried servants went and came at her 
beck and call, who appeared to take pleasure in obey- 
ing her commands. Every one seemed to be anxious 
to win a smile or a look from her. She was the grand 
centre of attraction, and ‘ the observed of all observers.’ 
No lady present was clad in such costly costume as 
Olivia, none were as graceful, and her charming face 
and queenly form surpassed all others. 

“T endeavored to obtain an interview with my dar- 
ling, but met with considerable difficulty in doing it, 
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because she was constantly surrounded by a host of 
admirers, She, however, managed to tell me that she 
never expected to see Rockland any more, and that she 
hoped that I would soon forget her. ‘I am a noble- 
man’s daughter,’ said she, ‘and I must conduct my- 
self as becomes a lady of my exalted station. I am the 
only daughter of a duke, whose wealth is inexhaustible.’ 

“While I was conversing with her, a salute of artil- 
lery shook the palace walls, and a loud blast from a 
dozen trumpets came shrieking through the rotunda. 
‘The king! the king!’ cried a score of voices. ‘His 
Majesty has arrived!’ and before I had time to ask the 
meaning of the commotion, a tall, handsome young man, 
clad in scarlet and gold, was ushered into the spacious 
hall. I knew it was the British king from the homage 
paid him by the immense assemblage. The nobles and 
their wives knelt before him and kissed his hand, while 
he courtesied and smiled, conversing a moment with 
each one as they dropped on their knees before him. 
I noticed that when it came to Olivia’s turn to be pre- 
sented the king’s countenance brightened as he took 
her hand. He appeared to forget his other subjects, 
who were anxious to pay their respects, and he at once 
became interested in a protracted conversation with her. 
I was not near enough to hear what he said to her, but, 
judging from the bland smile on his face, and the 
earnestness with which he listened when she spoke, I 
concluded that he was charmed with her enchanting 
beauty. As soon as the ceremony of presentation was 
finished, the king offered his arm to Olivia, which she 
ook and was Jed out on the terrace. You may rea- 
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sonably suppose that my feelings were not of a pleasant 
nature, for I became convinced that I had lost my 
Olivia forever. 

“The moon was shining brightly from a cloudless 
sky, and I hurried out on the lawn to let the cold 
night air cool my burning brow. A scene of Arca- 
dian beauty burst on my view, surpassing anything I 
had ever beheld. A spacious park, containing several 
hundred acres of undulating land, was illuminated 
with thousands of lanterns. All the colors were rep- 
resented by painted glass globes, presenting a picture 
that no language could describe. Large numbers of 
curious animals, such as deer, elks, and antelopes, were 
strolling about the premises, as tame as dogs or sheep. 
A regiment of infantry was manceuvring in front of 
the palace, while a band discoursed martial music from 
a platform near the gate. The scarlet coats and snow- 
white trousers of the soldiers, the bright gleam of their 
bayonets, the glittering guld ornaments on the officers, 
the shining swords, and the dazzling lights all com- 
bined to render the scene indescribably beautiful. 

“ At the south end of the palace stood an extensive © 
conservatory filled with an ocean of flourishing exotics 
of every imaginable variety, some in full bloom, others 
just beginning to develop their verdant leaves. Count- 
less ornamented paths, bordered with blushing roses, 
meandered in every direction, leading from one grotto 
to another. ‘This artificial paradise was brilliantly 
lighted with a hundred swinging globes, that mellowed 
and colored the rays so as to display every plant, shrub, — 
and flower in the most attractive form. 
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“Several groups of gayly-clad young girls were 
passing rapidly from point to point, admiring the won- 
derful collection of odoriferous plants. I was bewil- 
dered and dazzled by the enchanting prospect, and 
could scarcely believe that it was real. It seemed to 
me that there was a tinge of Heaven in everything I 
saw. And to increase my confusion, one of the ser- 
vants informed me that Olivia was a duke’s daughter, 
and that this was her father’s palace, and that the king 
had honored the noble duke with a friendly visit, and 
that the festivities were arranged for the purpose of 
entertaining and amusing his Majesty. 

“‘T was told that Olivia was soon to be married to 
a young nobleman. This unwelcome information in- 
creased the burning fire that was coursing my brain, 
and I rushed frantically away from the meddlesome 
tattler, hoping to find relief on the upper terrace; but 
it was like leaping from a fiery furnace into a frozen 
lake, for where I had expected to find solitude I found 
the king promenading up and down, while Olivia was 
leaning on his arm. My heart ceased to throb, and the 
blood stood still in my veins, and I felt like I wanted 
to fall down and die on the spot. Olivia saw me, but 
swept proudly past, as if she was ashamed to let the 
king know that she was acquainted with me. 

“Tt appears remarkably strange that one could lose 
his reason in a dream, nevertheless I am sure I must 
have lost mine, for there was an interregnum, during 
which I remembered nothing. 

“When I regained my senses I was lying on a 
mossy bank in the green-house, and Olivia sitting by 
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my side. She was completely metamorphosed. She 
was dressed in the same suit she wore when she left 
home, while the same old tender expression had re- 
turned to her sweet face. The wonted smile was there; 
the well-known look of affection came from her deep- 
blue eyes. In fact, I was delighted to find that Olivia 
was before me as she appeared when we first parted. I 
regretted that I had wronged her even by dreaming 
that she had forsaken me. She said that I had been 
discovered stretched on the ground in a senseless con- 
dition, and that when she got to me she thought I was 
dead, but it turned out to be nothing but a swoon. 

“When I began to upbraid her for the cruel manner 
of her treatment towards me in the palace, and to de- 
mand an explanation, she manifested great surprise and 
sorrow, and in the most emphatic manner declared that 
she did not understand my meaning. 

“Did you not promenade with the king on the ter- 
race?’ I inquired. 

“¢T never saw the king in my life,’ was her prompt 
reply. ‘Why do you ask me such an absurd question, 
Oscar ?” | 

““* Are you not the daughter of the duke? and are 
you not betrothed to your cousin?” 

““ Hush, Oscar, I am too sad to listen to such levity ; 
and then I do not see the point in your joke.’ 

““ Her conduct amazed me, and I became angry to hear 
her flatly deny having seen the king, when with my 
own eyes I saw her leaning on his arm. There was — 
the same palace before me, the soldiers were on dress 
parade on the lawn, but all the guests had disappeared, 
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the lamps were extinguished, and the golden rays of 
the sun glanced down through the glass that inclosed 
the conservatory. I was unable to comprehend the 
strange mystery ; my brain appeared to be addled, and 
I closed my eyes in order to collect my thoughts, hop- 
ing to be able to solve the problem. 

“ How long I remained in that condition I had no 
means of knowing, but when I opened my eyes Olivia 
was gone and my joints were stiff with cold, and I was 
scarcely able to regain my feet. The sun was just at the 
meridian, and I was horrified when, on looking towards 
the palace, I saw Olivia leaning on the arm of her 
cousin. She was dressed in a bridal costume, the snow- 
white veil falling in fleeey waves about her queenly form. 

“The chapel bells were ringing, a hundred gay equi- 

pages drove up to the palace to escort the bride and 
groom to the altar. The king and his staff of uni- 
formed lords headed the grand procession, while Olivia 
and her cousin rode in an open carriage just behind 
them. I followed the carriages to the chapel, almost 
crazy with disappointment and rage, exerting all my 
strength in a vain effort to get an opportunity to speak 
to Olivia; but being on foot, I was unable to catch up 
with the crowd. I, however, kept close enough to see 
the bridal party enter the door of the chapel, though I 
was a considerable distance from the place. 

“T ran on as fast as I could, intending to interpose 
my objection to the marriage, but I was too late, for 
just as I entered the door I heard the clergyman say, 
‘I pronounce you husband and wife; whom God hath 


joined together let no man put asunder.’ Then I 
20 
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uttered a loud scream, which awakened me, when I dis- 
covered that it was all a dream. 

“ While I was delighted to know that it was nothing 
but a dream, it has completely upset all my fond hopes 
of ever seeing my dear Olivia any more. She is in 
heaven as sure as my name is Oscar Falkland, or she 
has discovered a wealthy relative in England, where 
she will remain. I am not usually inclined to be super- 
stitious, but no man ever had such a dream as this one, 
so far as I know or believe.” 

I think a tinge of superstition had found a refuge 
in my mind, for despite my efforts to make light of 
Oscar’s dream, I was afraid it boded evil. 

“ Weare going to have a bloody war with England,” 
said Oscar, “because in my strange vision I saw a great 
army making preparations to embark for America, 
while they boldly proclaimed the object they had in 
view, which was to crush the rebellion in the Colonies. 
I saw the king reviewing his troops, and heard the 
officers discussing the prospects of the impending strife. 
Everybody talked of war, and the whole nation is in 
arms against us.” 

“Nonsense!” I replied; “your slumbers were dis- 
turbed by nervousness, caused by overtaxing your brain 
in thinking about Olivia. It is the climax of folly to 
attach so much importance to a silly dream.” 

“T shall not annoy you with my opinions, but I will 
entertain them nevertheless. It is useless for one to 
grieve about a catastrophe that has not and perhaps 
never will occur, therefore I will endeavor to discard 
the recollection of my strange dream from my mind; 
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but come, it is high time for us to ascend the mountain 
to take another stone from our pyramid. If Olivia is 
not here by day after to-morrow you lose the wager, 
though I hope you will win it.” 

We at once set out on our perilous journey to the 
crest of the mountain, which was indeed a dangerous 
undertaking at that time, for the earth was covered 
with a deep snow, the surface of which was overlaid 
with a thick crust of ice, too thin to support a man’s 
weight, but just of sufficient thickness to be pierced 
with difficulty. 

The leaning crag looked like a solid column of ice, 
and all the deep ravines that traversed the mountain- 
spur were full of drifted snow. ‘The slightest mistake 
or the smallest deviation from the regular path might 
endanger our lives, and it required nerve and caution, 
as well as an intimate acquaintance with the road, to 
enable us to reach the designated point. 

Oscar hurried on with a recklessness that appalled 
me, totally disregarding the danger that beset us on 
every side. I begged him to allow me to lead the way, 
but he heeded me not, and smiled disdainfully at my 
lack of courage. 

We finally arrived at the crest with whole bones but 
exhausted bodies, and he at once removed a stone from 
our pyramid. 

“Only two more to move,” he cried, “and then 
what ?” 

He gazed at me as if he expected an answer to his 
question, but I had no appropriate reply in my mind, 
therefore remained silent. 
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“You do not believe she will come?” he said, as he 
paused for an opinion. 

The truth is I did not want to discuss the question 
at all, for my brain was filled with all sorts of conjec- 
tures, and despite my efforts to dispel the sad thoughts 
from my mind, an idea that we were about to be plunged 
into a sea of trouble managed to take absolute posses- 
sion of me. The cold breeze was coming strong and 
swift from the North, chilling my body through and 
through, while I vainly endeavored to induce Oscar to 
return to Rockland. 

We had spent the greater portion of the day on the 
mountain, and twilight was in the act of dropping her 
gray mantle on the earth when we got home. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE intricate machinery that operates the human 
mind is full of mystery and incomprehensible eccen- 
tricities. The more I have investigated it the more 
wonderful it appears, and the result of my researches 
has convinced me that man does not understand him- 
self. 

I never have been able to account for the conflicting 
emotions that invaded my breast as Oscar and I drew 
near the Rockland residence. An invisible substance 
floated about my ears, constantly whispering tales of im- 
pending sorrow, until my mind was filled with dreadful 
forebodings. I could make nothing tangible out of it, 
nor have I unto this day found a solution of the prob- 
lem, yet if a living witness had stood before me and 
with his own lips imparted the unwelcome news it 
could not have made a deeper impression on my mind 
than was made by the invisible messenger. 

My theory about such things is that one can antici- 
pate and dread approaching evil, until he is ready to 
swear that he knows it is sure to came; there is nothing 
supernatural about it. 

When we arrived at a point about a hundred paces 
from the stone house, where an abrupt angle in the road 
brought us round the base of a little knoll, we were in 
full view of the residence. I at once discovered an 


unusual commotion among the servants, who were run- 
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ning rapidly from the kitchen to the house, while my 
ears were pierced by a succession of loud screams. 
Instantly we dashed forward at the top of our speed, 
filled with dreadful apprehensions of evil. 

When I entered the door I saw Mrs. Falkland sob- 
bing in her husband’s arms. I shall leave you to 
imagine, if you can, the extent of my amazement when, 
after glancing my eyes about the room, I did not see 
Olivia. 

Oscar staggered back and caught hold of the bed- 
stead, which prevented him from falling, while a deathly 
paleness overspread his face. He stared wildly at his 
father ; his lips moved as if he would demand an ex- 
planation, but his powers of articulation were beyond 
his control. I would have gone to him, but the shock 
had completely paralyzed my limbs, and I stood there 
unable to move. 

As soon as Mr. Falkland could release himself from 
the arms of his weeping wife, he seized his son and 
passionately embraced him ; but Oscar made no demon- 
strations of joy, nor did he even seem to recognize his 
father. He kept moving his lips in a vain effort to 
ask about Olivia, while his eyes seemed to be fixed on 
some far-off object. 

At length Mr. Falkland became alarmed at the 
strangeness of his son’s conduct. “Sit down, my 
son,” he cried, “and you shall know all about it, [ 
assure you that nothing serious has transpired. Olivia 
is well and happy, and I am sure that there is nothing 
whatever to grieve about,” 


Whether Oscar heard what was said to him or not I 
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am unable to inform you, but I know that he did not 
pay the slightest attention to it, but continued to stare 
at vacancy. 

“TI know,” continued Mr. Falkland, “that your con- 
stant wish was to promote Olivia’s happiness, and I am 
glad to be able to inform you that the wheel of Fortune 
has made one of its luckiest turns in her favor. She is 
now the wealthiest lady in England, surrounded with 
every luxury that art could devise or money buy. Her 
pure heart can never again be wounded by the poisoned 
arrows shot at it by malicious enemies. Her birth is 
no longer to be tainted with illegitimacy. 

“You well knew how her sensitive heart bled’ from 
the wounds inflicted by the envenomed arrows that 
were constantly thrown at it by unscrupulous enemies. 
You have good reason to rejoice at this happy turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, because I dare say you have a thou- 
sand times earnestly prayed for the very blessing that 
Providence has at last bestowed on our darling. Would 
you be so selfish and ungenerous as to deprive Olivia 
of her exalted position if you had the power to bring 
her back here, to be insulted and tortured with the dis- 
honorable name of bastard, which you know would be 
continually cast at her? If you would you are un- 
worthy of the love of a virtuous woman, and without 
such a soul as ought to dwell in a Falkland’s body.” 

“ Enough,” exclaimed Oscar, ‘‘ say no more, I know 
the whole story. Olivia is the daughter of an English 
duke, who has acknowledged her as his legitimate child. 
Her father is a favorite friend of the king. She has 
willingly forsaken us, and accepted her new honors 
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without a pang of regret or a thought of our misery. 
She has gone to dwell in the ducal palace, which is the 
most magnificent one in Europe. I saw it and know 
whereof I speak. An extensive lawn surrounds the 
premises, a charming lake borders the southern edge of 
the park, a spacious conservatory adjoins the west end 
of the palace, and an imposing colonnade adorns the 
front. The building has an octagonal shape, orna- 
mented at each angle with square towers that rise high 
above the main edifice, while a grand cupola from the 
centre overtops them all. A semicircular rotunda opens 
on the ground-floor, where a winding staircase starts 
from the bottom, and ends at the apex of the cupola.” 

“In Heaven’s good name,” cried Mr. Falkland, “tell 
me how you got possession of this information. Has 
any one been here to furnish you with this knowledge ?” 

“T saw the palace with my own eyes.” 

Coa uou us 

6“ Je 

“When ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“What do you mean, Oscar ?”” 

“Exactly what I say. I saw the place last night, 
and conversed with Olivia. She was presented to the 
king, who appeared to be charmed with her transcendent 
beauty.” 

“You astonish me, my son, and I would beseech you 
to be more explicit.” 

“T saw it all in a midnight vision.” 

“Oh, yes! I see how it is now. God has purposely | 
permitted you to see what He has done by way of an- 
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swering your prayers. You have been good and obe- 
dient to His divine laws, and constantly beseeching 
Him to bless and protect Olivia, and He has not only 
answered your petition favorably, but He has by means 
of a dream exhibited the evidences of His bounty to you. 
You have described everything connected with Olivia’s 
new home with unerring distinctness; the grounds, the 
lake, the conservatory, the towers, cupola, colonnade, 
the shape of the edifice and all are there just as you 
have seen them in your vision. I think this ought to 
be proof sufficient to satisfy you that the change in 
Olivia’s favor is the work of Providence. If you will 
sit down and listen, I will impart the whole story to 
you. It is like a thrilling romance, and would fur- 
nish matter for an interesting novel. It resembles the 
affecting narrative so charmingly told by Shakspeare in 
his ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ wherein Perdita, the poor shepherd’s 
foundling, turns out to be the daughter of a king.” 

“Yes,” groaned Oscar, sadly ; ‘but her lover was a 
_ prince, whose devotion was rewarded by the possession 
of the object of his affections. I have lost my sweet 
Olivia forever. She will marry her noble cousin and 
leave me broken-hearted.” 

“Maybe she will, and I know of no reason why 
she should not. It would be a wonderfully lucky 
thing for Olivia if she could marry Nordane. I met 
him at the duke’s country palace, and I was charmed 
with his elegant manners and the brilliancy of his 
conversation.” 

Under the erroneous idea that he was pouring balm 
on the lacerated heart of his son, Mr. Falkland was 
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planting daggers into the poor boy’s bosom. The real 
cause of Oscar’s distress was unknown to his father. 
While he was exerting himself to cure the wound, he 
was causing it to bleed anew. 

With a benevolent intent to cut short the distasteful 
part of the discourse, I requested Mr. Falkland to start 
at the beginning and tell us the whole story, which he 
at once proceeded to do. 

“The next day after we arrived at London,” contin- 
ued the speaker, “I concluded to afford Olivia an op- 
portunity to see the sights of the great city. or this 
purpose I hired an open carriage and an experienced 
guide, who had been highly recommended by a friend. 
The weather was unusually fine; the cheerful rays of 
the sun came down from a cloudless sky, while the 
frosty air was just cold enough to impart vigor to the 
body and animation to the mind. 

“We first drove to the Tower, where we had only 
intended to spend a few hours, but Olivia was so com- 
pletely fascinated with the innumerable curiosities to be 
seen there that she begged me to allow her to make a 
thorough inspection. It did not require much begging 
to obtain my consent, for I was as much delighted as 
she was; consequently the shadows of the tall towers 
indicated the near approach of night when I requested 
Olivia to prepare to depart. 

“As we came out of the inclosure and were about to 
enter the carriage the Duke of Moreland confronted us, 
and with a polite bow requested a short interview with 
me. I, of course, did not know him, nor had I the 
most remote idea what he desired to say to me. ‘ Cer- 
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tainly, sir, with great pleasure,’ I replied, when he began 
as follows: 

**¢T am the Duke of Moreland, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, you are Rolla Falkland, from the colonies of 
North America ?” 

“*Yes; that is my name,’ I promptly answered, 
while I was surprised by the earnestness with which 
he gazed at Olivia’s beautiful face. 

“< Ts it true,’ continued the duke, ‘that Miss Kate 
Delroy is dead ?’ 

“You may well suppose that I was surprised by this 
strange question, and as to Olivia, I will not attempt 
to tell you of the effect which the interrogatory wrought 
on her countenance, because it would be impossible to 
make you comprehend it. 

“¢ Yes; she certainly is dead,’ I replied. 

“¢She was my wife, and this is my beautiful daugh- 
ter, returned the duke. 

“T had heard and read much of the famous Duke 
of Moreland, and was cognizant of the fact that he was 
reputed to be the wealthiest nobleman in Europe, and 
the most favored of the king’s personal friends. An 
idea instantly flashed across my mind that the duke 
had invented a plot to secure possession of Olivia. The 
thought filled me with fearful apprehensions. 

““ My lord, cried I, ‘you are grievously mistaken. 
Miss Kate Delroy never was married, but she was 
shamefully deceived and entrapped into a sham mar- 
riage by a heartless villain, named Westmoreland.’ 

““¢T am the same Westmoreland, but not the cruel 
villain you so unjustly call me. I was lawfully mar- 
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ried to Miss Delroy, and loved her with a devotion as 
pure and deep as any that man ever felt for woman. 
Her dear image is as fresh in my poor heart to-day as it 
was when we were married; and if my charming daugh- 
ter will give me her love, she shall be the richest lady in 
England, and I will be to her all that a broken-hearted 
parent can be to an affectionate daughter. I am glad 
to be able to offer her a position in society no less 
exalted than that of a rich duchess, and I will exert 
myself to increase her happiness in every respect. 

““T can satisfy you and her by living witnesses and 
documentary evidence that I was lawfully married to 
her mother, and that what my enemies induced you to 
believe was a wilful desertion of my wife on my part 
was nothing of the sort. I confess that we were se- 
cretly married, and that for good and sufficient reasons 
I persuaded my wife not to divulge it. When an un- 
fortunate difficulty, in which I became an unwilling 
actor, compelled me to fly for my life, I was forced to 
depart without seeing my wife, when she was by my 
enemies induced to believe that I had deceived her by a 
counterfeit marriage. 

“«Tt is with emotions of unfeigned sorrow though 
that I confess to you that most of my misfortunes were 
the result of my own misconduct. My youthful days 
were wasted in idleness and drunken debauchery, 
though I never wilfully committed a dishonorable act. 
On one occasion I, while intoxicated with wine, was by 
my dissolute companions inveigled into a disreputable 
gambling hell in New York, where I was involved in 
a rencontre that resulted in the death of my adversary, 
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and to escape punishment was forced to depart without 
an interview with my wife. I, however, wrote to her 
informing her of the cause of my flight, and promised 
to send for her as soon as I arrived in England. 

“* But the ship on which I sailed was wrecked, and 
I, with five of the crew, set out in an open boat. We 
were driven southward, and after thirty days of intense 
suffering we landed on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
sixty miles from Vera Cruz. Another thirty days were 
wasted before we could find a ship that was going to 
England, and it failed to start on the day fixed, canse- 
quently I did not reach London until the end of the 
fifth month after leaving New York. 

“¢ Without an hour’s delay I employed a friend to go 
to America after my wife. He set sail the next day, 
but the old adage that “ misfortunes never come singly” 
was verified in my case, for my agent, owing to adverse 
winds and many other unlucky accidents, did not ar- 
rive at New York until the end of the third month. 
- When he arrived my wife was dead, and you may 
imagine, if you can, my astonishment and anguish when 
this dreadful news reached my ears. 

“<T might have endured my misery with fortitude, 
but when I was informed that my wife had died believ- 
ing that her child was a bastard, and its father a decep- 
tious villain, it added gall and wormwood to my bleed- 
ing heart. My letter was never delivered to my wife, 
and the unprincipled friends of the man with whom 1 
had the rencontre took it upon themselves to convince 
her that I had entrapped her into a sham marriage. 


“¢ The clergyman who performed the ceremony had 
21 
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sailed for England, and the only other witness of the 
marriage was with me, consequently my wife was left 
without proof of her marriage. It is in my power to 
produce the clergyman and the other witness to satisfy 
you of the legality of my marriage, which I promise 
to do if you will honor my house with a visit. It is 
but natural and reasonable that you should require 
unmistakable evidence of the truth of my statements 
before you consent to part with this lovely daughter, 
and it affords me no little amount of pleasure to be able 
to produce it. 

“J dare say you are curious to know my reasons for 
secretly marrying Miss Delroy. I can also enlighten 
you on that point. My father was a stern, unbending 
man, proud of his ancestors, and a great stickler for 
social etiquette, jealous of his noble name, and resolved 
to marry me to Lady Imogene Montjoy, a wealthy 
heiress, and the only daughter of a distinguished earl. 
This contemplated alliance was exceedingly distasteful 
to me, because I did not love the lady, and when I de- 
clined to comply with my father’s wishes he was greatly 
incensed against me, and threatened to appeal to the 
king in order to force me into compliance with his 
demands. No other means of escape from a loveless 
marriage was left me save the one I availed myself of, 
which was a precipitate flight to America in disguise. 

“* After I fellin love with and married Miss Delroy, 
I was afraid to reveal the secret to my enraged father, 
who, I believed, would either disinherit me or force me 
to separate from my beloved wife. 

“““ When the sad news of my wife’s death reached me, 
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I at once dispatched a trusty friend to America with 
instructions to bring my infant daughter to England, 
but Fortune, whose vengeance continually pursued me 
with relentless fury, thwarted my hopes again, for my 
messenger died with smallpox on the voyage. Intel- 
ligence of his death did not reach me until the expi- 
ration of four months after it occurred, but by means of 
a letter written by you to your father, with whom I 
was well acquainted, I learned that my daughter had 
been adopted by you. Although not personally ac- 
quainted with you, I was by no means ignorant of your 
high character; and as to your amiable wife, I knew 
her well before she left Europe, and it was with feel- 
ings of profound pleasure that I received the infor- 
mation that she had undertaken to perform the office of 
a mother to my infant daughter. I was very well 
aware of the fact that I would not be able to offer to my 
child a superior home, and therefore concluded to let 
her remain where she was. 

““« Through the medium of the numerous letters sent 
by you to your father I was enabled to obtain the his- 
tory of my pretty daughter, and I could scarcely con- 
ceal from him the boundless joy afforded me by the 
favorable reports of her increasing beauty and amia- 
bility. I knew that Olivia’s mind was developing 
rapidly under the wise and virtuous precepts of Mrs. 
Falkland and Mr. Harland, and that her physical 
health and strength would not suffer from the pure 
mountain air that abounded where she lived. 

“J assure you, sir, that I only want an opportunity 
to present itself that will afford me the pleasure to show 
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how deep is the sentiment of gratitude I feel towards 
you and your good wife for the care bestowed on my 
daughter. If you need money, you shall have it abun- 
dantly ; if you lack friends to speak for you here, I will 
procure them ; give me but a chance to pay the debt Iowe, 
and I will gladly do it. Both of my parents are dead, 
and I am wifeless, childless, and alone, unless my pretty 
daughter will acknowledge and love me as her father.’ 

“The duke wiped the fast-falling tears from his 
cheeks, and extending his arms towards Olivia, cried, 
‘Come, my daughter, forgive and love your unfortu- 
nate father.’ She instantly flew into his arms, and fell 
sobbing on his bosom. 

“Tt did not require the wisdom of a Solomon or a 
Solon to discover the fact that our Olivia was lost to 
us forever. But it was a consolation to know that our 
loss would be her gain. My bitter grief was to a 
great extent alleviated by a knowledge of the fact that 
our darling was the legitimate daughter of a noble duke, 
instead of the unlawful offspring of an unprincipled 
libertine and a villain. 

“Tt was very plain to my mind that Olivia was 
filled with inexpressible joy to learn that no stain 
could hereafter attach itself to her name, and that she 
would be happy with her new-found parent. I will 
not deny either that I felt a sentiment of pride when 
I knew that she would prove worthy of the exalted 
station that Fortune had called her to fill. No lady in 
England can boast of a more superior mind, and so far 
as gracefulness, deportment, and personal beauty are 
concerned, it is my candid opinion that she will be 
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without an equal. I was present when she was pre- 
sented to the king, and it gratified me to notice the 
deep impression which her appearance made on him. 

“We accompanied the duke to his city mansion, 
where Olivia was inducted into her new office as mistress 
of the splendid establishment, and I was astonished as 
much as gratified to see her playing the hostess with as 
much dignity and self-possession as if she had been 
born and bred in the house. Quite a sensation was 
created in social circles by the introduction of this 
blazing star. 

“ As soon as I could transact my business in London, 
I accepted an invitation from the duke to pay hima 
visit at his country palace, which was situated about 
sixty miles from the city. The duke sent for the cler- 
gyman who performed the marriage ceremony that 
made Kate Delroy his lawful wife. The reverend gen- 
tleman was well known in London, much respected by 

his acquaintances, and still engaged in his calling as 
minister of the gospel. His word alone would have 
satisfied me of the duke’s marriage, but another witness 
was introduced who corroborated the evidence of the 
clergyman. 

“In addition to the testimony of the two eye-wit- 
nesses, the marriage-certificate was exhibited to me, 
which was alone adequate proof of the legality of the 
whole transaction. 

“ About a fortnight after Olivia had been installed in 
her new home the duke concluded to give a grand re- 
ception at his country palace, for the purpose of intro- 


ducing his daughter into society. The king, accom- 
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panied by many of the lords and ladies of his court, 
honored the occasion with his presence. ‘The prepara- 
tions made were of the grandest description.” 

“You may skip that part of the story,” exclaimed 
Oscar, “for I saw it all. When Olivia was presented 
to the king, he offered her his arm and led her out on 
the terrace.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mr. Falkland ; “ you are correct, and 
I must confess that your knowledge of the whole affair 
fills me with amazement. 

“YT remained in London a sufficient length of time 
to discover the important fact that the duke was nego- 
tiating for a marriage between Olivia and Lord Nor- 
dane, and that the king not only sanctioned it, but that 
he had set his mind on it with a determination to push it 
to a successful termination. I had a strong suspicion, 
however, that Olivia would not willingly give her con- 
sent to a marriage with a man unless he first won her 
heart; but it will be the height of folly for her to 
resist with the king and duke both bent on making the 
match.” 

The moment Mr. Falkland returned to that portion © 
of the narrative appertaining to Olivia’s contemplated 
marriage I noticed a radical change in Oscar’s counte- 
nance. A mysterious light shot from his eyes, while a 
deathly pallor overspread his features. It required no 
close inspection to convince me that every word uttered 
on the subject by his father was inflicting exquisite 
pain. He suddenly sprang to his feet and strode — 
proudly from the room. 


“You have committed a grave mistake, Mr. Falk- 
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land,” cried I, “in alluding to the subject of Olivia’s 
marriage with Nordane. I suppose you did not know 
that your son loved her with a stronger passion than 
that of a fraternal affection.” 

“Indeed I did not.” 

“You will encounter trouble from that source, I am 
afraid.” 

“This is news to me, and I am much grieved to hear 
it. How long have you known this?” 

“ Ever since Olivia was crowned as May Queen.” 

“Why did you withhold the secret from me?” 

“ Because I could not see wherein it could be of ad- 
vantage to you to know it, and I thought probably he 
would be offended.” 

“T never suspicioned it.” 

“Tf Olivia had never found her father would you 
have objected to a marriage between your son and her?” 

“By no means, but, on the contrary, I would have 
rejoiced at it, because she was my son’s equal in point of 
virtue, intellect, and accomplishments. If I had been 
requested to choose a wife for him she would have been 
my first choice. But why discuss this question now? 
My son must subdue this unfortunate passion; and as 
he loves you dearly, I beg you to advise him to pursue 
that course.” 

Mrs. Falkland had watched Oscar as he hurried from 
the room, and requested me to follow him. I could 
plainly see that her mind was ill at ease about her son. 
I at once set out to hunt him. 

Milly informed me that he went towards the orchard, 
consequently I bent my steps in that direction. On 
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arriving at the fountain I met Clinky, who, in answer 
to my inquiries, told me that Oscar had crossed the 
creek and disappeared on the road that skirted the 
valley on the other side. 

After ransacking the valley in a vain effort to find 
him, I began to climb the side of the mountain, when 
I came up with him some three hundred yards beyond 
the orchard. His appearance filled my breast with seri- 
ous apprehensions, for he resembled a corpse more than 
a living person. His clothing was thoroughly wet 
and bespattered with mud, while his body was chilled 
through, and all signs of blood had fled from his face. 

“Why did you leave your father so abruptly?” I 
inquired. “I fear you have offended him.” 

“You know very well why I fled,” he replied, sadly. 
“ Did you expect me to smile and thank him for plant- 
ing daggers in my heart? Do you suppose that I am 
a stone, or a block of marble, that can be hacked and 
crushed without feeling the blows of the hammer that 
falls relentlessly on me?” 

“Promise me that you will do nothing rash.” 

“ What can I do but die like a worthless cur!” 

“Live and love your excellent mother, as duty dic- 
tates. Make me one promise, Oscar, and I will be 
content.” 

“What is it you wish ?” 

“Say that you will not attempt suicide.” 

“Suicide! I am sorry that you do not know me 
better. That would be cowardly and sinful. If it will - 
gratify you I make the promise you request; but do 
you think I am going to surrender my claims to my 
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Olivia without a struggle? if you do that is another 
proof that you know me not. You will ask what I 
mean to do, but I will not answer that just now; you 
must wait and see.” 

“We can discuss that some other time. But come, 
let us return to the house, else you will perish with 
cold.” 

“I must see Thomas Garland without delay.” 

“Very well; if you will return to your mother, who 
is greatly distressed about you, I will go after Garland.” 

‘Be it so; but I beg you to go at once.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish. By the by, you did not 
know that your father brought you a letter from Olivia. 
He intended to have delivered it to you as soon as his 
story was told, but you did not give him a chance to 
do it.” 

When he began to move towards home, I set out to 
seek the one-legged hero, wondering what on earth 
Oscar could want with him, I found the crippled boy 
-industriously at work on a pair of boots which he was 
on the eve of finishing, but he instantly threw down 
his tools and announced himself ready to accompany 
me. As the snow with which the ground was covered 
would render the trip difficult to a one-legged youth, I 
prevailed on Thomas to ride his fine horse, conse- 
quently we arrived at Rockland but a few moments 
after Oscar. 

As Thomas and I entered the threshold, I saw Mr. 
Falkland take Olivia’s letter from the breast-pocket of 
his coat and deliver it to his son. As he seized the 
letter and tore it open, I noticed a bright smile of hope 
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overspread his pale features, but scarcely a moment 
had elapsed before an angry frown darkened his brow. 
After gazing earnestly at his father for a moment, as 
if he would read his most secret thoughts, he crushed 
the letter into a round ball and threw it on the floor, 
and as he stamped it with his foot he said,— 

“Olivia never wrote that letter.” 

“ What do you mean, my son ?” 

“ Hixactly what I say; Olivia never wrote that letter.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

“Then examine that detestable thing closely.” 

Mr. Falkland, with a trembling hand, picked up 
the ball of crumpled paper and straightened it out, 
then inspected it thoroughly. 

‘‘ Well, Oscar, I see nothing remarkable about this 
letter.” 

“Do you affirm that Olivia wrote it?” 

“Certainly ; why not?” 

“She did not write it.” 

“You are mistaken, my son, for I received it from 
her own hand.” 

“True enough; but I tell you she never penned 
those cruel words.” 

“T must confess that your assertion fills me with 
amazement. You certainly will not wrong Olivia by 
a suspicion of duplicity.” 

“ By no means ; but I smell villainy and fraud. Can 
you not see that this is not Olivia’s writing, though it 
is a skilfully executed counterfeit ?” 

“Impossible! absurd! She would not participate — 
in a plot of that sort.” 
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“True enough; but that letter is a counterfeit never- 
theless. Olivia has been cheated, victimized, and en- 
trapped by a shrewd scoundrel, and I will detect him.” 

““ How, when, and where ?” 

“In England, as soon as waves and wind can waft 
me across the ocean.” 

“ My dear son, let me advise you further about this 
matter to-morrow. You are laboring under excitement 
now, and we will discuss the question more at length 
when you have regained your wonted composure. One 
thing, however, I wish you to understand clearly: the 
promotion of my noble boy’s welfare shall always be 
my constant aim.” 

“YT shall never willingly give my dear father cause 
of sorrow.” 

“Ah, Oscar, it was unnecessary to tell me so, for I 
have known it well all the time.” 

“ Now, Thomas,” said Oscar, addressing the crippled 
shoemaker, “if you will walk into my room I will let 
you know why I sent for you.” 

As soon as the two boys disappeared, Mrs. Falkland 
fixed an inquiring gaze on her husband’s troubled 
face, as if she was expecting an explanation of the 
mystery. He looked earnestly at me while a painful 
expression mantled his features, and I looked first at 
him, then at his wife, until the silence produced em- 
barrassment. 

“What on earth does it all mean?” said Oscar’s 
mother. 

“T must confess I do not know,” replied the hus- 
band. “Olivia gave me the letter, and with tears 
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streaming from her eyes requested me to deliver it to 
Oscar. She certainly did write it.” 

“ Wer mind has undergone a radical change then,” 
rejoined the mother, “else she never would have com- 
posed such a gross insult.” 

“‘T cannot agree with you there, Mary, because you 
must remember that her condition in life is changed.” 

“True enough, but that did not justify the cruel 
letter.” 

“T see nothing cruel about it.” 

“Every sentence is a dagger and every word an 
insult.” 

~ “JT am sorry indeed you think so, but I am con- 
strained to differ with you. The tenor of the letter 
proves Olivia’s wisdom and integrity. Is it not better 
to tell the truth than to allure one with false hopes? 
She has, in unmistakable terms, given him to under- 
stand that any further communications between him 
and her would be displeasing to her father and ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing to herself. Wherein can she 
be blamed for saying that which he or any one else 
must know is literally true?” 

“Your argument is reasonable, but I, like my son, 
believe the letter is a counterfeit.” 

“I hope you will keep your suspicions from Oscar, 
at all events.” 

“YT shall certainly do so if you advise it.” 

Since I have said so much about that particular 
letter, I dare say you would like to see it. Very well, 
my young friend, your wish shall be gratified, because: 
I have it here in my casket. You see it shows its age 
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on its face, and well it may, for it was written seventy- 
seven years ago. Read it. 


‘*‘ Lonpon, November 16, 1773. 
“OscaR FALKLAND, Esq. : 

“ Dear Str,—You will, I dare say, rejoice to know 
that Madame Fortune has lavished on me her richest 
gifts since I arrived in London. I could not find ade- 
quate space in a letter to describe the wonderful change 
wrought in my situation by this lucky turn of Fortune’s 
wheel; but your father will tell you all about it. You 
must certainly know how glad I was to learn that I was 
the legitimate daughter of a noble duke. I have al- 
ready learned to love him devotedly. Since circum- 
stances have arisen to change our relationship, it is 
better that we should strive to forget one another. I 
would ask you to keep up a correspondence with 
me, but that would displease my noble father. Conse- 
quently I must ask you to strive to forget me, and ac- 
cept this letter as my final adieu. With many wishes 
for your health and happiness, 

“T am, very respectfully, 
“Oxuivia WESTMORELAND.” 


When I read that letter I was vexed, puzzled, and 
deeply pained. If any one but a dear friend had told me 
that the gentle Olivia was its author, I would have felt 
an inclination to knock him down; but when Mr. Falk- 
land declared that he had received it from her own 
hand, I was bound to believe him. I knew full well 
that he was incapable of perpetrating a fraud of any 


sort. His word was gospel with me. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


I SURPRISED Oscar and Thomas in the midst of an 
earnest conversation. 

““T beg pardon, boys,” said I, carelessly ; “if I am 
intruding, say so, and I will withdraw.” 

“Oh, no! take a seat,” exclaimed Thomas, frankly ; 
‘‘we are very glad you have come; you shall participate 
in our deliberations. Oscar has decided on sailing for 
England immediately, provided the consent of his 
father can be obtained, and we have elected you as our 
attorney to solicit the favor. You will, of course, not 
be so unkind as to decline, since it is of such import- 
ance. Mr. Falkland will no doubt defer to your opin- 
ion, a3 we happen to know how great is his confidence 
in you, and how he loves you for your devotion to his 
son.” 

This flattering manifestation of confidence captured 
me unconditionally, and made me ashamed of the un- 
Just suspicions I had harbored in my breast but a few 
moments before. I agreed to accept the appointment, 
and immediately sought an interview with Oscar’s 
father. 

“Your son,” said I, “has set his heart on a visit to - 
England, and you may expect serious consequences to 


result from a refusal on your part to gratify his wishes. 
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He does not believe that the gentle Olivia, without 
some sort of duress, wrote that cruel letter.” 

“Mr. Barnard,” ejaculated the anxious parent, “you 
are cognizant of the strong affection I feel for my son. 
There is no sacrifice too great for me to make to insure 
his happiness; but I am afraid that the course you 
advise will not tend to reach that end. You must cer- 
tainly know that it is the climax of folly for Oscar to 
entertain hopes of a marriage with the Duke of More- 
land’s daughter, especially when I tell you that her 
father and the king have both determined to wed her 
to Lord Nordane.” 

“True enough, and the sooner such hopes can be 
eradicated the better, which can only be accomplished 
by allowing your son to convince himself of the truth 
of this strange story.” 

“ He does not doubt my word, I hope?” 

“No; but he has a suspicion that Olivia is being 
coerced in some way, and nothing can satisfy him but 
the plan suggested. He will surrender if Olivia de- 
sires it. He is proud and honorable, and if she inti- 
mates a wish to cut his acquaintance she will never 
hear from him again.” 

“After all, I am inclined to yield to your views, and 
will consult the wishes of my wife on the subject. He 
shall go immediately if she consents.” 

The succeeding day Mr, Falkland informed me that 
it was decided that his son should sail for Europe on 
the 15th day of January. 

Oscar was transported with rapture when this news 
was imparted to him, and he at once set about making 
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his preparations for the departure. ‘Thomas Garland 
agreed to take sole charge of Castor and Pollux, and 
Mr. Falkland consented to let Clinky remain with the 
horses at the home of Thomas until Oscar’s return. 

“You may ride Pollux whenever you like,” said 
Oscar, “but under no circumstances shall you permit 
any one to mount Castor. His back shall never be 
mounted again, except by his pretty mistress. If she 
has determined to forsake me I must submit, but she 
shall have her noble steed shipped to England.” 

The same ship that had brought Mr. Falkland from 
London would start on her return trip on the 15th of 
January, and he was so fortunate as to secure a berth 
on her for his son. She was a splendid three-mast, 
fast-sailing ship; the commander was an old acquaint- 
ance and personal friend to Oscar’s father; he promised 
to exert himself to make the voyage pleasant to the 
son of the man whom he respected and loved. 

Milly and Clara were especially requested to over- 
look Olivia’s pet birds, a task the performance of which 
afforded them the liveliest feelings of pleasure. Every 
trifling article that had formerly belonged to the absent 
girl was collected up and placed in the possession of the 
two faithful slaves, with positive injunctions not to allow 
them to be handled by any one while he was gone. 

Oscar was intoxicated with excitement as the day of 
departure drew near, constantly expatiating on the 
prospects of soon beholding his beloved Olivia. Every 
day he visited the mountain crest, and spent several . 
hours gazing out towards the ocean, ever and anon 
calling the name of the absent sister. 
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Notwithstanding I had assiduously busied myself in 
obtaining his father’s consent for him to undertake the 
voyage, my mind was filled with painful apprehensions 
as to the result. Suppose the dear boy should involve 
himself in a quarrel with Nordane or the duke, thereby 
entangling himself so as to prevent his return to Amer- 
ica, how could I ever excuse myself for the part I 
had played in the matter? Was it prudent to allow 
this untutored youth, who had no experimental knowl- 
edge of the wicked ways of the world, to set out on 
such a voyage alone? Such questions came trooping 
constantly across my mind, and, as you may readily 
imagine, filled it with terrible forebodings. I regretted 
the course I had pursued, and would have persuaded 
Oscar to abandon the project, but I knew it would be 
folly to attempt anything of the sort. 

Another consideration served to increase my uneasi- 
ness. The dark war-cloud was visible in the East, and 
a bloody conflict between the colonies and England 
appeared to be inevitable, What if this inexperienced 
boy should be caught on the other side of the ecean 
and his return prohibited? Although he had the per- 
sonal appearance of a man, he was a mere boy, who 
would not understand or fear the consequences of a 
sojourn in the enemy’s territory after the commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

Mr. Falkland wrote a long letter to the Duke of 
Moreland, earnestly begging him to give Oscar such 
advice and protection as the circumstances might re- 
quire, and to start him home at the end of a month 


after his arrival. 
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Oscar promised that no contingency should protract 
his stay in England more than thirty days, which 
promise I knew he would not break willingly. He 
conversed with me constantly, confiding all his hopes 
and plans to me with a frankness characteristic of his 
unsophisticated nature. He spoke of bringing Olivia 
home with as much confidence as if she had written for 
him to come after her. Jason did not set out on his 
Argonautic expedition with a firmer resolve to win the 
Golden Fleece than did Oscar Falkland embark on his 
love-sick voyage to capture his absent Olivia. And I 
am sure that Jason was not more worthy of success 
than Oscar. 

Mrs. Falkland struggled hard to repress her rising 
grief while she personally superintended the packing 
of the little portmanteau with such articles of clothing 
as her son would need, and I, who watched the oper- 
ation, knew that each garment was moistened with a 
fond mother’s tears. 

At length the day on which Oscar was to sail ar- 
rived. ‘The weather wore a gloomy garb; dark, angry 
clouds sailed below the crest of the mountain, while a 
stiff, cold blast blew steadily from the west. The aspect 
of the weather, though, was not more gloomy than the 
sad hearts of the members of the Falkland family, 
myself included. ‘The heartrending grief that had 
for several days been concealed in the mother’s bosom 
could be no longer smothered. The parting scene made 
an impression on my mind that language could not de- 
scribe, and which seventy-six years of time has failed 
to make me forget. 
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The last glimpse I caught of Oscar as the ship sailed 
away he was waving adieu with his white handkerchief 
from the deck. I strained my tearful eyes in gazing 
at the departing vessel, until it seemed to be swallowed 
by the billows of the deep. I experienced the same 
sort of bitter sorrow that one feels as he hears the cold 
clods rattling on the coffin of a deceased friend. 

A heavy cloud of dejection hung over the Rockland 
household, embracing servants and all in its dark 
shadow. No one attempted to console another; no 
boisterous lamentations were indulged in. Each one 
silently endured his or her own distress, taking no note 
of the burden borne by the rest. The servants glided 
about on tiptoe, and spoke in whispers to each other, as 
people do when sitting up with a corpse, while Mrs. 
Falkland occupied most of her time in collecting Os- 
cear’s books and clothing and storing them away in her 
bed-chamber. She would pause every now and then 
_ and gaze with tearful eyes at a worn-out hat or an old 
coat that her son had cast aside, then carefully pack it 
away. The next day after Oscar’s departure I re- 
turned to my home, with a view of remaining there 
until he came back; but that I soon found to be an im- 
possibility, for my father was absent, and the inside of 
a dungeon would have been preferable to this desolate 
abode. 

When I found myself in this wretched slough of 
despond I set my wits to work in order to invent some 
plan of escape. It at length occurred to my mind that 
probably Thomas Garland’s society might, to some ex- 
tent, fill the aching void left in my sad heart by Oscar’s 
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absence. Consequently I lost no time in wending my 
way to his humble home. 

Although I admired the little one-legged hero, I 
had never spent much time in his company. I had 
always regarded him as worthy, brave, and honorable, 
but illiterate and ignorant, but I soon discovered that 
he was intelligent and well informed. He was a real 
philosopher, able to instruct me in many branches of 
learning that I had been vain enough to think I had 
completely mastered. He had read all the books that 
he could either buy or borrow, and he pointed to a 
shelf loaded with historical and scientific works that 
Olivia had purchased for him. I was surprised to 
see so many volumes of ancient history and philosoph- 
ical treatises among his books. Twelve volumes of the 
Orations of Demosthenes, four of Euclid, six of Strabo, 
the Orations of Auschines, Cesar’s complete works, Vir- 
gil, Homer, and Shakspeare, were among his admirable 
selections. 

I was amazed to find that he was perfectly familiar 
with the contents of all of his books, and I was also 
convinced that a great blessing in disguise had fallen’ 
on him. Prior to the time he lost his leg he was idle, 
indolent, illiterate, and inclined to dissipation generally, 
but the accident which he regarded as a sad misfortune 
proved to be a valuable advantage. It forced him to 
seek amusement in books, put his mind to work, and 
soon begat a thirst for knowledge in his nature. Sev- 
eral such instances have come under my observation, | 
which has convinced me that blessings are not unfre- 
quently sent to us under the guise of misfortune. 
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The ways of Providence are inscrutable, incompre- 
hensible, but always just and merciful; at least such 
has it appeared to me. My experience has clearly 
demonstrated to my mind one very important fact, 
and that is, that wealth and prosperity do not engender 
happiness. Poverty and peace were partners in the 
Garland family, while sunshine and joy were large 
stockholders in the firm. 

A paternal grandmother of Thomas, who formerly 
resided in Salem, Massachusetts, had lately come to 
live with Mrs. Garland. This old woman was a won- 
derful curiosity, who daily amused and entertained me 
with the description of the many thrilling scenes she 
had witnessed in her youthful days. She had been 
educated in Scotland, had seen much of the world, 
and, although she was then in the ninety-fifth year 
of her age, her mind was unimpaired by the hand of 
time. She was perfectly familiar with the French, 
Spanish, Latin, and Greek languages, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that she had been with Thomas only 
a year, she had taught him the rudiments of Greek and 
Latin. She was an animated cyclopedia, from which 
one could obtain any sort of information desired, and 
she appeared to derive pleasure from retailing her val- 
uable stock of knowledge among her grandchildren. 

“Grandmother,” said Thomas, one morning, while 
I was eagerly listening at her interesting discourse, 
“T expect Mr. Barnard would like very much to hear 
your shipwreck story.” 

“Yes, indeed; nothing would afford me greater 
pleasure,” I said. 
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“Very well, you shall be gratified,’ replied the 
grandmother, as she drew her cushioned chair near 
the fire. Thomas tucked the heavy woollen shawl 
close about her shoulders, threw a few sticks of wood 
on the fire, seated himself, and said,— 

“‘ Now, grandmother, we are ready.” 

“When I was in the twentieth year of my age,” 
began the old lady, “TI set sail from London on a ship 
bound for the city of Boston. Our family consisted of 
myself, mother and father, and a maiden aunt, who 
resided with us. Although my father was not rich, he 
possessed a medium fortune, amply sufficient to enable 
him to give me a liberal education. We had not been 
on the ocean more than a fortnight when the ship was 
overtaken by a dreadful storm, which raged incessantly 
for forty hours. All the masts and rigging were car- 
ried away, and on the evening of the second day after 
the beginning of the storm I noticed that a sudden 
change had taken place in the conduct of the sailors, 
Their faces were deadly pale, and an expression of de- 
spair was distinctly visible on them, while they spoke in 
subdued tones to one another. 

“Great quantities of water were thrown out of the 
hull by the pumps, which were constantly kept at work. 
The remorseless wind howled and shrieked around us, 
while huge mountains of water rolled over the deck, 
ever and anon sweeping a sailor overboard. The body 
of the ship would lay first on one side then on the 
other, while her timbers shrieked and groaned like some 
colossal monster in the agonies of death. None but 
sailors were able to keep their feet, and they did it 
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with no little difficulty. The black, angry clouds 
seemed to fly within a hundred yards of the foaming 
billows, while night and day were almost the same. 

“ At last the backbone of the storm was broken, and 
the waves began to decrease in size, while our despair 
was changed into sanguine hopes; but, alas! we were 
erecting our castle on a sandy foundation, for scarcely 
an hour had elapsed after the abatement of the storm 
when I heard the commander say, ‘ She is lost, and will 
sink in thirty minutes ! 

“* T guess it is unnecessary to undertake to convey to 
your mind an idea of the consternation and despair 
that reigned in the hearts of all who heard this an- 
nouncement. Fortunately the life-boats had not been 
at all damaged by the falling masts. They were hur- 
riedly lowered, and scarcely had the last man left the 
ship when she went down on her beam’s end. 

“My father, mother, and aunt, myself, and seven 
men constituted the party that occupied our boat, while 
the captain and ten men went off in the other one. One 
of the sailors, whose reason had not been dethroned by 
trepidation, had put a small cask of water and a box 
of hard bread in our boat, which I am sure if he had 
not done I would not now be relating this story. 

“For several days we were driven rapidly south- 
wards by a stiff breeze that blew steadily from the 
north, then a sudden calm caught us in its idle meshes, 
and held our boat for ten weary days in the same spot. 
My eyes grew tired of the monotonous view of the 
watery desert by which we were surrounded. The 
scorching rays of a tropical sun blazed down on us 
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with intolerable heat, increasing our thirst to an exces- 
sive degree. The supply of fresh water was rapidly 
diminishing, as was our scanty store of bread, and we 
were driven to the necessity of putting ourselves on 
half-rations, 

“Gaunt famine at length began to stare in our faces, 
while death was reconnoitring the field, preparing for 
action. No high degree of penetration was necessary 
to enable me to see that my poor mother was slowly 
but surely approaching the end. She was dying by 
slow degrees, and so was my aunt. My father divided 
his rations with my mother, and I gave a moiety of 
mine to my aunt, vainly hoping to keep them alive 
until we should meet with some friendly ship. 

“It was a most horrible sight to sit there day after 
day, gazing in the very face of death, and to see the 
sharks lazily swimming around the boat, as if they knew 
a feast was preparing for them. The brave young 
sailor who had placed the bread and water in the boat 
insisted on dividing his share with me, which [I at first 
politely declined to accept, but when I found it neces- 
sary to increase my aunt’s rations in order to sustain 
her life, I was forced to partake of the generous charity 
of the young man. 

“What little water we drank was so warm that jt 
did not quench one’s thirst, and at the end of the twen- 
tieth day the last morsel of bread was equally divided 
among us, and not more than a quart of water re- 
mained in the cask. On the morning of the twenty- 
fifth day after we left the sinking ship my poor mother 
expired in my father’s arms, 
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“T dare say that under ordinary circumstances it 
would have killed me to see my dear mother’s body 
devoured by the sharks, but it made little impression 
upon me, for I expected my turn to come very soon. 

“Four or five hours after my mother’s death my 
aunt and one of the men died and were thrown to the 
sharks. We could see them devouring the bodies within 
a few yards of the boat. Were I able to accurately 
paint the horrible picture you would no doubt condemn 
it as an incredible fiction. 

“One by one our companions perished, until I and 
the brave young sailor were the only survivors of the 
whole crew. I actually existed for five days without 
food or water, which would of course not be a wonder- 
ful circumstance if disconnected with the fact that for 
many days prior to that I had subsisted on less than 
three ounces of food and water per day. 

“ How my young sailor friend managed to weather 
the storm has ever been an insolvable mystery to me, 
for he had constantly divided his rations with me, not 
eating half as much as I did, and while I was tremb- 
ling on the verge of starvation, he was alive, cheerful, 
and apparently well. Iam not ashamed to tell you that 
his conduct and general bearing was such as to com- 
pletely captivate my poor heart, and with grim death 
staring me in the face, I fell passionately in love with 
him. ‘To be permitted to die in his arms was a privi- 
lege which robbed death of his terrors, and probably 
enabled me to baffle the great destroyer ; in fact, I know 
I should have died but for the unselfish attentions be- 


stowed on me by my generous young companion. 
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“Late one evening we were greatly delighted by the 
sight of a large ship that seemed to be slowly approach- 
ing us. The prospect of soon being rescued had the 
effect. to revive my drooping spirits, but when the ship 
suddenly made a larboard tack, and began to lengthen 
the distance she was from us, I could bear it no longer : 
I fell fainting on the floor of the boat. How long I 
remained insensible I never knew, but I do know that 
when I revived my head was resting on the young 
sailor’s bosom, while a pair of bright blue eyes gazed 
tenderly down on my face. You will, I dare say, think 
it strange that one could think of love while death 
stood by with his bow ready bent to hurl the fatal 
arrow, but I tell you I saw love distinctly in those 
tender eyes. People usually, in speaking of passionate 
love, say they have felt it or experienced it, but I tell 
you I saw it as well as felt it. No such a sentiment 
had ever before found lodgings in my heart, and, to 
be candid with you, I have never since loved any other 
man as I loved that noble youth. 

“When my reason returned I was speechless, and I 
infer that he thought I was about to die. My mouth 
and throat were dry, and if they had been filled with 
boiling oil it would not have increased my sufferings. 
I by signs and gestures made the youth understand 
that I wanted him to moisten my lips with the salt 
water, which he positively reftised to do. ‘ That,’ said 
he, ‘would do no good; in fact, it would only serve to 
increase your sufferings,’ 

“ Notwithstanding the fact that he was being tor- 
tured as much as I, he appeared to forget his own 
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misery and to devote all his attentions to me. He sat 
down on the floor of the boat, and while he supported 
my head in his lap, he severed one of the veins in his 
wrist with his pocket-knife, and drew a little tin-cup- 
ful of blood, with which he moistened my mouth and 
throat. In less than five minutes I began to feel 
greatly relieved, and I hesitate not to say that this act 
of unselfish devotion saved my life. He wrapped a 
little strip of cloth round a splinter, dipped it in the 
blood, and every now and then held it in my mouth, 
while I was powerless to reject it. I would have re- 
fused to accept such a sacrifice, but I could not speak 
or resist, consequently I was fed with the life-blood of 
my heroic friend. Every few minutes during the night 
he would moisten my mouth, and when daylight ap- 
peared I was able to articulate; in fact, I felt greatly 
relieved. 

“¢T thought,’ said he, ‘that you were going to die 
and leave me all alone. You must not die until my 
time comes, so we can both go together. Your gentle 
soul shall be my wife when we get to heaven.’ 

“ Right then and there I should have embraced my 
young hero, and promised to be his wife in heaven or 
on earth, or where God permitted me to dwell, but I 
did not have the strength to enable me to move. I 
could only whisper ‘ Yes,’ which I assure you I did with 
all my heart. You doubtless think, and so do I, that 
this was an awful situation in which to talk of love and 
marriage, but I must remind you that our thoughts 
were not of things earthly, but we were exchanging 
marriage vows to be consummated in heaven. Nota 
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ray of hope lingered in our minds that we should be 
rescued from our perilous condition, and my only wish 
was that-we might both die at the same moment. I 
did not even know the name of my brave lover, but I 
had heard his comrades call him William, and by that 
title I addressed him. 

“T suppose that people generally think that those 
who perish with hunger and thirst suffer excruciating 
torture, but I assure you such is by no means the fact. 
The pain in my throat and the burning sensation in 
my mouth were all the sufferings I experienced after the 
expiration of five days from the time when our pro- 
visions gave out. 

“At. last my companion sank down in a swoon, and 
I thought he was dead. He probably would have ex- 
pired in a few minutes if he had not been revived by 
a copious shower of rain that commenced to fall. I 
was unable to rise from my place on the floor when the 
rain began to fall, but as soon as my clothes became 
saturated with water I wrung my apron, so as to force 
a few drops in my mouth, which instantly eased the 
pain in my burning throat. By an energetic effort I 
succeeded in forcing some water into William’s mouth, 
which at once revived him. 

“ Fortunately the rain continued to pour down abund- 
antly, until we had plenty, and I felt renewed strength 
stealing through my body. In less than an hour after 
the rain set in we were both able to sit up. Several 
inches of water had been caught in the bottom of the 
boat, which we carefully dipped up and poured into 
the empty cask. 
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“For twenty-four consecutive hours the clouds con ~ 
tinued to discharge their contents on us, until we had 
caught an abundant supply of fresh water, and when 
the sun made its appearance the temperature of the 
atmosphere was mild and invigorating. The refreshing 
bath afforded by the falling rain revived our fagging 
spirits, and the excruciating pains that had tormented 
my throat and mouth totally disappeared. Hopes of 
life and rescue again found a home in my bosom. 

“William exerted himself in every way he could to 
divert my thoughts from the fearful situation in which 
we were placed. Under more favorable circumstances 
I might have been charmed with his discourse, but as 
it was I only listened at it with a languid indifference. 

““T am not a sailor by trade or choice,’ said he, ‘but 
I was working my passage home when we were wrecked. 
My mother resides in Boston, where I was born twenty- 
one years ago. My father died when I was ten years 
old, leaving a medium-sized fortune to be divided be- 
tween myself and only sister, who is now the wife of 
a respectable merchant in Boston. My mother, without 
my knowledge or consent, arranged her plans to marry 
me to Miss Leonora Laddock, a wealthy heiress of Mas- 
sachusetts. This amiable young lady did me the honor 
to fall in love with me, without my permission or con- 
nivance, and unhesitatingly joined in the conspiracy to 
capture me for a husband. I frankly admit that the 
trap was baited with a delicious morsel, but as my heart 
was fancy-free at that time, I fled from the field with- 
out asking my good mother’s permission. To describe 


my wild wanderings over the globe would be a tedious 
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tale, therefore I will skip that part of this romantic 
story. I found the world entirely different from that 
which my fruitful imagination had pictured it. I soon, 
to my great sorrow, learned that luxuries could not be 
had without money, and I can most positively assert 
that I know from sad experience that the same rule 
applies to the cheapest necessaries of life. 

“<T had not been taught to work, and when I found 
myself in a foreign country, penniless, friendless, and 
starving, you may be sure that all the romance was at 
once knocked out of my dream. ‘To be forced to wed 
a woman I did not love was, indeed, a bitter pill, but 
to starve to death among strangers was not much better, 
so I concluded, after a year’s wanderings, to venture 
home and trust to my mother’s affection, though I had 
resolved never to marry a woman I did not love, and 
as to that my mind is yet firm. Perhaps Providence 
has concluded to feed the sharks with my body for my 
disobedience to my mother; the punishment is severe, 
but not so bad as a loveless marriage. If my life is 
spared, maybe my mother will abandon her ambitious 
scheme. Iam sure she would relent if she knew the 
extent of the misery her cruelty has forced me to en- 
dure.’ 

““¢ What is the use of speculating about the question 
of a mother’s forgiveness when you have no hope of 
ever seeing her again ?’ I carelessly inquired. 

“<“T am not absolutely without hope, though I con- 
fess the chances of a rescue are rather slim. But look 
yonder! that is a favorable omen.’ 

‘‘ William was directing my attention to a large gull 
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that was flying directly towards us from the south. It 
appeared to be greatly fatigued, and scarcely able to 
keep its wings in motion. 

“¢ That bird,’ said William, ‘has evidently been on 
the wing a good while, and if we will exercise caution 
we may be able to capture it. If you will be so good 
as to conceal yourself under the seat, I will crouch 
down here, and it will probably alight to rest on the 
boat.’ 

“T at once obeyed the order, and I had scarcely got 
beneath the seat when the gull arrived ata point im- 
mediately above the boat and began to sail round as 
if reconnoitring the field. I noticed that as the bird 
flew in a circuit above us it was gradually drawing 
nearer, and you may be sure that my poor heart for 
the time being was ready to burst with suspense. I 
felt as if my life depended on the capricious conduct of 
that fowl. I silently prayed to God while I watched 

and waited the result. Occasionally it would swoop 
down near the boat, then sail away as if it was about 
to leave us entirely. 

“ Language cannot express the torturing anxiety that 
disturbed my mind as I lay trembling under the seat. 
Providence answered my prayer at last, for the gull, 
after flying round us for thirty or forty minutes, 
alighted on the edge of the boat within two feet of me. 
I knew that William could not catch it, because he was 
at least fifteen feet from where it stood; everything de- 
pended on me. The slightest movement would frighten 
the bird away, and a mistake of any sort would destroy 
all our fond hopes. William seemed to comprehend 
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the situation at once, for he remained immovable and 
silent, wondering if I would prove equal to the occa- 
sion. If he had attempted to give me instructions 
that would, of course, have alarmed the gull. 

“¢God of Heaven help me!’ I mentally exclaimed, 
as I sprang forward and made a grab at the gull’s leg. 
I had measured the distance accurately, my nerves did 
not betray me, and the gull was captured. In an in- 
stant William was by my side, and with his knife he 
severed the bird’s head from its body. The next thing 
he did was to cut off one of its wings, and as soon as 
he could pluck away the feathers he handed it to me. 

“‘T have often heard it said that hunger spoils good 
manners, but I found it did not interfere with those of 
my companion. If I had been the Queen of England, 
seated at a banquet in a palace, I could not have been 
served with greater politeness than I was treated by 
William. After he gave the wing to me he deliber- 
ately removed the feathers from the other, and was 
about to offer it to me too. 

“¢ Nol I exclaimed ; ‘I will not touch another mor- 
sel until you eat something. I will show you that I, 
too, can be polite and hungry at the same time.’ 

“‘ Without another word he proceeded to eat the flesh 
he had first tendered to me. ‘We must be prudent as 
well as polite,’ he observed, as he plucked the feathers 
from the body of the dead gull. ‘We must not eat 
another bite for two hours, because we have given our 
stomachs a surprise for which they were totally unpre- 
pared, and if we were to repeat the operation immedi-. 
ately we might raise a rebellion.’ 
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“T at once understood and appreciated the prudent 
suggestion, and although I was almost dead with hun- 
ger, I resolved to be governed by his judgment. 

‘“‘T was charmed by the noble bearing of my gen- 
erous companion and the gentleness of his manners. 
Everything he said or did seemed to be prompted by 
prudence, wisdom, and a tender regard for my welfare. 

“There, he exclaimed, as he finished dressing the 
dead bird, ‘we are safe for at least four days more of 
life. Our commissary department contains exactly six- 
teen rations of fowl-flesh and ten gallons of water. 
So you see we have completely outwitted the hungry 
sharks this time. The water supply is good for twenty 
days, and Providence will no doubt send us another 
gull by the time we dispatch this one. It is possible 
that we may after all cheat death and the sharks out of 
their anticipated banquet.’ 

“The cheerfulness of his conversation was not suf- 
_ ficient to divert my thoughts from the food at which I 
was eagerly gazing. It required all the courage I was 
able to muster to prevent me from seizing the gull and 
devouring it before William’s eyes, but I resolved not 
to be outdone by him, so far as manners and politeness 
were concerned. Consequently I managed to restrain 
myself until the two hours had elapsed, when he cut 
off and handed me a large slice of the breast of the 
bird. 

“¢ Allow me to advise you to eat it deliberately, and 
by all means do not swallow a morsel until it is thor- 
oughly masticated. ‘There are two prominent reasons 
why you should heed this suggestion. In the first 
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place, your stomach will reject the unsalted raw meat 
if you introduce a great quantity at once. Secondly, 
it behooves us to adopt the most rigid rules of economy 
in the issuing of our rations. You will, I dare say, 
find that by sucking the juice of the flesh, and swal- 
lowing it with a little water, your stomach will at once 
resume its office, and make a friendly response to any 
reasonable demands you may make on it. But you 
may be sure you will cause rebellion if you undertake 
to impose on that sensitive organ, especially when it has 
been suffering from such a protracted neglect.’ 

“This was good advice, and I knew it well, but 
under the circumstances it was by no means easy to 
follow, though I had made up my mind to do it at all 
hazards. ‘The fact of the business is my heroic com- 
panion had somehow succeeded in obtaining absolute 
control of my will, and I had no wish to disregard his 
suggestions. 

“Why should I be ashamed to adore such a man? 
Day after day we floated over the watery desert, some- 
times tortured with hopeless despair and sometimes 
flattered with prospects of relief. Three ships had 
sailed past without discovering us, each time filling 
our hearts with fond expectations, then plunging us 
down to the lowest precincts of woe. As the last one 
passed out of sight I uttered a groan and fell insen- 
sible on the floor of the boat, and for a few moments 
was oblivious to my miserable condition. 

“When I revived, I was in the arms of my com- . 
panion, who was sprinkling my face with water. ‘ This,’ 
said he, ‘is the second time you have fainted, and you 
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must not do it again. The third time is the charm, 
you know, and I might not be able to save you again. 
You promised not to die until I got ready to go with 
you, and I must remind you that there are ut least six 
days of life in me yet.’ 

“IT made a desperate effort to appear cheerful in 
order to please him, but all in vain; my strength was 
gone, the last glimmering hope had expired, and I 
commended my soul to God, closed my eyes, and waited 
for death to come to my relief. 

“ Although I was on the verge of dissolution, my 
mind was unimpaired. William began to weep, and I 
could feel the warm tears dropping on my cheeks from 
his eyes. He rubbed my hands, bathed my face, mois- 
tened my mouth, passionately kissed my brow, and 
begged me in piteous terms not to die and leave him 
alone. I threw my arms round his neck, pressed a 
kiss on his cheek, and in a whisper promised to be his 
bride in heaven, and again became insensible. 

“ When my reason returned I was on a rude couch, 
and William vigorously rubbing my hands, while 
three or four savage-looking men stood near by 
watching the operation. 

“We were saved at last.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


“THE ship by which we had been picked up was a 
large three-masted slaver, bound for Boston with a 
cargo of three hundred negroes captured in Africa. 
I did not begin to realize my forlorn condition until 
all danger of immediate death had disappeared, then 
the awful reality suddenly burst upon me with heart- 
crushing fury. I tried in vain to expel the dreadful 
thoughts from my mind. I was tormented with hope- 
less dejection and melancholy forebodings. My father, 
mother, and aunt were gone; not a relative or friend 
left on earth except William. An orphan, penniless, 
helpless, friendless, and alone, soon to land among 
strangers, to die of starvation or to sink to the condi- 
tion of a slave. No wonder, then, that I regretted the 
accident that had forced me back to life and helpless 
misery. 

“T became despondent, gloomy, and _heart-sick. 
William was unremitting in his tender attentions to 
me, exerting every faculty of his active mind in trying 
to cheer my fagging spirits; but while he conversed 
with me on a thousand topics, he never alluded to the 
subject of love. When we thought we were going to - 
die he asked me to be his spiritual bride, but now, 


when the prospects of a long life opened before us, he 
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studiously avoided the only subject that could afford 
consolation to my poor heart. 

“Tt was in his power to have made me supremely 
happy by the utterance of a single word, but every 
other question was discussed save the one on which 
my mind constantly dwelt. Frequently I would sur- 
prise him by passionate outbursts of unfeigned grief, 
then again I would annoy him with my eccentric fits 
of anger. 

“At length he began to show signs of dejection, while 
he avoided my presence. This strange conduct kindled 
the flames of torment in my bosom, and satisfied my 
mind that I had been mistaken in supposing that he 
ever loved me. 

“While my heart was crushed by disappointment 
and despair we were overtaken with another storm 
equally as violent as the one that had wrecked our 
first ship. I was not in the least alarmed ; in fact, I 
rejoiced at the prospect of getting out of a world in 
which I had not a single friend, and I had firmly 
resolved that if the ship went down I would sink 
with it. Never would I put my foot in a life-boat 
again. 

“The suffering of the poor negroes beggars descrip- 
tion,—three hundred half-starved human beings hud- 
dled together beneath the hatches in a space scarcely 
affording room for them to stand on. No fresh air to 
breathe, no room to lie down, no bed, no clothes, nothing 
but filth, despair, and death on all sides. When the 
ship would suddenly make’a lurch to the larboard, the 


wretched creatures would roll and tumble in vast heaps 
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on the lower side, then in a twinkling they would be 
dashed violently against the wall as the starboard 
would dip down. 

“The little children and the feeble old women were 
crushed to death by the score. My ears were constantly 
greeted with piteous screams and groans of agony ut- 
tered by the perishing negroes below the deck. The 
dead bodies were pitched overboard without ceremony. 
Many live children, who had an arm or a leg broken, 
which would render them unfit for market, were tossed 
into the ocean like so many blind puppies. 

“Tt is hard to believe that a man created in the 
image of God could outstrip the devil in barbarity, 
but I regret to say that I know he can and has done 
it. At least half of the citizens of Boston were inter- 
ested in this traffic in human flesh, and their descend- 
ants are now rolling in wealth obtained in the same 
way. And it is amusing to see them now raising their 
eyes to heaven and thanking God for making them so 
much better than the rest of mankind. 

“When the storm subsided thirty-three dead negroes 
and seven crippled children were tossed into the ocean. 
I have heard hypocritical Solomons who were interested 
in the slave trade preach the doctrine that it was a great 
blessing to a negro to be kidnapped in Africa and re- 
duced to slavery. They pretended to believe that the 
hearts of the negroes were incapable of entertaining 
such a sentiment as love and affection for one another. 
I know to the contrary, because I witnessed an instance 
that made a lasting impression upon my mind, and 
which is well worth hearing. 
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“ There was a young negro girl aboard of the ship 
of prepossessing appearance; her form was tall, straight, 
and symmetrical. I imagined that her age did not 
exceed eighteen. Her lover was a youth with a her- 
culean frame, denoting unusual muscular powers, while 
his frank, open countenance indicated the possession of 
courage and manhood. 

“ Before the storm overtook us the negroes were 
occasionally ordered on deck for exercise and fresh air. 
Scipy, as the girl was called, was constantly by the side 
of Dink, her dusky lover. It did not require a close 
inspection to convince me that they were devoted lovers. 
Dink never failed to divide his rations with Scipy, 
although it left him half starved. Raw bacon and 
mouldy bread constituted their only food, which was 
scattered among them like throwing corn to a gang 
of hogs. Dink usually secured more than his weaker 
companions, but he generously divided it with those who 
had been less fortunate, reserving very little for him- 
self. It was, of course, not to the interest of the im- 
porters to starve the negroes to death, but they seemed 
to know exactly how near they could do it without 
actually accomplishing it. 

“Dink never left Scipy for a moment, nor would 
he allow any other man to speak to her. He was as 
tender and gentle in his conduct towards her as a fond 
mother with a new-born babe. He would sit and gaze 
at her for hours without uttering a word, and I believe 
they read one another’s thoughts and feelings by look- 
ing into each other’s eyes. 

“One morning, I think it was the third day after 
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we got aboard of the slaver, Dink stole a large quan- 
tity of sugar, which he instantly gave to his sweetheart. 
The brutal commander happened to see Scipy eating 
the sugar, when he at once ordered two of the sailors 
to strip and tie her, while he went to his cabin after his 
cat-o’-nine-tails, 

“In a moment the unfortunate girl was bound hands 
and feet. Four iron staples had been driven in the 
floor, to which her hands and feet were tied, and her 
clothing removed, and her back bared ready for the lash. 

‘Dink at once confessed his guilt, and begged the 
heartless demon to punish him instead of the innocent 
girl. 

“Strip and tie him too,’ exclaimed the commander, 
‘we will skin ’em both alive!’ 

“The order was promptly obeyed, and Dink was 
pinioned by the side of Scipy. 

“““ Now give each of ’em a hundred,’ cried the cap- 
tain, ‘and then let ’em rest a while; then repeat the 
dose. Don’t kill ’em, but give ’em as much as they 
can bear without producing death.’ 

‘‘ My heart grew sick, and I began to beg the cruel 
officer to pardon the poor ignorant creatures, 

“See here, my pretty miss,’ replied the captain, 
“you must not meddle with business that does not con- 
cern you; if you will take my advice, you will hold 
your tongue. I think I can run this ship without the 
assistance of a sentimental girl. Go ahead, Mr. Four- 
bee, and be sure you make no mistake in the count,’ 

“Then the horrible instrument of torture descended 
on the poor girl’s naked back, lacerating the tender 
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skin in a most shocking manner. The quivering flesh 
was cut deep at every blow, and blood streamed from 
every wound. Scipy endured the severe flagellation 
without uttering a groan, because she did not want to 
increase the misery that she knew her lover was suffer- 
ing on her account. 

“<There, Mr. Fourbee,’ said the commander, ‘ that 
is fifty lashes you have given the wench; let her rest 
while you flog her thievish companion; and you had 
better come down on him with a vim,’ 

“Then the strokes began to fall thick and heavy on 
Dink’s bare back, and no stop was made until a hun- 
dred lashes had been laid on. 

“¢ Now,’ said the captain, ‘ you may administer the 
other fifty lashes on the back of the gal. I guess she 
has rested enough by this time. I reckon she won’t 
like sugar at all after this. Take your time, Mr, 
Fourbee, don’t be in such a hurry; you have plenty of 
time. Strike one stroke every ten seconds; the show 
will last longer. The way you flog a nigger don’t 
punish him at all; it isa mere frolic. Jf you want 
to make a nigger mind you, hit ’em slow and hard. 
Lash ’em across the back a while, and then up and 
down, so as to make the marks cross each other at right 
angles. In that way you can make a very pretty job 
of it, and then you can find room for the lash to strike 
without letting it hit the same old stripe. There is as 
much science in the castigation of a nigger as there is 
in amputating a wounded leg. Stop a moment, Mr. 
Fourbee, I believe that gal has fainted. You had 


better loosen her hands, and dash a little water in her 
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face. Damn it, be in a hurry! that wench will sell 
for a hundred pounds, and we cannot afford to lose 
her,’ 

“Water was instantly brought and thrown on her 
face, and her hands were at once unbound, but at least 
five minutes elapsed before she began to breathe again. 

“You had better not whip her any more just now,’ 
observed the captain; ‘I don’t think she could bear it. 
That’s a likely gal, and she’ll bring a good round price 
in Boston. You may hit that sugar-thief fifty strokes 
more while you are resting. He is a stubborn rascal, 
and we had as well tame him now as any other time. 
You need not be afraid of killing him; he could 
stand. twice as much as the wench. You see what a 
broad back he has? You have plenty of territory 
there on which to plant your strokes. Give him fifteen 
or twenty licks lengthwise. There, that looks like 
business. Put on a little more strength, Mr. Fourbee, 
if you please; you are scarcely cutting through his 
hide. There, that fills his bill for the present. Re- 
bind that wench’s hands, while I bring some salt and 
water to bathe their wounds.’ | 

“It was but a moment until the captain returned 
with a bucket of water, into which he had emptied a 
gallon of salt, and began to stir it. Then he ordered 
Mr. Fourbee to wash their bleeding backs with it. 
When this barbarous deed’ was finished the captain 
was informed that dinner was ready. 

“*Come away, Mr. Fourbee,’ said he ; ‘let ’em rest | 
until after dinner, and maybe by that time they will be 
able to stand a few more licks.’ 
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“Then the heartless barbarians sauntered off to dine, 
leaving the half-dead negroes tied to the floor. 

“There was a bottle of wine in my room that Wil- 
liam had procured for me soon after we bad been taken 
aboard of the ship, which I had not tasted. Instead 
of going in to dinner with the brutish officers, I took 
the wine, and while no one was near the suffering ne- 
groes I managed to give it tothem. Their hands being 
tied they, of course, could not hold the bottle, but I 
poured it in a cup and held it to their lips. I divided 
the contents of the bottle equally between Dink and 
Scipy, which greatly refreshed them, and I assure you 
I was amply rewarded for my kindness by the evi- 
dences of gratitude which I saw in their tearful eyes. 

“T ordered the cook to send my dinner to my room, 
pretending to have a severe headache, because I in- 
tended to reserve the food for the wretched negroes. I 
had no appetite, and even if I had been as hungry as 
_ahalf-starved wolf I could not have swallowed victuals 
in the presence of those inhuman monsters. 

“As soon as dinner was over, the captain ordered 
one of the sailors to stretch his hammock on deck near 
where Dink and Scipy were tied. No sooner had his 
order been obeyed than he threw himself lazily in the 
swinging bed and began to smoke his pipe. After 
a while he let the pipe fall on the floor and fell asleep. 

“Strange, indeed,’ said I to myself, ‘that his conscience 
would allow him to enjoy undisturbed slumber so soon 
after the commission of such atrocious crimes.’ But it 
must be remembered that Captain Blantonberry was a 
thoroughbred slave-stealer, true to the instincts that 
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characterized his race in those times. In the first place, 
he, like a majority of the citizens of Boston, did not 
regard a.negro asa human being. He viewed them as 
so many cattle, only valuable as a merchantable com- 
modity. 

“From the Yankee stand-point it was merely a ques- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence, and not a question 
of blood, flesh, and soul. The doctrine that a negro 
had a soul was laughed to scorn. The idea that they 
had any rights that a Yankee was bound to respect was 
absurd in the highest degree. 

“So great was the mania to become the owner of 
negroes that they got to capturing Indians and swapping 
them for Africans. The citizens of Massachusetts were 
frantic with excitement on the question of negro slavery. 
Stock companies were organized, books opened, and 
everybody that could raise a pound paid it into the 
concern. Ships were built, ships were bought, ships 
were chartered and placed on the line between Boston 
and the African coast. Immense fortunes were made 
in an incredibly short time. The price of negroes con- 
tinued to appreciate, and the demand increased, until it 
was an easy matter to accumulate a fortune. Negro 
marts were established in the city of Boston, where 
men, women, and children were sold, swapped, and 
bartered, like so many mules, horses, sheep, and swine, 
and they were treated infinitely worse than those do- 
mestic animals, 

“The arrival of a fresh cargo of negroes invariably . 
produced unusual excitement in the ranks of slave- 
dealers. The wretched negroes were paraded, half 
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naked and half starved, through the streets of Boston. 
Thousands were sold at public auction, and bid off by 
speculators, who retailed them out at advanced prices. 
When a negro got too old to work he was kicked out 
like an old dog, to die of starvation. Little children 
were separated from their mothers as soon as they were 
weaned and raised for the market, like a farmer fattens 
his pigs to sell. 

“As soon as the captain’s afternoon siesta was fin- 
ished he rose to a sitting posture, yawned, stretched his 
limbs, and called for a glass of brandy, which he swal- 
lowed, then refilled his pipe, and began to puff the 
smoke in clouds above his head. 

“¢ Come, Mr. Fourbee, play-time is out,’ he cried ; 
‘it is time to get to business; give that black rascal 
another dressing. I see a few inches of untouched skin 
down near his hips, where you can make a few marks 
without interfering with the other work.’ 

- “Again the cat-o’-nine-tails began to draw blood, 
while the captain smoked his pipe and watched the 
operation with savage joy. 

“¢There, Mr. Fourbee, that is a very nice job; you 
may now give the wench a parting salute. I think she 
can stand thirty or forty strokes at least. See if you 
can’t strike so as to miss the old stripes. It is labor 
wasted to be constantly hitting in the same place. 
Stand on the other side, so your strokes will fall hori- 
zontally across the gal’s back. Ah! now you are doing 
the thing admirably. Strike slowly, and a little lower 
down. Now feel her pulse, and see if she can bear any 
more; be carcful, we don’t want to take any risk.’ 
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“The unfortunate girl’s pulse was critically examined, 
when the captain was informed that to flog her any 
more would endanger her life. 

“«Very well, then, Mr. Fourbee, you may release 
them. I guess they will remember this little episode.’ 

“When the half-dead creatures were untied Scipy 
was unable to rise from the floor, but Dink lifted her 
tenderly in his arms and carried her down to the pen 
where the other negroes were. 

“«That black rogue could have endured at least 
another hundred lashes,’ exclaimed Captain Blanton- 
berry, as Dink disappeared with Scipy in his arms. 
‘He is as strong as an ox, and I can see that the very 
devil is in him. That nigger would do mischief if he 
had a half of a chance. I tell you what it is, you had 
better keep a skinned eye on that fellow; I could see 
danger plainly in his eyes.’ 

“Soon after Scipy and Dink went below I concealed 
the victuals that the cook had sent to my room under 
my apron, and carried it to the half-starved negroes, 
but they could not taste food then. I returned to the 
deck and prevailed on William to procure another bot- 
tle of wine, which I divided between the boy and girl. 

“Soon after they drank the wine I was glad to notice 
an improvement in their condition. I remained with 
them several hours, during which time I washed the 
blood from their backs, procured some lint and salve 
from the surgeon, and carefully dressed their wounds. 
At length they were able to eat the dinner that I had 
saved for them, and as I started back to my rooms 
Scipy dropped on her knees before me, and covered 
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my hand with tears and kisses, while Dink wept 
bitterly. He redoubled his energies in nursing and 
watching over his sweetheart, forgetting his own 
misery in his anxiety to alleviate those of his dusky 
mistress. 

“Tt is said that love and prosperity are closely al- 
lied, and that none but intelligent and refined people 
can appreciate and enjoy its blessings, but that is a 
fallacious idea which I have seen disproved. 

“Scipy had scarcely recovered sufficient strength to 
enable her to appear on deck, leaning on the arm of 
her fond lover, when the storm set in. Those who 
never witnessed a storm at sea can have no conception 
of the terrific grandeur which it presents. The ship 
rolled from one side to the other, dashing the poor 
negroes back and forth like tennis-balls, every now and 
then crushing one to death. 

“Dink held Scipy in his arms in order to keep her 
from being killed by the innumerable boxes and barrels 
that had been torn from their places by the violent 
lurchings of the ship, but despite his vigilance a heavy 
cask of pork fell on Scipy’s foot, crushing every bone 
toa jelly. The foot and ankle were both mashed out 
of all shape, and when the storm abated the surgeon 
informed the captain that amputation was absolutely 
indispensable. 

“¢ Damn a one-legged nigger!’ cried Blantonberry, 
‘JT have no use for ’em. That gal wouldn’t sell for a 
shilling if you take off her leg.’ 

*¢She will die unless it is immediately done,’ replied 
the surgeon. 
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“¢Pl save her the trouble of dying,’ rejoined the 
captain. ‘When I was a little buy I used to have any 
amount of fun in drowning blind puppies and kittens. 
You see we did not do it through malice or ill will 
against the innocent little animals, but we could not 
afford to feed useless deadheads. Now you see the 
drift of my argument, don’t you? ‘You see, if I take 
this crippled nigger to Boston no one will buy her ; 
she will therefore remain on my hands. I am not such 
a fool as to undertake any such a Christian duty as that,’ 
Then, addressing his henchman, he said, ¢ Mr. Fourbee, 
go bring that crippled wench up here and toss her 
overboard, and be done with it quick.’ 

“T do believe I would have committed murder then 
if I had been a man. I think I would have killed 
Blantonberry without a scruple of conscience. I fell on 
my knees before the monstrous fiend, and with eyes 
swimming in tears begged him not to drown this 
unhappy girl. 

“He paid no more attention to my piteous appeals 
than a deaf man would to the mewing of a cat. Only a 
few moments were allowed to elapse before the wounded 
girl was brought up and laid on a long plank, When 
a corpse is to be buried at sea the body is placed on the 
end of a long plank, which is pushed out so as to sus- 
pend it over the water, while the other end is held by 
the sailors. As soon as the burial ceremony is finished 
a signal is given to the men who hold the end of the 
plank; they give it a sudden turn, and the corpse drops 
into the water. As Scipy was placed on the plank she - 


for the first time comprehended its meaning; no signs 
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of trepidation were visible in her features, but a heay- 
enly smile instantly brightened up her face. 

“Dink, who was constantly on the alert watching 
his adored mistress, came on deck just in time to see the 
plank placed in position. I never shall forget the look 
of horror that he cast on Captain Blantonberry. 

“The captain and his officers were so intensely inter- 
ested in the preparations that were being made to drown 
the wounded girl that they did not notice the move- 
ments of her brave lover. There was a strange, wild 
glare about his eyes that convinced me at once that he 
meditated mischief. I did not know what he meant to 
do, but from the way he eyed the captain I inferred that 
he intended to seek revenge by an assault on him. 

“Dink concealed himself behind the corner of the 
upper cabin, every now and then peeping out to see 
what was going on. I noticed that he would occasion- 
ally look at one of the capstan levers that lay near his 
feet, then gaze a moment at the captain. 

“‘<' There, now, Mr. Fourbee,’ cried Blantonberry, as 
soon as everything was ready, ‘shove the plank out, and 
let the men hold this end until I give the word, then 
turn it over and let the damn nigger go.’ 

“In an instant the body of the poor girl was sus- 
pended over the water. The same placid smile played 
on her dusky face, and she made no effort to move. 
She knew that her young life was then about to close, 
but not a sign of regret or fear was visible on her 
handsome face. 

“One, two, three, turn!’ cried the captain, and in 


a second I heard the girl’s body strike the water. 
25 
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“Those were the last words that Captain Blanton- 
berry ever uttered, because he had scarcely finished the 
order when Dink seized the capstan lever and dealt 
him a blow on the back of his head, killing him in- 
stantly. Then he leaped overboard, took Scipy in his 
arms, and went down beneath the waves with her fondly 
clasped to his heart. If there are such things as mar- 
riages in heaven, Dink and Scipy are happily united 
now. 

“T witnessed the burial of Captain Blantonberry 
without a sigh of regret or a tear of sorrow. His bar- 
barous crimes had met with a just reward. As he had 
dealt with others, so had God dealt with him. 

“ Those who first introduced the institution of Afri- 
can slavery on the American continent have long since 
gone to their final settlement, and the boundless mercy 
of God is the only thing that could save their sinful 
souls. 

“After a long, tedious voyage the slaver anchored 
in Boston Harbor, and I for the first time put my foot 
on American soil. The joy that [ should have experi-. 
enced to escape from the ship on which I had witnessed 
the commission of so many cruelties was prevented by 
the forlorn condition in which I was placed. My entire 
fortune consisted of the tattered clothes on my body. 

“The unaccountable change in William’s conduct to- 
wards me had a tendency to increase the despondency 
that was crushing my sad heart. While we were at 
the mercy of the waves, wandering alone in an open - 
boat on the bosom of the ocean, expecting immediate 
death, he inspired me with the belief that he passion- 
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ately loved me. Although he did not tell me so, his 
general bearing towards me justified the conclusion I 
had entertained. Why should he ask me to be his 
heavenly bride if I was unfit to be his earthly wife? 
Perhaps he loves me, but is afraid his mother would 
object to his marriage with a penniless orphan, whose 
antecedents were unknown. Such mental arguments 
as these continually disturbed my unhappy mind, and 
filled me with despair and doubt. 

“While we were on the slaver William’s treatment 
towards me was courteous and kind, though there was 
a cold dignity about it that made me shiver. If I 
had been an empress, instead of a ragged orphan, I 
might have understood and appreciated his respectful 
attentions. He acted more like a private secretary 
to a reigning sovereign than as an equal. His eyes 
were almost continually fixed upon me, as if he 
wished to apologize for having cruelly deceived me. 
_He knew I had fallen desperately in love with him, 
and I had been so foolish as to show it plainly by my 
conduct. 

“T became angry with myself, and disgusted with 
my imprudence. I tried to hate him, and when I 
stepped on the wharf at Boston I dodged through the 
crowd and hurried up the street, with a firm resolve 
never to see him again. I did not go very far before I 
was out of breath, and I sat down and burst into tears. 
I earnestly besought God to take me up to heaven, 
where I could be with my parents. 

‘A sinful demon took a seat by my side and pre- 
tended to be my friend. He pointed at the river and 
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said, ‘ There is a peaceful couch where people go to rest 
when they have no money or friends. A moment’s 
pain, and. then eternal repose. A plunge, a splash, a 
little short struggle, then heaven opens the gate.’ 

“<That is it, said I to myself; ‘I will go do it 
immediately,’ 

“Then I rose up and hurried towards the placid 
water, fully resolved to follow the advice of the demon. 

“The shades of evening were rapidly closing around 
me as I stood on the brink, gazing out over the deep, 
silent flood that I thought would soon be rolling over 
my lifeless body. I dispatched a short but earnest 
prayer to heaven, beseeching God to receive my soul, 
then mentally bid the cruel world adieu and prepared 
to make the fatal plunge. 

“Suppose we take supper first, and then make the 
eternal voyage together,’ cried a well-known voice, as 
William laid his hand on my arm. 

““*T thought you would have been tired of water by 
this time,’ he continued, ‘but if you have made up your 
mind to set out on another voyage you shall not leave © 
me behind. I took the liberty of ordering supper for 
two at the tavern just across the street from where you 
sat down to rest, and it would be folly to set sail again 
without enjoying it. Come along, and we will discuss 
this new enterprise of yours over a cup of hot tea and 
fried oysters. By the by, how do you like your oysters 
cooked?’ 

“In spite of my misery I was forced to langh. The — 
situation was so ludicrous that I could not resist it. 
The idea of mixing hot tea and fried oysters with 
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suicide and death was so ridiculous that it caused my 
cheeks to glow with mortification and shame. With- 
out making any reply I followed him to a house, where 
I was conducted to a neatly-furnished room. 

“¢ Now,’ said William, ‘if you will solemnly promise 
not to leave this house without first consulting me, I 
will step out to look after a little business affair and 
come back in time to take tea with you.’ 

“T made the promise, and he at once left me alone. 
He had not been absent over thirty minutes before a 
neatly-attired lady entered my apartment, followed by 
a negro woman, who brought a large basket, filled witn 
gowns, petticoats, aprons, shawls, ribbons, laces, and 
every other article necessary to make up a first-class 
outfit for a female. 

“You are the young lady that was wrecked on the 
ship “ Montague” ?’ said the woman. 

<¢ Yes,’ I replied. 

“¢ Very well, then, these clothes are for you. Select 
such as you admire, and I will call for the rest in the 
morning.’ 

“¢ But I have no money to pay for them.’ 

“<< Oh, that’s all right, they have already been paid 
for.’ 

“T said no more, but no sooner had the woman de- 
parted than I set about arranging my toilet. I con- 
cluded that the benevolent people of the city had heard 
of my misfortunes, and had been induced to contribute 
those articles as a Christian duty. ‘ What a liberal 
class of people they must be,’ thought I, ‘to give to a 


penniless orphan such costly goods.’ 
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“T selected an exquisite drab silk gown from the lot 
which had particularly struck my fancy. It was but 
a little while until I was rigged out in a style equal to 
the richest lady in the city, and when my toilet was 
completed I looked in the glass, and was eminently 
satisfied with my appearance. 

“My father used to tell me that I was very beau- 
tiful, and whether true or not, I was vain enough to 
believe it. My hair was very black and full of natural 
curls, which you know some people admire very much. 
I had an abundant quantity, and it was at least thirty 
inches in length. 

“Somehow or other an ardent desire to appear beau- 
tiful all at once took possession of my mind, conse- 
quently I paid particular attention to the arrangement 
of my glossy hair on that occasion. To look at this 
old body now, you would not believe it was tall, 
straight, and symmetrical then, but it was though. 

“T had completed my toilet and was still admiring 
myself in the glass when William returned. I was 
surprised to see that he was perfectly metamorphosed, 
so far as personal attire could do it. Instead of his 
sailor suit, his handsome body was clad in a close-fit- 
ting blue coat, and buff trousers, and pink stockings. 
I thought he was the handsomest man my eyes had 
ever beheld. 

“*Y admire your taste very much,’ he said; ‘that is 
the very gown I would have selected if I had been 
ordered to choose for you.’ : 

“Why don’t you go and see your mother? I at 
length inquired. 
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“<¢ Because my wife is not ready to go with me just 
now.’ 

“7 was thunderstruck by this astounding reply. My 
heart absolutely stood perfectly still. I staggered back 
against the wall, and stood paralyzed and immovable. 

“< What do you mean?’ said I. 

‘“‘<Of course I mean what I say: my wife is not yet 
ready to go with me to my mother’s house.’ 

“¢T__J]__J__how—when—I thought—that is, I did 
not know you were married.’ 

“¢T am not married, but I expect to be in less than 
thirty minutes.’ 

“ Anger now came to my relief, and my tongue set 
itself in motion. 

“ ¢ Well, said I, scornfully, ‘Miss Laddock ought to 
congratulate herself on her speedy triumph.’ 

“Yes, I suppose so, though I am not acquainted 
with her husband.’ 

“<Ffas the man gone crazy? I mentally asked 
myself. 

“¢You don’t quite take in the situation, I believe,’ 
said William. ‘Miss Laddock has done me the very 
valuable favor to elope with and marry another fellow, 
and as my heart is not altogether broken by this little 
circumstance, I have resolved to console it by marrying 
the girl I love.’ 

“¢Well, I eagerly exclaimed, ‘why do you stand 
here prating to me about the girl of your choice: go to 
her at once and leave me alone.’ 

«<éThat is an order impossible to obey.’ 

“< Why?’ 
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“* Because if I go to the girl I love you would not 
be left alone.’ 

“¢T am tired of this ill-timed levity, sir, and will 
endure it no longer,’ 

““*Come,’ he said, as he took my hand, ‘ you need 
not tell me that you love me, because I knew it well 
enough. I could see it distizictly in your pretty eyes, 
and you remember that you promised to be my bride in 
heaven, and that of course implies a promise to be my 
wife on earth. You need not say a word, I have ar- 
ranged everything, and if I have by practising a little 
fraud inveigled you into my mother’s house instead of 
a public inn, I am sure you will pardon the innocent 
deception.’ 

“Throwing his arms wide apart he cried,— 

“*Come, darling, to the heart of the man who never 
loved any girl but you.’ 

“ He did not wait for me to comply with his request, 
which, in spite of my maiden modesty, I was about to 
do, but he took me tenderly in his arms and kissed my 
brow, while tears of unmixed joy streamed from my 
eyes. 

“We were immediately married in his mother’s 
house. Mrs. Garland received me as kindly as if I 
had been her own daughter. 

“T dare say you have formed some idea in your 
mind as to the personal appearance of my noble hus- 
band ; at least I know I always draw an imaginary 
picture of any one about those whom I have heard 
much said. But if you have any particular wish to 
know exactly how my William looked, I can satisfy 
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your curiosity by pointing out my grandson, Thomas 
Garland, who is a perfect image of his grandfather 
William. And I am happy in the belief that Thomas 
resembles him in many other respects besides personal 
appearance. I see a resemblance in temperament, cour- 
age, talent, and manliness. I and William enjoyed a 
honeymoon of fifty years in length, and in a very short 
while we will begin one to last through all eternity.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE high esteem I had. entertained for the one- 
legged hero was increased by hearing the thrilling his- 
tory of his grandsire. That was the source from 
whence he had inherited all those noble qualities of 
head and heart that so abundantly predominated in the 
general make-up of his nature. His grandmother’s 
story had inspired me with a profound admiration for 
her, while it operated as a mild sedative to my diseased 
mind. I was by nature restless and despondent when 
alone, but I found in the society of Thomas Garland 
that sympathy and friendship for which my sad _ heart 
had constantly yearned since Oscar’s departure. 

I at once transferred my headquarters from the stone 
house to the Garland cottage, and with the consent of 
Thomas took sole charge of Oscar’s noble steed Pollux. - 
No one was allowed to ride or handle Castor except 
Thomas, and he refused to mount his back. 

I very frequently heard Thomas talking to Castor 
about his absent mistress, as if the horse could under- 
stand every word he uttered. “ Never mind, old fel- 
low,” I heard him say one morning, “your pretty 
mistress will return soon, and then you will carry a 
load worthy of your round, glossy back. You must ° 
quit wallowing in the mud, else your hair will lose its 


beautiful color. I think it would be better to eat more 
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oats and less clover; your body will soon grow out of 
all shape if you don’t restrain your appetite for hay. 
Come along, now; you may go with us to the crest of 
the mountain this morning, for you need exercise. You 
are becoming lazy and clumsy.” 

Then he mounted his own horse, while I mounted 
Pollux, and off we went towards the grotto. 

Scarcely a day passed that did not find Thomas and 
I at the top of the mountain, gazing wistfully at the 
far-off ocean, and constantly discussing the prospects 
of Oscar’s return. My companion spoke of Olivia’s 
absence as only temporary, manifesting all the time 
implicit faith in her return with Oscar. 

“T know that girl’s noble, generous nature,” he ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm; “I know how devotedly 
she loved Oscar ; she is brave, truthful, virtuous, grate- 
ful, and unselfish, and if she ever forsakes him J will 
lose confidence in the entire female sex. But it is 
unpardonable slander to ever mention deception in 
connection with that angelic creature’s name.” 

“You seem to disremember the cruel letter she sent 
to Oscar by his father.” 

“She never wrote that letter.” 

“Do you believe Mr. Falkland lied when he told 
his son that he received the letter from Olivia’s own 
hand ?” 

“By no means; but nevertheless I am sure she never 
wrote it.” 

“ Why should she deliver a letter to Mr. Falkland 
purporting to be her composition, signed with her name, 
unless she wrote it ?” 
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“She has been entrapped, deceived, defrauded by a 
shrewd, scheming villain. That brave girl would have 
suffered martyrdom before she would have composed 
such an insulting letter to the one she loved with all 
her heart. A skilful trick of some sort has been 
played on her. It is very probable that a scientific 
forger has been employed in order to ensnare her. 

“JT have no confidence in the Duke of Moreland. 
All his protestations of affection for his deceased wife 
were false and hypocritical. He abandoned his daugh- 
ter, and had no intentions of acknowledging her until 
he met her in England. When he discovered that she 
was surpassingly beautiful and possessed of a superior 
mind, as well as all those graceful qualities that com- 
bined to make her one of the most angelic creatures on 
earth, he was suddenly seized with an ardent desire to 
secure this wonderful model as an ornament for his 
magnificent palace. 

“And right here let me make a guess, which I beg 
you to remember. The Duke of Moreland, by his dis- 
sipation and reckless extravagance, has involved him- 
self in debt, his estate is under mortgage, and his 
creditors inexorable. Lord Nordane is immensely rich, 
and the duke is going to sell his charming daughter to 
that nobleman for the money necessary to liquidate his 
debts. 

“The scheming duke was well aware of the fact that 
Olivia devotedly loved Oscar, and that this foolish 
passion would defeat his plot unless he could cause a 
breach between them. He permits his daughter to | 
write an affectionate letter to her American lover; his 
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scientific forger also writes a letter to the same indi- 
vidual. Scientific villain watches Olivia, and probably 
she leaves her letter on a table, or conceals it in bureau- 
drawer, or some secret nook, to be delivered to Mr. 
Falkland when he is about to take his departure. Sci- 
entific villain finds the affectionate letter, cries ‘ Presto 
change! slapdash, hocus-pocus /’ and cruel letter takes 
the place of love-letter. 

“When Mr. Falkland is ready to leave, Olivia 
weeps, groans, and sighs, and sends much love to Os- 
car, and amid all the confusion sends a cruel letter to 
her lover, while she fondly believes she is despatching 
a thousand sweet words of never-ending love and 
eternal constancy. She is thus cruelly cheated, Mr. 
Falkland foully abused, and Oscar nearly killed.” 

“You have invented a first-class plot for a sensa- 
tional novel.” 

“Yes, and one that will end in a tragedy I am 
afraid, for they will attempt to play some of their 
deceptious tricks on Oscar, and if they do not play 
their cards skilfully he will detect their fraud, and if 
he does you may be sure he will kick up a row with 
them.” 

“Tf the duke has really determined to marry his 
daughter to Lord Nordane, it is all up with Oscar.” 

“ Not unless Olivia willingly joins in the conspiracy, 
which I do not for a moment believe she will do. I 
tell you she has a head of her own, and, moreover, she 
has the courage to back her judgment, and unless I am 
greatly deceived in her, she will never marry a man 
she does not love. The king, with all his lords at his 
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back, cannot force her to wed Nordane unless she wants 
to do it. 

“My greatest fears are that they will overreach 
Oscar and involve him in some sort of trouble. In 
the first place, I think war with England is inevitable, 
and if hostilities were to break out while he was there 
they would probably make that a pretext for impris- 
oning him; in fact, they will do it anyway if he hap- 
pens to be obnoxious to them. Might makes right 
with such men as the Duke of Moreland, and he will 
not scruple to use his power, provided it will secure the 
end in view. 

“Mr. Falkland says that Lord Nordane was greatly 
enamored by Olivia’s transcendent beauty, and had set 
his mind on wedding her, and that he was encouraged 
and backed by the king.” 

Thomas’s discourse had a tendency to increase my 
apprehensions in regard to the dangers to which my 
conscience told me I had helped to expose Oscar. 

At the end of three months we began to expect his 
return every day; but when six months had elapsed 
since his departure, and no tidings had been received | 
from him, the distress at once became epidemic in the 
Falkland family, and finally the scourge struck the 
Garland household. No one suffered greater anguish 
than I, except Oscar’s mother, whose grief was so ter- 
rible as to undermine her health. 

I needed no prophet to tell me that some great 
calamity had befallen Oscar, because he had solemnly | 
promised not to remain in England over thirty days, 
which promise I felt sure he would not willingly break. 
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The ship on which he had sailed had returned to 
New York within ninety days from the time she started 
to England. The commander informed Mr. Falkland 
that his son had landed at London on the last day of 
February in good health. If he had been unavoid- 
ably detained in Europe why should he refuse to write? 
A dark cloud of despair began to lower over the Rock- 
land house, while Mrs. Falkland’s condition was such 
as to inspire her friends with the liveliest feelings of 
anxiety. 

Rumors of war floated on every breeze. Military 
companies were organized. The public mind was filled 
with a storm of excitement. Indignation meetings were 
the order of the day, and eloquent orators expatiated 
on the outrageous wrongs inflicted on the Colonies by 
the home government. Public sentiment was ablaze 
with indignation, and a unit in favor of resistance. 

I was struck with amazement one morning when 
Thomas Garland announced to me his determination to 
start to England immediately to fetch Oscar home. I 
saw tears trembling in his eyes while he was imparting 
his resolve to me. 

“T am sure,” said he, “that some serious calamity 
has befallen Oscar, else he would have returned ere 
now; and I will ransack the globe or find him. I owe 
him a large debt of gratitude, and I am now prepared 
to pay it. He and Olivia, as you well know, have 
done many valuable favors for me and my darling 
mother. To their generosity we are indebted for our 
snug little home, as well as a thousand other things too 
numerous to mention. If, as I think, villainy has been 
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at work to ruin Oscar and ensnare Olivia, I will un- 
earth and expose it, if it involves the king on his 
throne.” 

Never had I witnessed such evidences of inspiration 
as appeared in that boy’s countenance then. ‘True, his 
body was small, but his soul was large. <A strange, 
unnatural fire flashed from his dark eyes, and his pale, 
effeminate face grew manly and commanding while he 
spoke of Oscar and Olivia. 

“They have been wronged in some way,” he con- 
tinued, “and it shall be my business to avenge them. 
Now, Mr. Barnard, I have two important favors to ask 
of you, and you must not censure me for thus imposing 
on you. Were it not for the profound love that I 
know you have for Oscar and Olivia, I would not 
presume to bother you with my affairs. I request you 
to take charge of Castor and Pollux while I am gone, 
and don’t allow any one to mount Castor. I have 
registered a sacred vow that his back shall never feel 
the weight of any one until Olivia returns.” 

“Very well, Thomas,” I promptly replied; “I will 
gladly undertake the duties you mention, but what is 
the second request ?” 

“Go at once and ask Mr. Falkland to loan me funds 
to pay my way to England.” 

Without returning a word, I at once laid the case 
before Oscar’s fates and beamed him to let Thomas 
have the money. 

“What on earth can that poor crippled boy accom- 
plish by a wild-goose chase to England?” he exclaimed, 
as soon as I had made my request. 
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“Believe me, sir,” said I, “Thomas Garland is a 
mere boy I grant you, but he possesses wisdom beyond 
his years, and courage sufficient to sustain him in any 
enterprise he chooses to embark in. You certainly re- 
member that his indomitable energy and perseverance 
enabled him to remove the dark cloud of suspicion 
from your son’s character and probably rescued him 
from an ignominious death on the scaffold 2” 

“Enough !” cried Mr. Falkland, with enthusiasm. 
“Say no more; the brave boy shall have as much 
money as he wants, and may heaven prosper his 
undertaking !” 

It did not require much time for Thomas to make 
his preparations for the voyage; he sailed for England 
the next day. As we parted at the wharf he took my 
hand, and in a voice trembling with suppressed emotion 
said,— 

“‘T will bring her home with me, or never set my 
foot on American soil again.” 

There was an indescribable beauty apparent on his 
pale face as he uttered these words that I had never 
noticed before. A gallant soul seemed ta be gazing at 
me through the windows of his expressive eyes. A 
mysterious greatness that I cannot exactly explain 
stood boldly out on his animated features, which con- 
vinced me that I had been greatly underrating his 
mental strength. 

I was then and there convinced that Oscar and 
Olivia had a friend in him that would prove of great 
value to them. A gigantic mind was imprisoned in 


the body of a dwarf. If his diminutive frame had 
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been attired in female costume, he would have been 
taken for a modest maiden of sixteen. His left leg 
had been amputated midway between the foot and the 
knee, but he had with his own hands manufactured 
a wooden foot, which was so skilfully done that one 
could scarcely perceive any difference between it and 
the other. 

He displayed uncommon ingenuity in the construc- 
tion of an artificial ankle-joint by so arranging the 
delicately-wrought steel springs as to enable him to 
walk without limping When he had finished the 
artificial limb he made it answer the purpose of a last, 
on which he proceeded to construct a neat little boot. 
I thought he had as pretty a pair of little feet as any 
delicate maiden, and I am sure I never saw a neater 
pair of boots than those he wore when he sailed for 
England. 

Thomas Garland was one of Nature’s strange curi- 
osities. He seemed to comprehend everything by in- 
tuition or inspiration, for I never met his equal. I 
learned one very valuable lesson by my associations 
with him which has been of no little service to me 
since: it is better to make a friend than an enemy, 
no matter how humble and poor may be that friend, 
because things will sometimes change. Olivia, I dare 
say, never thought of friendship when she was helping 
Thomas Garland and his mother, but by doing it she 
had secured the lasting friendship of a heroic champion, 
who was ready, willing, and anxious to make any sac- . 
rifice to serve her. 

Another thing I learned from experience and obser- 
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vation, and that is the fact that it will not do to judge 
from appearances, because Thomas Garland, if meas- 
ured by his personal appearance, never would have 
passed for the great hero that he really was. 

On the evening of the twentieth day after Thomas 
Garland sailed for Europe the inmates of Rockland 
were overwhelmed with surprise to see Oscar make his 
appearance at the threshold, looking more like a skele- 
ton than a live person. His clothes were tattered, 
dirty, and hanging loosely about his emaciated body, 
while his hair was long, tangled, and unkempt. His 
eyes were sunk deep in their sockets, and the pallor of 
death sat ghastly on his face. In fact, an artist would 
not wish a better model from which to paint a perfect 
picture of hopeless despair. There was a meaningless 
look about his eyes that at once suggested the absence 
of reason, but I was rejoiced to learn a few moments 
afterwards that his mind was not permanently diseased, 
though suffering great anguish. 

As soon as the flurry occasioned by Oscar’s arrival 
had somewhat subsided, I ventured to ask him about 
Olivia. Then such a look of indignant scorn as he 
cast on me I had never witnessed in his eyes before. 

“ Don’t mention her name any more!” he cried ; “ we 
have all been deceived in her. We thought she was 
amiable, truthful, and full of unselfish tenderness; but 
she has a heart of steel, full of deceit and cruelty. She 
is lost, lost, lost !” 

Then he buried his face in his mother’s bosom and 
groaned in despair. 

“ Thave had a hard struggle,” he continued, “ but I, 
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with God’s help, have at last achieved the victory. I 
will not say that I have succeeded in eradicating her 
image from my poor broken heart, because to do that 
would be to dissect the heart with cold pointed steel, 
but I have outlived the desperate wound, and for my 
darling mother’s sake I am glad of it. Oh, mother, 
how I did love her! How I worshipped the earth that 
was kissed by her feet! How could we all be so much 
deceived by her? How can hypocrisy and cunning 
parade through the world in the false guise of an angel 
to break the hearts of men, converting happiness into 
unutterable woe?” 

“Are you positively certain that you are not doing 
Olivia injustice?’ I ventured to inquire. “ Perhaps 
she has been acting under duress.” 

“No,” he replied, with a sigh, “she refused to see 
me. I heard her tell her governess to order me from 
the palace, and to say to me that she would take it as a 
great favor if I would never annoy her any more.” 

“Impossible!” I involuntarily exclaimed. ‘There 
must have been some grave mistake about it.” 

““No, not at all. She has been dazzled with her 
promotion, and flattered by the brainless devotees of 
fashion, until her once virtuous heart has been cor- 
rupted. Her brain has been turned by the prospects 
of a brilliant marriage with Lord Nordane. This 
much I learned from people in London, who spoke of 
the wedding as a settled question. I suppose that Olivia 
was afraid that it might damage her ambitious designs . 
if she renewed her acquaintance with me. She was 
evidently expecting a call from me, and well prepared 
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to speak thé very words that would be sure to send me 
away in short order.” 

“You did not see her, then ?” 

“No, I tell you she refused to let me see her.” 

I did not press the painful conversation further just 
then, as I deemed it best to leave him alone with his 
mother. 

Mr. Falkland was from home drilling a cavalry 
company, of which he had been chosen captain. 

The prospects of war increased every day, and I can- 
didly believe that the patriotic sentiments that at once 
took possession of Oscar’s mind prevented him from 
dying with grief. A feeling of intense hatred against the 
English nobility had imprinted itself on his heart. A 
hope that he would probably meet Nordane on the field 
of battle inspired him with military ardor. He at 
once enrolled his name as a member of his father’s 
cavalry company, and every time it met to drill he 
- mounted Pollux and took his place in line. He studied 
military tactics, took fencing lessons, practised shooting 
with his rifle, split the innocent air with his sabre, and 
forced me to let him drill me an hour every night. He 
refused to talk about anything but war, blood, and re- 
venge. 

He seemed to have totally forgotten Olivia, but I 
afterwards found that in spite of his efforts to banish 
her image from his mind it haunted his memory still. 
The truth was he worshipped her picture, which he con- 
tinually wore concealed in his bosom. He adhered to 
his first resolve never to allow any one to mount Castor. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that she has treated me 
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with such wanton cruelty,” said he, “I have no dispo- 
sition to retaliate, therefore I mean to send her horse to 
her the.first opportunity.” 

In spite of Oscar’s positive assertions in regard to 
Olivia’s strange conduct, I could not get rid of the 
haunting idea that some sort of a fraud had been prac- 
tised on him. Had she been a vain, proud girl of the 
butterfly class I might have believed his story, but I 
knew her to be wise, prudent, honest, refined, and affec- 
tionate, and as to her unselfish devotion to Oscar, I had 
never witnessed an instance equal to it. 

The more I thought about the matter the deeper grew 
my convictions of treachery, consequently I looked for- 
ward to the time when Thomas should return with anx- 
ious expectations that he would be able to make a dif- 
ferent report. I felt certain that the Duke of Moreland 
and Lord Nordane had practised a fraud of some sort 
in order to induce Oscar to believe that Olivia did not 
wish to see him. I also knew that if they or any one 
else attempted to deceive Thomas they would make 
a signal failure; he would outwit all of them, and be 
sure to get at the real truth before he came back. My 
invisible oracle, who sometimes whispered strange tales 
in my ears, told me to expect startling revelations when 
Thomas returned. 


Giese Pri Rae X koi. 


War furnishes a splendid topic of conversation, and 
contributes abundant material for the pages of history, 
and looks very pretty on paper, but I, who served 
as a soldier for seven long years, can testify to the fact 
that war on paper and war on the field are as different 
as darkness from light, fire from water, or heaven 
from earth. 

I dare say you haye, ere now, become convinced that 
I have the gift of gab, but I confess to an inak'lity to 
describe the actual horrors of bloody war. Civilians 
read highly-colored descriptions of battle, and gaze 
with eager delight at beautiful pictures representing 
handsome officers clad in gay uniforms, all bedecked 
with gold, mounted on sleek, fat steeds proudly pawing 
the earth, while the soldiers are represented in stylish 
costumes, with glittering rifles, shining bayonets, and 
glossy boots. 

It is such pictures as these that inflame the imagi- 
nation of young men, and fill the minds of the middle- 
aged with a thirst for military glory. But I could 
paint a different picture that would be more true to the 
actual facts. While our army was at Valley Forge a 
fat horse could not be found in it, and scarcely an 
officer could be seen with a complete uniform, Even 


our beloved commander had worn his military coat 
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until it had wellnigh lost its original color, and as for 
the rank and file, there were not as many shirts as men 
in the army. One-half of the men tramped on the 
frozen ground with bare feet that were covered with 
festering sores, while the other half wore shoes that 
were full of holes. Gaunt Famine formed a partner- 
ship with Disease and waged a relentless war against 
life, while Death enjoyed a bounteous banquet. Mis- 
ery and Despair took stock in the company of Destruc- 
tion, and spread a dark cloud of gloom over the 
American cause. The widow’s wail mingled with 
the orphan’s ery, and filled every breeze with doleful 
lamentations. : 

Some skilful artist ought to be employed to paint 
this picture, and war-makers should see it. They 
should keep it before their eyes when they are about to 
involve a nation in bloody strife. The truth of the 
matter is war is nothing more nor less than wholesale 
murder, and God will have a dreadful reckoning with 
those who are in the wrong. When two nations en- 
gage in war, both parties cannot be in the right. One. 
or the other is bound to be inexcusable, and woe be to 
the one that is without justification. 

If the politicians who bask in the sunshine of 
peace would inspect a field-hospital immediately after 
a great battle they would, I think, be less inclined to 
involve their country in war. I have seen a thousand 
brave heroes bleeding and dying whose lives could 
have been saved by a skilful surgeon, but the heroic - 
surgeon was himself bleeding to death for want of at- 
tention. 
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But I will not detain you further with my war ex- 
perience just now, as I have other matters in hand. 

About ten days after Oscar returned from Europe, 
I requested him to give me a detailed history of all the 
occurrences connected with his trip, and especially those 
appertaining to his attempt to obtain an interview with 
Olivia. At first he declined to converse on the sub- 
ject at all, but I assiduously urged him to gratify 
my curiosity, which he at length reluctantly consented 
to do. 

“You are bound to know,” he began, “that this is 
a disagreeable subject for me to discuss, but you, who 
have ever-been my true and generous friend, have 
claims upon me that I cannot nor have I any wish to 
ignore; therefore, if you will take a seat near me, I 
will relate everything that befell me in Europe.” 

I took the seat designated, when he at once began 
the following narrative. 

“As soon as I arrived in London, I, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, sought and obtained an interview with 
the Duke of Moreland. The first thing I did was, 
of course, to deliver my father’s letter, and without 
allowing him time to read it, I inquired for Olivia. I 
noticed a change of color steal over his hard-looking 
face, and I somehow imagined that he exhibited signs 
of confusion. Instead of making me a prompt answer, 
he deliberately continued to examine the letter. When 
he had finished it, he carefully folded it up and placed 
it in his pocket, and then began to inquire after my 
mother’s health. 

“Where is my sister Olivia?’ I exclaimed, in a 
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voice choked with rising passion, for his attempted 
evasion had considerably nettled -me. 

“She is at the country palace, I believe,’ was his 
careless reply ; ‘ would you like to see her ?’ 

“What a question to ask me when I was dying to 
clasp my darling in my arms! I could scarcely repress 
the feelings of exasperation that began to disturb my 
bosom, but by making a determined effort I managed 
to whisper, ‘ Yes.’ 

“<WVery well,’ he said, with a look of indifference 
that made me shiver, ‘ you shall see her as soon as she 
returns to the city; I am expecting her here to-morrow. 
If you will be so good as to furnish me with the name 
and number of your apartments, I will have you notified 
when the Lady Olivia arrives.’ 

““¢T have not secured lodgings yet, sir, and have no 
idea of doing so, because my father has limited the 
time of my stay in Europe to thirty days, and I expect 
to spend them with Olivia.’ 

“The duke’s countenance instantly underwent a 
change, and I was in doubt as to the cause of it. 

“¢As to that, said he, ‘I, of course, have nothing 
to say; but it seems to me it would be advisable to 
engage apartments at a hotel, and wait until the Lady 
Olivia arrives, so I may know where to send in order 
to notify you.’ 

“What a cold reception, said I to myself. I had 
foolishly imagined that much ado would be made over 
me, and that splendid apartments would be furnished _ 
at the duke’s palace for my accommodation, while 
Olivia would go into ecstasies at once; but, alas! how 
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soon did my fancy-built castle come topsy-turvy down. 
My self-conceit went into bankruptcy at once, while my 
romantic dream materialized into a hideous reality. 

“No other course was left me but to seek private 
lodgings, promising to inform the duke where my 
headquarters were as soon as I could ascertain the im- 
portant fact myself, 

“T began to sniff trouble in the air. There was a 
mystery in the manners of the duke that greatly puz- 
zled me. A suspicion that he was trifling with me in 
order to gain time to fabricate plans to deceive me at 
once invaded my breast, and I resolved to make a secret 
reconnoissance of his city mansion, to see if Olivia was 
not there. 

“The duke informed me that he would be detained 
at the king’s palace until six o’clock, after which time 
he would be at his home; but he did not invite me to 
visit him. No sooner had I parted with him than I 
leaped into a carriage and ordered the coachman to 
take me to the Moreland House. The gate-keeper re- 
fused to let me in, and, in answer to my inquiries about 
Olivia, said that the duties of his office appertained alone 
to the gate, and not to the palace or its inmates; and 
when I offered to pay him liberally if he would furnish 
the information I sought, he drew himself proudly up, 
and said he was serving a liberal master, who furnished 
him with the necessary funds to supply all his wants. 

“Being unable to carry the works in front, I re- 
solved to execute a flank movement, and see if I could 
not find a weak point where I could scale the walls. 
Consequently I moved away as if I meant to abandon 
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the enterprise, but I made a circuit and drew up at the 
south side of the enclosure. I was, however, seriously 
disappointed when I found myself confronted by an 
impassable barrier in the shape of a brick wall too high 
to get over without a scaling-ladder, an article not at 
that time within my reach. 

“ After a short consultation with my confused wit, I 
concluded to withdraw from that part of the field and 
reconnoitre the rear. There I met with no better suc- 
cess than I had elsewhere; but I espied an old woman 
coming through a little wicket at the back of the flower- 
garden. I accosted her at once, and proceeded to pro- 
pound questions so rapidly as to astonish and frighten 
her; but as soon as she satisfied herself that I was not 
an escaped lunatic she regained her wonted composure 
and tried to answer my interrogatories. 

“¢ Are you acquainted with the duke’s daughter? I 
inquired. 

“‘¢ Indeed I am, sir,’ she replied, ‘and so are all the 
poor people of this neighborhood. Heaven bless the 
pretty angel! She has not been here but a little while, 
but she has brought relief to many a starving family 
in this vicinity.’ 

‘“¢¢Can you tell me whether she is here or not ?” 

“No, I cannot, because my business did not take 
me farther than the servants’ hall; but I dare say she 
is at home, unless she is making her daily rounds among 
the poor.’ 

“<Tf you will undertake to deliver a message to her - 
for me I will reward you liberally.’ 

“¢ Kixcuse me, sir, that is more than I dare to do. 
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No one can obtain admittance into the palace except by 
the duke’s permission. My privileges do not extend 
that far; and even if I had the right to enter the 
palace I would not introduce a stranger.’ 

“<T am no stranger to the Lady Olivia: we were 
brought up in the same house.’ 

«¢ Your name is Oscar Falkland, then ?’ 

“<Yes; but how did you know it?’ 

“<«T knew your father, and heard the romantic story 
from him.’ 

“<< Would you be so good as to contrive some way to 
deliver a note to Olivia for me?’ 

“ ¢Tndeed, sir, I could not undertake such a thing as 
that. The duke is very particular about such things, 
and you know he is very powerful here. The king is 
his personal friend, and it is as much as one’s life is 
worth to displease Lady Olivia or her father. Secret 
spies are to be met with on every hand, and it is my 
opinion that all the movements of the duke’s daughter 
are closely watched by his agents. You had better not 
attempt to communicate with her without her father’s 
consent. I have not seen Lady Olivia for a fortnight. 
If you will be so good as to excuse me IT will hurry 
home, as my children were left alone.’ 

“JT had the good sense to understand that any fur- 
ther attempt to enter the enclosure by clandestine means 
might involve me in some sort of trouble, so I at once 
set out to look for suitable lodgings for the night, which 
by this time was near at hand. You may be sure I 
was not very particular in the selection of my tempo- 


rary quarters, believing, as I did, that as soon as I 
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could obtain an interview with my darling she would 
invite me to make my home in the palace. 

“As soon as I had established myself in an obscure 
boarding-house I despatched a messenger to the duke 
with a note, informing him where I might be commu- 
nicated with, and earnestly requesting him to notify me 
when I might expect to see Olivia. It was past nine 
when the carrier returned with the duke’s reply, 
which was a short letter, couched in respectful but 
guarded terms, informing me that he had just received 
intelligence that the Lady Olivia had set out from the 
country palace on the morning of the previous day, and 
that she would arrive in the city on the next evening at 
five. The letter closed with the following words, or 
something to that effect : 

“Tf my daughter comes, you shall immediately be 
advised of the fact; and, taking it for granted she will, 
I would be highly pleased to have you dine with us at 
my house to-morrow evening at seven o’clock.’ 

“You will have to set your imagination to work if 
you desire to understand the ecstatic joy that inundated 
my heart when I thought I was soon to hold my Olivia 
in my arms, because if I were to undertake to describe 
it I would unquestionably fail. I was transported at 
once from the Purgatory of doubt to the Paradise of 
felicity. I was so bewildered with rapturous delight 
that I could scarcely wait for the arrival of the hour 
that was to place me with my darling. Minutes seemed 
to stretch themselves into hours and hours made months, . 
while my excitement increased to such an extent as to 
precipitate me into a high fever. My brain seemed to 
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be on fire, my cheeks burned, my heart throbbed vio- 
lently, while my pulse went up to ninety. My appe- 
tite deserted me, and not a morsel of food did I taste 
for twenty-four hours. 

“Probably the time would not have seemed so long 
if I could have wandered about the city, viewing the 
curiosities about which I had heard and read so much ; 
but I was afraid to leave my lodgings for a moment 
lest a message might come for me from Olivia during 
my absence. I promenaded up and down the floor all 
night, and had the misfortune to offend the lodger in 
the room beneath mine, who laid his grievances before 
the landlady the next morning and swore she had ad- 
mitted a madman into her house. I received a severe 
reprimand, accompanied by a threat to set me adrift if 
I could not behave like a civil gentleman. I begged 
pardon, at the same time making a solemn promise to 
keep quiet henceforth. 

“Then I took up a newspaper and tried to read the 
news, but the letters danced before my eyes in a con- 
fused mass. Then I tried to improve my toilet, which 
was rather hard to do, for my wardrobe was by no 
means extensive. My coat-collar seemed to strike me 
somewhere about the middle of my head, and my beau- 
tiful buff vest had several ugly spots on it which fright- 
ened me almost as bad as Banquo’s ghost did Macbeth. 
My trousers seemed to cling about my legs in a rustic 
style, which I imagined would disgust fashionable peo- 
ple. The more I tried to improve them the worse they 
appeared to get, until I gave up the contest in despair. 
‘My beloved Olivia will not look at my clothes,’ said 
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I to myself, ‘but she will throw herself fondly into 
my arms and cover my lips with her passionate kisses,’ 
All the haleyon days of old that I had spent in wander- 
ing over the romantic mountains with my darling came 
vividly in review before my memory. 

“At last a tall, handsome Englishman, clad in blue 
livery, handed me a note from the duke, informing me 
that the Lady Olivia had arrived. ‘ We, of course, are 
expecting you to dine with us,’ said the note, ‘but you 
will no doubt think it strange if I tell you that my 
daughter has not yet been advised of your arrival. My 
object in keeping it a secret from her was prompted by 
a desire on my part to give her an agreeable surprise. 
My carriage will come after you at six o’clock precisely, 
and you will oblige me by allowing’ yourself to be 
guided by my private secretary, who will come with the 
carriage,’ 

“ Punctual to a minute the carriage drew up in front 
of my quarters, when a squint-eyed little man, with 
iron-gray hair and sinister countenance, introduced 
himself as the Duke of Moreland’s private secretary, 
informing me at the same time that he had the honor 
of being commissioned by his lordship to escort me to 
the palace. Without making any reply or losing a 
moment I sprang into the carriage and was hurriedly 
driven to the ducal mansion. 

“As I stepped out in front of the long colonnade 
that adorned the entrance I was met by the duke, who 
gave me a cordial welcome, and said in terms of appar- - 
ent regret that he had just been summoned to meet 
the king in council, and begged me to excuse his appar- 
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ent discourtesy. ‘You doubtless understand that a sum- 
mons from the king must always be promptly obeyed,’ 
said he, as he grasped my hand. ‘State affairs are 
somewhat complicated just now anyway, which absorbs 
all of our time, but my absence need not interfere with 
your visit. My secretary will take charge of you and 
deliver you to my daughter, who will no doubt be able 
to make you feel at home.’ 

“After whispering a few words into the ear of my 
suspicious-looking guide, the duke stepped into the 
carriage and was driven out of the front gate. 

“*Now, Mr. Falkland,’ said the little secretary, ‘I 
am at your service; please be so good as to follow me.” 

“T obeyed him without a word ; in fact, I do not be- 
lieve I could have uttered a sentence if I had tried, 
for my heart seemed to be in the middle of my throat. 

“T was conducted across a spacious rotunda that 
was brilliantly lighted with innumerable chandeliers. 
On the opposite side we entered a wide hall, where but 
few lights appeared. I had to keep very close to my 
guide so as to be able to see him. 

“ After traversing the hall we stepped out on a cor- 
ridor that extended the entire length of the building, 
where we turned to the left and entered a large square 
room, dimly lighted with a single lamp, the pale, dim 
rays of which cast a sickly glimmer about the apart- 
ment. One side of the room seemed to be composed of 
lattice-work, which I soon learned served as a parti- 
tion between the apartment where I was and the one 
adjoining it. 

“<¢Tf? said my guide, ‘you will be so good as to be 
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seated here, I will notify Mrs. Timberlain of your ar- 
rival, She is the Lady Olivia’s governess.’ Then the 
little man went out, but I did not wait more than five 
minutes until I was confronted by a tall, elegantly- 
attired woman of middle age. Her personal appear- 
ance made an unfavorable impression on me, though I 
cannot exactly tell the reason of it. She swept into 
the room with a stately step, looking as proud and 
dignified as an empress, and bowed stiffly as she said,— - 

“¢T am informed, sir, that you wish to see Lady 
Olivia.’ 

“T merely bowed my head, because I could not 
speak. 

«She is in the adjoining room, sir,’ said the haughty 
lady ; ‘I will inform her of your wish.’ 

“Then she went out and entered the room where my 
darling was. The governess spoke in a tone so low that 
I could not hear what she said, but in a moment I heard 
a well-known voice utter words, every one of which 
went like daggers of steel to my heart. Nothing but 
the unmistakable evidence of my own ears could have 
made me believe that the gentle Olivia would ever 
give utterance to such murderous words. Every sound 
went like poisoned arrows to the very core of my 
heart. 

“You, who have known Olivia from infancy, will 
scarcely believe that she was capable of such unnatural 
cruelty. A hundred years of repentance would not in- 
duce me to forgive the ungenerous insult. I can and 
will live without her, and henceforth I devote my life 
to my beloved mother. My wounded heart, of course, 
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will never heal, but for my good mother’s sake I will 
endure this life of perpetual sorrow. Lord Nordane 
is going to come to America at the head of a brigade 
of infantry to assist his government in subjugating 
the Colonies, and I hope that the chances of war will 
afford me an opportunity to liquidate a debt I owe 
him.” 

“But you have not yet told me what Olivia said,” I 
impatiently exclaimed. 

“True enough, and were it not for the promise I 
made to tell you all, I would not repeat the insulting 
language. As I have already informed you, the room 
occupied by Olivia was only separated from mine by an 
open lattice partition, so you must understand I was in 
a position where I could distinctly hear every word she 
uttered. I would have at once recognized her voice 
among ten thousand people. 

“When Mrs. Timberlain informed her that I was 
waiting for her in the adjacent room, she used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Inform him at once that I positively decline to 
see him, and that if he has a sentiment of honor or 
manhood in his breast he will never come here again. 
I wonder how he could have the impudence to come 
here after receiving the letter I sent him. I thought 
he was a proud, well-bred gentleman, but he is playing 
the réle of a whimpering slave.’ 

“T was frantic with anger and despair. I rushed 
rapidly from the accursed palace, reeling like a drunken 
sailor. The blood in my veins seemed to be boiling 
hot, while my brain was tormented with unnatural heat. 
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When I reached the front gate the shade-trees appeared 
to be running rapidly around me, while ten thousand 
rays of parti-colored lights danced before my eyes. 
The air would not inflate my lungs, and my heart 
could not work off the blood by which it was being 
overflowed. 

“‘T made a desperate effort to escape from the de- 
testable premises. I fell prostrate on the ground, not 
in a swoon, but my limbs merely ceased to perform 
their offices. I had lain there but a few moments 
when an open carriage came from the palace, whirling 
rapidly past me. Olivia sat on the rear seat by the side 
of a handsome young man in scarlet uniform. I did 
not try to speak or to attract her attention ; in fact, I 
have since doubted whether or not my reason was at 
fault. 

“After the carriage had passed me I saw Olivia’s 
beautiful face turned towards me, and at that moment 
I heard her utter a suppressed scream. I could not tell 
whether it was a wail of distress or a shout of joy, but 
I knew the sound of her voice. I felt a numb sensa- 
tion stealing over my body, which I fondly hoped was 
the chill of death. I uttered a short prayer, commend- 
ing my soul to God, and with my sweet aioe s name 
on my lips fell into insensibility. 

“When my reason was restored I found myself 
stretched on a narrow bed in a small apartment, the 
walls of which were composed of unplastered brick. A 
feeble ray of light struggled through a small grated | 
window at one end of the gloomy cell. The door- 
shutter was covered with sheet iron, and fastened with 
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a ponderous lock, while heavy metallic bars crossed 
each other at right angles in the window. 

“JT tried to remember all that had occurred, but 
everything came crowding into my mind in a per- 
fect jumble of confusion. I would probably have 
concluded that I was in a hospital had it not been for 
the iron bars across the window and the prison-like 
appearance of the door. A feeling of indifference pre- 
dominated in my mind, and I suppose I should have 
fretted myself to death had it not been for my apathy. 
What cared I for consequences since I had lost my 
Olivia? I mentally defied Fate, and dared him to do 
his worst. 

“No sooner had my senses been restored than the 
cruel words that Olivia had uttered came ringing the 
death-knell of my happiness in my ears. I knew from 
the appearances about me that I was either in a lunatic 
asylum or a prison, and it is strange that I should have 
_had the philosophy to discuss the question with such 
mental calmness. 

“T remember distinctly the suspicions that immedi- 
ately took possession of my mind as soon as I became 
satisfied that I was in an asylum. Lord Nordane has 
had a hand in this business, thought I, and I will wait 
and watch to catch up with him. 

“Tt will no doubt appear somewhat strange to you 
that I should suspect a man whom I had never seen 
until I arrived in England, and you must not attribute 
it to jealousy or shrewdness, because there was a reason 
at the bottom of it. In the first place, you are to un- 


derstand that I had by no means gone crazy, but I had 
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been prostrated by a long, wasting fever, which had 
produced temporary delirium. 

“You know how I despise mystery of any sort, 
therefore I will make short work of a long story, and 
at once dive into the gist of the matter. It is nonsense 
to make two bites of a cherry when one is hungry for 
fruit. I might whip round the bush and spin a hor- 
rible story of treachery and oppression, but that is 
not my way of doing business. Suffice it to say that 
I was in a private asylum, where I had been placed by 
orders of Lord Nordane, who knowing how I had 
loved Olivia resorted to this villainous plan to get rid 
of a supposed rival. : 

“How I managed to possess myself of this startling 
information would, I guess, be the first question you 
would probably propound to me. Very well, I will 
enlighten you as to that also. My mental aberration 
was by no means continuous, but lucid intervals inter- 
vened every now and then, which enabled me to hear 
secrets that were not designed for my ear. While my 
attendants believed me to be really insane, I was merely 
suffering from a feverish brain, that ever and anon 
produced fits of delirium. 

‘The jealous Lord Nordane had committed a useless 
crime by imprisoning me among madmen; but I suppose 
he did not know how matters stood between Olivia and 
me. He had been told, no doubt, by the duke, who 
was so anxious to secure him for a son-in-law, that I 
had come from America and would probably attempt _ 
to seize the prize for myself. If he had known of 
Olivia’s treatment towards me I guess he would not 
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have troubled himself to pay for my detention in the 
asylum. But as matters afterwards developed them- 
selves, I was convinced that Providence had sent me a 
blessing in disguise. Probably I should have died of 
neglect if I had not been by the orders of a jealous 
rival removed from the streets, where I was found in 
an insensible condition, and placed among lunatics. 

“When the fever left me I had been reduced to a 
mere skeleton, and my strength was gone, but my body 
was free from pain. 

“T had been ill between two and three months, and 
for thirty days after my fever disappeared my life 
seemed to hang by a brittle thread. I happened to 
think of a plan which enabled me to obtain much in- 
formation, which but for it never would have been 
known to me. I imitated Hamlet by feigning mad- 
ness, by which means I easily succeeded in deceiving 
my keepers. It was a lucky idea, too, because I think 
it very likely that I should have been in that hor- 

rible den now but for the adoption of my shrewd 
scheme. 

“] was arranging my cards so as to play a desperate 
game for liberty. I had heard enough to convince me 
that it was the intention of Lord Nordane to detain me 
as a prisoner indefinitely in that horrible place, and you 
will no doubt be surprised that one in my condition 
could command so much self-possession as I did. Ad- 
versity, however, taught me one important lesson, and 
that was that absolute and hopeless despair is not by 
any means attended with misery. My greatest suffer- 
ings were produced by harassing doubts as to Olivia’s 
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sentiments, but when I knew I had lost her forever I 
was intoxicated with grief. 

“JT fear I cannot make you comprehend the peculiar 
effect which the awful blow wrought on my heart. I 
was inspired with a strange sentiment of indifference. 
My heart must have been paralyzed, because it had no 
feeling. If any one had told me that the house was 
on fire, and that I must perish in the flames, it would 
not have disturbed my mind at all. My nervous sys- 
tem was absolutely defunct; in fact, I believe that every 
organ was dead except my brain. Did you ever hear 
of such a sentiment as delicious despair or joyous 
wretchedness ?” 

o Now 

“Then you cannot comprehend my meaning. I do 
not believe that one’s heart can be broken, but I know 
that all sentiment can be crushed out of it, so that 
nothing can give it pain or joy. My heart continued 
to push the blood slowly through my veins, for I could 
hear it, but I could not say that I felt it. In those 
happy days when Olivia and I used to wander side by. 
side over the hills and valleys, my heart would bound 
with joy if she plucked a wild-flower for me, or throb 
with sorrow if she looked sad. A tender look from 
her bright eyes would fill my soul with delicious joy; 
a chaste kiss on my brow from her sweet lips would 
heat my blood with inexpressible bliss. But, alas! 
nothing can move my dead heart any more. 

“We often hear people descanting on the misery of - 
despair, but that is all a mistake; the misery is pro- 
duced by the prospect of meeting despair. I know 
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by experience that after the dead-line is passed which 
separates happiness from woe that a sort of ecstatic 
indifference comes to one’s relief. But let that pass, 
because if I were to discuss the question till the crack 
of doom you would be none the wiser. If ever you 
should be so unfortunate as to have to travel the road 
I have passed over, you will then understand what I 
have vainly endeavored to explain. 

“One morning, about three weeks after I began to 
convalesce, a surgeon entered my cell, accompanied by 
a tall, well-built young Englishman clad in military 
costume. He had an intelligent face and a frank, open 
countenance, and on his breast appeared the insignia of 
his rank as a nobleman. I knew him very well, for 
this was by no means his first visit. I closed my eyes, 
and pretended to be in a senseless stupor, and although 
I did not actually lie verbally, I did mentally, which, 
under the circumstances, I considered justifiable. 

“Lord Nordane took a seat near my couch and 
placed his finger on my pulse, and after giving it a 
thorough examination, said to his companion,— 

“<< His condition is improving rapidly, and you must 
redouble your vigilance. You know that I am expect- 
ing orders to embark with my brigade to America, and 
this youth must be detained here until I return. I 
have arranged with my banker to cash the drafts as 
agreed on, and you will have to exercise constant vigi- 
lance or he will effect an escape.’ 

“¢T trust, sir, you will discard all apprehensions that 
you have felt on that score, for I will see that a strict 
guard is kept over him,’ 
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“The surgeon then withdrew, leaving me alone with 
Nordane. 

“No sooner had the doctor passed out of the door 
than I opened my eyes, which had been purposely 
closed while they were examining my condition. The 
young nobleman was greatly surprised when I in a 
calm voice said,— 

“*Good-morning, my Lord Nordane, I am glad you 
have done me the honor to inquire into my condition,’ 

“He abruptly rose from his chair, and seemed to be 
overwhelmed with confusion. 

“* Don’t leave me until I can thank you for your 
kindness in having me so well cared for during my 
lingering illness. You have brought me under many 
obligations, and I think I now have it in my power 
to repay you.’ 

“*T do not understand you,’ exclaimed Nordane. 

“T know you don’t, I replied, ‘but I will en- 
lighten you. You love my adopted sister and would 
like to marry her, and you imagine that I am the only 
obstacle in your way. Now, I am in possession of a 
certain important secret connected with this affair 
which to know would surprise you very much. Olivia 
does not love me, but, on the contrary, she entertains a 
supreme contempt for me, nay, she hates me, and, so far 
as I am concerned, you may marry her and welcome. 
She has shown her good sense by cutting my acquaint- 
ance, and it is my candid opinion that she has made up 
her mind to marry you. I will not deny the fact that 
I did love her passionately, but that is all over and 
done with now. I think she did at one time love me, 
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but she has wisely concluded to obey her father’s wishes 
by becoming your wife. My only wish is now to 
return to my home in America.’ 

“¢ Would you promise to depart without seeking an 
interview with her, with the distinct understanding 
that you would never again visit England ?” 

“< Most willingly I would.’ 

“<Then you shall at once be placed on a ship that 
sails for New York day after to-morrow; but if you 
break your promise it will be at the cost of your life.’ 

“¢ Be it so; I shall keep my word as to that.’ 

«Then I shall at once give directions to have you 
put aboard of the ship to-morrow.’ He then took his 
departure, leaving me alone. 

“ According to agreement, I was conveyed in a car- 
riage from my cell to the ship on the next day, and on 
the following morning I bid adieu to the shores of 
England forever. 

“Thus you see I played a skilful game for liberty, 
and fortunately won the stakes. If I keep my senses 
I never will again set my foot on English soil, but my 
sincere hope is that the fortunes of war will bring me 
face to face with Lord Nordane, and if it does I will 
not fail to settle accounts with him. If he had won 
my Olivia by fair means I could have forgiven him, 
but as the matter stands I cannot be content without 
another interview with him. 

‘Now, Barnard, I have told the whole story, and as I 
mean to try to forget Olivia, I must ask you never to men- 
tion her name in my presence any more. From this time 
I devote my life to my country and my darling mother.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I was highly pleased at the fortitude with which 
Oscar submitted to his sad fate, but deeply pained to 
witness the radical change which the destruction of his 
hopes had wrought in his entire nature. There was a 
cold, passionless expression constantly apparent on his 
pale face. The bright sparkle of his eyes had given 
place to a lustreless gaze of indifference, while the 
cheerful sunshine of his countenance was darkened by 
the visible shadow of misfortune. The great void left 
in his wounded heart by the cruel desertion of Olivia 
was now filled with thoughts of war instead of passion- 
ate love for her. He surrounded himself with all sorts 
of treatises on military science, assiduously applying 
himself in order to master their contents. He at once 
organized a company of boys, whose ages ranged 
from fifteen to twenty, and was unanimously chosen its 
commander. 

His father readily gave his consent for me to with- 
draw from his company, so as to attach myself to that 
organized by his son. Oscar at his own expense hired 
an experienced tactician to drill his company two hours 
every day. Before two months had elapsed our young — 
captain completely mastered the science of dragoon tac- 


tics. A French fencing-master was employed to teach 
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lessons in the sword and sabre exercise. From early 
morn till midnight his discourse was about nothing but 
war. 

The military fever soon became epidemic throughout 
the neighborhood, especially among the young men, 
who rallied around the Falkland flag in great num- 
bers. Oscar’s company was composed of eighty-four 
youths, three-fourths of them being mere boys in their 
teens, whose hearts were aglow with martial ardor. 
They were all well mounted and properly equipped, 
and ready to march to the front, only waiting for the 
necessary orders, which were looked for with impatient 
anxiety. 

I do not by any means intend to detain you with a 
history of the Revolutionary war, about which so much 
has been written, but I shall content myself with a de- 
scription of that part of it in which Oscar Falkland so 
gallantly participated. Although my captain was my 
junior by several years, [ had unlimited confidence in 
his courage and capacity, and I was not afraid to follow 
wherever he might lead. 

Early in the spring of 1775 we were ordered into 
camp for the purpose of organizing a regiment. The 
place of rendezvous was about twenty miles from 
Rockland, and on the left bank of the North River. 
Rolla Falkland was elected colonel; Allen Clark, lieu- 
tenant-colonel ; and Stanley Quitman, major. 

You may be sure that the promotion of Mr. Falk- 
land to the command of the regiment filled my heart 
with the liveliest feelings of satisfaction. J was proud 
of my colonel, and loved my young captain devotedly, 
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while I felt sure the regiment would win an honorable 
name if it should ever be called into battle. Oscar’s 
company was better drilled, better mounted, and in all 
respects ahead of the other troops of the regiment. 

At last blood began to flow, and the long-expected 
war was upon us. The affair at Lexington on the 
19th of April, 1775, which was nothing but an insig- 
nificant skirmish, was magnified by Madame Rumor 
into a bloody battle. The fires of patriotism blazed 
hotly from one end of the land to the other. Farmers 
deserted the plough, the blacksmith his anvil, the car- 
penter his tools, and the lawyer his books, and all hur- 
ried towards the seat of war. 

On the first day of May, 1775, Colonel Falkland 
received orders to take up his line of march towards 
Boston. 

“He will be there, certain,” cried Oscar, as we were 
riding along the road by each other’s side. 

“Who will be there?” I inquired. 

“Nordane, of course; I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting him there; and I tell you now that if ever I 
do, one or the other of us, and perhaps both, will have 
to bid this world adieu.” 

“‘T hope you will not allow your own wrongs to 
cause you to be imprudent or rash, for you must re- 
member that the lives of others may be sacrificed by a 
lack of coolness on the part of their commander.” 

“You may rest easy as to that; I must settle with 
Nordane individually. By the by, I wonder what has - 
become of Thomas Garland; it is now six months since 
he embarked for England, and not a line from him yet.” 
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‘He most solemnly declared that he never would 
put his foot on American soil again unless he was 
accompanied by Olivia.” 

‘A rash vow it was, too, which will, I fear, involve 
him in trouble.” 

“T am not so sure of that, for I believe he will out- 
wit all of them.” 

“What can he expect to accomplish? Why should 
he wish to bring Olivia here when I know very well 
that she does not want to come ?” 

“T am not exactly convinced yet that she does not 
wish to come.” 

“T must confess that I do not understand you.” 

“I dare say you do not, and, to be plain with you, 
I do not altogether understand myself. I cannot give 
any reason for entertaining a hope that Thomas will 
accomplish something, yet I do harbor such a hope in 
my breast.” 

“If she ever returns to America, she will be accom- 
panied by her husband, Lord Nordane.” 

“T cannot believe Olivia will consent to marry 
him.” 

“Nevertheless she will do it. You did not believe 
she would insult me, yet she did it in a most cruel and 
shameful manner. ‘The truth of the business is her 
whole nature has been corrupted by her new associa- 
tions. She has been bewitched, dazzled, and charmed 
by the splendor of the society to which fortune has so 
suddenly elevated her. Ambition has smothered all 
those sentiments of affection and gentleness that used 
to dwell in her tender heart. The hope of becoming 
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a duchess has fired her brain and filled her soul with 
haughty scorn for her plebeian friends of America.” 

“T think you are unjust, though I confess you have 
an apparent cause to base your opinions on; but if you 
are correct, I shall never have any confidence in a 
woman again. Suppose Olivia were to come home 
with Thomas, would you forgive her ?” 

“Forgive her! Do you think I harbor a feeling of 
resentment against her? My love for that girl was not 
like an ordinary passion; it was the growth of years. 
It could not be measured by the ordinary rules. It 
was boundless, endless, bottomless, topless, sideless ; in 
fact, it was my life, my soul, my mind, my heart, my 
thoughts, my dreams, my earth, my heaven, my all. 
But it is all over with me now. I am not the same 
Oscar Falkland you knew a year ago. He was a 
happy youth, whose heart was full of virtue, love, and 
tenderness. His young soul was fed with the ambrosial 
food of love. An angel was his daily companion, and 
her beautiful form constantly occupied the sweet dreams 
that charmed away the nights. The ground that felt 
the touch of her little feet was even worshipped by 
him. The birds seemed to sing sweeter for him when 
she was by his side; the rays of the sun appeared to be 
mellowed by her presence; the sky looked brighter, the 
earth greener; the very air was softened by her fragrant 
breath. 

“When she deserted him he died, not the usual sort 
of a death, but a most unnatural one. His heart died, . 
so did every part of him except his body and brain, 
and would to God they had died too. That body is 
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now riding by your side. I am a man without a heart 
and without feeling. I do not care for consequences, I 
do not care whether Olivia ever comes to America or 
not, neither do I care who she marries. I bear her no 
ill will, nor do I wish to see her again; in fact, I have 
firmly resolved never to see her any more if I can avoid 
it. If chance were to place her before me, I would 
under no circumstances speak to her. While I am 
without a heart, my brain will teach me that self-re- 
spect prohibits me from ever conversing with her 
again.” 

“Strange,” said I, “that you can discourse so calmly 
on such a painful topic.” 

“ Not at all; did I not tell you that I had no feeling? 
There is a sort of numbness in my breast here that feels 
like a huge lump of ice that is freezing the very mar- 
row in my bones, but such a thing as sentiment does 
not exist there.” 

His strange language caused a feeling of uneasiness 
to invade my mind. What a wreck had been wrought 
by unrequited love! what a noble, generous heart had 
been crushed by cruel Olivia! Where were all those 
delicate sentiments of affection that had reigned so abun- 
dantly in the breast of Oscar Falkland? Dead and 
buried, destroyed by the inconstancy of a woman. 

If my thoughts had been materialized and tossed at 
Olivia’s feet, where she could have understood them, 
you may well suppose she would not have been very 
much pleased with them. I did not curse her men- 
tally, because that would have been rude, but I did be- 
mean her roundly. I deliberately told her (mentally, 
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of course) that she was a vile traitress, who had be- 
trayed one of the noblest-hearted men that the world 
ever saw. I wound up the lecture with a prophecy 
that she would yet be punished for her inconstancy. 

When we arrived at Boston we were dismounted, 
ordered into the intrenchments, and our horses sent to 
the rear under the charge of a detail of convalescent 
soldiers. Our regiment was posted behind a temporary 
fortification on the extreme right of the American lines, 
with orders to keep up a strong picket in front and on 
the right flank. 

It fell to the lot of our company to go on outpost 
duty the next morning after our arrival. We took up 
our position in full view of the British lines, where we 
could plainly see the manceuvring of our enemies, and 
distinctly hear the commands of the officers. The sen- 
tinels were stationed so close to each other that they 
could carry on a conversation, which they often did 
when not prevented by the officers. 

The British pickets would occasionally approach 
close to our lines for the purpose of bartering for 
tobacco, an article which to purchase they would part 
with anything they possessed. Our officers connived 
at this breach of military discipline, because it enabled 
them to obtain information as to the temper and inten- 
tions of the British government. With a plug of 
tobacco we could purchase any number of London 
newspapers, which we were, of course, always anxious 
to read. 

One morning in June, 1775, while I was on picket 
duty, a British soldier, whose post was immediately in 
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front of mine, held up a large bundle of papers, and 
signified his wish to trade them for tobacco. I cast a 
glance at Oscar, who at that moment came on his round 
of inspection. 

“Go ahead and make the trade, of course,” he cried, 
anxiously, before I had time to ask the permission. 
“ Ah, Barnard,” he exclaimed, as I returned with the 
papers, “this is, indeed, a lucky deal you have made. 
Here is news in abundance,—magazines, reviews, peri- 
odicals, and Parliamentary proceedings.” 

Then he suddenly let all the papers fall to the ground, 
slapped his breast with his left hand as if endeavoring 
to still the violent throbbings of his heart, staggered 
back against a tree, and gradually sank to the ground. 
A deathly pallor overspread his face, and I thought he 
was dying. 

IT hurriedly sprinkled his temples with water from 
my canteen, and began to rub his hands and arms. 

“Stop, Barnard,” he gasped, “ you are wasting your 
labor. It is nothing, only this dying heart of mine 
making a last spasmodic struggle.” 

“ What has happened to disturb you so?” 

Without uttering a word he pointed at a newspaper 
that the wind was driving rapidly down the hill in 
front of me. To spring forward and catch it was but 
the work of a second. Running my eyes quickly over 
the columns they at length rested on a paragraph, the 
contents of which for a moment paralyzed every nerve 
in my body. 

“Oh, woman!” I exclaimed, in the bitterness of my 
soul, “thon art earth’s greatest curse and man’s dead- 
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liest bane. Thy name is falsehood, and thy beauty a 
snare. Thy heart is the throne where deceit, fraud, 
and sin triumphantly reign.” 

It is unnecessary for me to trouble you with a 
history of all the foolish thoughts that trooped like 
pale phantoms across the burning surface of my 
mind. Here is the identical paper that contained 
the dreadful news. You see the print is rather dim, 
but I guess I will be able to read the paragraph. 
Listen : 


“MARRIAGE AMONG THE Nosriiry.—On the 23d 
proximo His Grace Lord Rowland, Albert Nordane, 
Duke of Welford, will espouse Lady Olivia, only 
daughter of His Grace the Duke of Moreland. This 
contemplated union has created quite a commotion in 
social circles, especially among the young lords, who are 
dying with envy to see Lord Nordane carry off the 
charming prize. The Lady Olivia is conceded by all 
to be the most beautiful girl in England, while the 
graceful qualities of her mind are equal to the en- 
chanting loveliness of her personal form. This mar- 
riage will unite two of the wealthiest families in Eng- 
land by the rosy bonds of love, which we all know is 
the strongest tie that could exist. Both houses can 
boast of a long line of noble ancestors, whose brilliant 
achievements have made their names famous on the 
pages of the nation’s history. Immediately after his 
marriage Lord Nordane will sail for America, accom- - 
panied by his lovely bride. He goes to the Colonies to 
take command of a brigade of infantry, and we pre- 
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dict for him a career as a soldier no less brilliant than 
his career as a wooer. As he has vanquished his rivals 
in love, so will he do unto the American rebels, This 
distinguished young nobleman and his charming wife 
will carry with them the warmest sympathy of every 
English heart, and the earnest prayers of patriots will 
ascend to heaven constantly for their health, happi- 
ness, and success.” 


The last prop that supported my hopes of Olivia’s 
fidelity to Oscar was by that paragraph completely 
knocked down. That she had wilfully deserted him 
appeared to be proven beyond a possibility of doubt, 
and I thought I was justified in concluding that all 
women were fickle and deceitful. JI had always re- 
garded her as the best sample of her sex, and as she 
had proven dishonest, it was but natural for me to sus- 
picion the rest. 

On the morning of the 16th of June, 1775, while I 
was on picket duty, in a position where, by the aid of a 
field-glass, I could distinctly see the movements of the 
British army, I discovered a large body of troops mov- 
ing towards that portion of the fortifications occupied 
by our regiment. 

Every indication foreboded an impending battle. 
Our picket force was doubled, the sick sent to the rear, 
and all necessary preparations made to repel the attack 
which was momentarily expected. Early next morn- 
ing, the 17th, the entire British army was in motion, 
moving towards our lines. Martial music, mingled 


with the cries of the officers, came ringing through the 
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morning breeze, while gay banners streamed above long 
lines of glittering bayonets. 

Oscar watched the approaching columns with eager 
delight, while his countenance brightened at the pros- 
pect of battle. He passed up and down the lines and 
carefully inspected each man’s gun, to satisfy himself 
that everything was in order, addressing a few words 
of instruction to each man as he returned the weapon 
after examining it. Then taking his place at the head 
of his company, he ordered his men to conceal them- 
selves behind the embankment, and not to show them- 
selves until he should give the signal. 

Our skirmish line was soon driven in, and then the 
general engagement commenced in deadly earnest. I 
expected every moment to see Oscar shot down, for he 
stood on top of the embankment, while bullets whistled 
as thick as falling rain around his head. The British 
lines were moving like a solid wall within sixty yards 
of our works, pouring a perfect storm of deadly mis- 
siles into our ranks. All that portion of the American 
lines except our company were gallantly returning the 
fire, and I wondered why our captain did not do like- 
wise. 

“Is it possible,” thought I, “ that this boy-captain is 
panic-stricken, and so paralyzed by fear that he has 
forgot to give the necessary orders ?” 

No, indeed, not a sign of fear was visible on that 
calm, pale face, but he stood proudly up, gazing un- 
moved at the approaching foe. When the British lines 
had arrived within forty yards of ours, Oscar, in a con- 
versational tone of voice, said,— 
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“‘ My brave boys, I am now about to give orders to 
commence firing, and you will bear in mind the im- 
portant fact that our supply of ammunition is meagre, 
and must not be wasted. ‘Take deliberate aim before 
you pull the trigger, so that every shot will do effectual 
work. I shall give the signal by counting from one to 
three, and when the last number is pronounced you 
will rise and fire. Steady, boys, steady! are you all 
ready? One, two, three—fire !” 

Simultaneously every man sprang to his feet, a 
sheet of flame blazed forth, a cloud of blue smoke 
rose above our heads, a loud roar from our lines shook 
the earth, and the British line recoiled and precipitately 
retreated down the hill, leaving a line of dead men 
stretched on the earth in front of our company. Never 
had such fatal execution been wrought by beardless 
boys before. 

The commanding general took the pains to gallop 
down to where our brave boy-captain stood. Grasping 
Oscar by the hand, he cried,— 

‘Well done, my gallant little soldier! your country 
will not forget you, and history will chronicle your 
noble deeds. I was watching you with an anxious eye, 
and was afraid you were withholding your fire too 
long; but I was in error, and you were altogether right, 
as that long line of dead enemies plainly shows.” 

You must understand, however, that the battle was 
not yet ended, nor is it my intention to go into further 
details. I have accomplished my purpose, which was 
to describe that part of the action in which my hero 
won his first laurels. It would be a useless waste of 
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time for me to say anything more about a battle which 
has since constituted the theme of many a school-boy’s 
oration for the last half a century. Suffice it to say 
that the name of our boyish captain was mentioned in 
the most complimentary terms in the general orders 
issued the day after the battle. He was the youngest 
captain in the American army, and his fame as the 
hero of Bunker Hill was elaborately discussed in all 
the public journals of the Colonies. 

One incident that gave the crowning finish to his 
glorious record is worthy of mention here. It occurred 
just as the order to retreat reached us, when the last 
round of ammunition had been discharged from our 
guns. The British soldiers were climbing over our 
temporary embankment, and a hand-to-hand contest 
was going on with bayonets on one side and clubbed 
muskets on the other, when a brave English officer 
leaped up on the palisade and made a vigorous thrust 
at Oscar’s breast with his sword. The officer was a tall, 
handsome young man, with a herculean form, elegantly 
attired in a gaudy uniform denoting his rank of captain 
of infantry. 

A thrill of horror darted instantly through my body 
as I saw the gallant young giant spring towards my 
youthful captain, and I would have hurried to his side, 
but all of my strength was required to repel the attack 
that was being made on my position. Oscar retreated 
five or six paces, and I am ashamed to tell you that I 
thought he was going to disgrace himself by an igno- 
minious flight, and that, too, while the eyes of a thou- 
sand men were upon him. But I have often mentally 
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scolded myself for the injustice I had done him by 
even for a moment attributing to him such a senti- 
ment as fear, The young Englishman, no doubt, 
believed that his prey was about to escape, for he im- 
mediately mended his pace in order to overtake his 
retreating foe. 

Just as he was about to plunge his glittering blade 
into Oscar’s back, the heroic youth suddenly wheeled 
round and confronted his advancing enemy. The move- 
ment was so quick and so unexpected as to greatly sur- 
prise the English officer, who had calculated on a foot- 
race instead of a fencing duel. Nothing daunted, 
however,—for he did not yield an inch of ground,— 
he made another pass at Oscar’s breast, which was skil- 
fully parried. 

Then commenced a regular sword-battle that I have 
never seen equalled since that day. I have witnessed 
many a sham battle on the stage, where trained actors 
_ exhibited wonderful skill in fencing, but nothing ever 
equalled what I saw then. On the stage at New York 
I saw the battle between Richard and Richmond rep- 
resented by the best actors. I also beheld the fight 
between Roderick Dhu and Fitz James, likewise the 
duel between Macduff and Macbeth, but neither of 
them surpassed the scientific fencing done by Oscar and 
his gallant adversary. ‘The soldiers of both armies’ 
paused for a moment to gaze on the exciting contest. 
Oscar fought with a short, broad sabre, while the young 
Englishman handled a light straight sword, which, of 
course, gave him no little advantage. 

You no doubt think it very strange that two young 
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officers would be allowed to engage in a hand-to-hand 
conflict with swords in the presence of both armies, but 
you must, remember that there was a line of earthen 
works that intervened to separate the two lines. ‘The 
bold young officer was the only one who had succeeded 
in getting over the embankment without being instantly 
killed, consequently he had no alternative left but to 
fight or surrender. Oscar was too far from his men to 
expect assistance from that source, especially when each 
man had been ordered to hold his post at all hazards. 
I do not believe I miss the mark when I say they 
fought at least three minutes, and, mind you, I mean 
fight when I say it, because their blades kept up a con- 
stant clatter all the time, and I could see sparks of fire 
roll from the clashing steel. 

Oscar being greatly inferior to his enemy in point of 
physical strength, fought all the time on the defensive ; 
that is, he was forced backwards eight or ten paces; 
but he was a full match for if not superior to his 
adversary so far as the science of fencing was con- 
cerned, 

After the fight had progressed for some time Oscar’s 
strength began to fail, and I thought he was bound to 
lose the battle unless aid was given without delay. I 
could bear it no longer. Notwithstanding the peremp- 
tory orders I had received to watch my post, I deter- 
mined to go to the rescue of my beloved captain, but 
just as I started towards the combatants, Oscar by a 
skilful pass disarmed his antagonist. I cannot tell: 
exactly how it was done; in fact, I never could make 
any sort of progress in the science of fencing. The 
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young Englishman’s sword flew above his head and 
dropped in the ditch at least fifteen feet from where he 
stood. 

“T surrender,” he cried, as he threw up his hands, 

Instantly Oscar sheathed his sabre, and taking the 
officer by the hand exclaimed,— 

“You are an excellent swordsman, sir, and I thought 
at one time victory was going to decide against me.” 

“The bitterness of my defeat,” exclaimed the gallant 
officer, “is somewhat sweetened by the knowledge of 
the fact that I have been vanquished by a generous- 
hearted hero. You had me completely in your power, 
and I expected you to plunge your blade in my breast. 
The same stroke that disarmed me would have pene- 
trated my heart, but I noticed that you purposely 
changed the course of your sabre.” 

“T could not have the heart to strike an unarmed 
enemy ; but come, sir, you shall mess with me to-night, 
_and beguile me with the latest news from old England. 
We have orders to retreat, not because we are whipped 
by any manner of means, but there is not a round of 
ammunition left in our entire army, and I know from 
experience that it is rather a tedious job to undertake 
to beat the English with sabres.” 

“Our losses,” replied the prisoner, “have doubled 
yours, and it is rather a singular coincidence to see the 
victors yielding the field to the vanquished.” 

“True,” said Oscar, “ but without powder and lead 
we know an English army cannot be effectually checked, 
Will you pardon me, sir, for asking your name ?” 

“Clarence Westmoreland is my name, sir.” 
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‘¢ Westmoreland!” exclaimed Oscar with a start as he 
suddenly confronted his prisoner. 

“Certainly, Westmoreland ; but what’s in my name 
to surprise you so?” 

“ Are you related to the Duke of Moreland ?” 

“He is my uncle.” 

“T am truly sorry to hear it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I have good reason for hating the Duke 
of Moreland.” 

“So have I.” 

teow 

“Yes.” 

“Then you know Lord Nordane ?” 

“T am ashamed to acknowledge it, though.” 

“‘T mean to kill him if we ever meet in battle.” 

“You shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“ And why not?” 

“‘ Because I have sworn to do that job myself.” 

“ What injury has Lord Nordane done you?” 

“ Robbed my darling sister of a priceless jewel, worth 
ten thousand times more to a woman than life. That 
heartless villain won my sister’s affections, and en- 
trapped her into a secret marriage, the ceremony being 
performed by a dissolute companion, who played the réle 
of a priest. For a year after this counterfeit marriage 
Nordane travelled with my sister on the continent, 
then abandoned her, while I was with my regiment in 
Ireland. You may be sure I would have slain him,. 
but my command was embarked for Boston before I 
had an opportunity.” 
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“Then you are a cousin to the Lady Olivia ?” 

“Yes; and, by the by, she is very much like my 
unfortunate sister; in fact, but for the sad expression 
which sorrow has stamped on the face of the poor 
girl, it would be difficult to distinguish one from the 
other.” 

“Ts it true that Nordane is going to espouse the 
Lady Olivia?” 

“JT am afraid it is.” 

“Ts she cognizant of his treatment of her cousin ?” 

ce Yes.” 

“Oh, heavens! what a fall for poor Olivia !” 

“You know her, then ?” 

“ Know her? alas! would to God I never had.” 

“Where and when did you know her?” 

“We were nursed at the same breast, rocked in the 
same cradle, sheltered by the same roof, baptized in the 
same church, taught at the same school, swam in the 
same creek, learned to lisp our first prayer while kneel- 
ing by my mother’s side, and our souls had but one 
thought, and that was of each other. For fifteen years 
we did not spend a day except by each other’s side. 
We played together when toddling infants, rode side 
by side as soon as we were able to manage a horse, 
strolled over the mountains and picturesque valleys 
and hills together. If she marries Nordane with a full 
knowledge of his character, then indeed will I conclude 
that there is no honesty in a woman’s heart.” 

“T will make a widow of her if she marries him,” 
exclaimed Westmoreland, “ for nothing shall prevent 
mé from killing him.” 

30 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Oscar FALKLAND asked and obtained permission 
to parole his gallant prisoner, Clarence Westmoreland. 
The commanding general, in writing his reply to the 
note requesting the privilege, took occasion to compli- 
ment Oscar. Here is the identical paper; you see I 
have been careful to preserve every document necessary 
to establish the truth of my story: 


“In reply to your request for permission to parole 
Captain Clarence Westmoreland, I beg to say that it 
affords me pleasure to gratify you, only regretting that 
you had so small a favor to ask of me. Your gallant 
conduct at Bunker Hill authorizes you to demand 
privileges and favors not often granted to such youth- 
ful officers, and I only want an opportunity to afford 
you more tangible proofs of my appreciation of your 
distinguished services. If it is agreeable to your wishes 
you may, under a flag of truce, escort Captain West- 
moreland to the British camp, first placing him on 
his parole of honor not to again take up arms against 
us until he shall be regularly exchanged.” 


I was detailed to accompany the flag of truce; in 


fact, where Oscar went it was safe to swear that I 
842 
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might be found also, for I followed him as close as his 
shadow. 

“Tf,” cried Westmoreland, as he grasped Oscar’s 
hand, “the fortunes of war shall ever place me in a 
condition where I can in any manner serve you, I beg 
you to afford mea chance to show you how I appre- 
ciate your generosity.” 

About three months after Oscar parted with Captain 
Westmoreland, I think it was in September, 1775, I 
was hailed one day while on outpost duty by one of 
the British pickets, who gave me to understand by 
certain signals that he desired me to meet him midway 
between the lines, in order to deliver a package of let- 
ters and papers from Captain Westmoreland to Captain 
Oscar Falkland. I, of course, was very glad to comply 
with the soldier’s request, consequently we met at the 
point designated, when he placed a bulky bundle of 
London papers into my hand. 

“Deliver them to Captain Falkland without fail- 
ure,” cried the picket, earnestly, “ because there is news 
of importance to him contained in those papers; and 
here is a letter for him which Captain Westmoreland 
made me promise to not part with, unless I could find 
some trusty person who would undertake to deliver it 
to him.” 

“T belong to his company,” I replied, “and if you 
are willing to trust the letter in my hands, it shall be 
promptly conveyed to Captain Falkland.” 

The soldier’s eyes sparkled with delight as I handed 
him a plug of tobacco and received the bundle of 
papers, which I soon placed in the hands of my captain. 
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The first thing Oscar did was to read Westmorc- 
land’s letter, and it did not require an extensive knowl- 
edge of physiognomy on my part to enable me to see 
that its contents had greatly disturbed his mind. 

“ Merciful Providence!” cried he, as he suddenly 
pressed his hand on his brow, as if to clear away the 
cloud that overshadowed his mind. 

“ What is it, Oscar?” exclaimed I, for I never called 
him by his official title. 

“She is a thousand times worse than I thought she 
was. She has added shame to treason, and astonished 
all Europe by her infamy. Read that letter, and then 
teach me how to hate and shun beautiful women here- 
after.” 

I took it as requested, and without attempting to 
convey to you a conception of the anguish produced in 
my heart by the contents will hand the letter to you, 
which is here: 

‘¢ Boston, Sept. 29, 1775. 
“Capt. OscAR FALKLAND: 

“ DEAR Sir,—After first begging you to accept my 
heartfelt thanks for the innumerable acts of kindness 
for which I am your debtor, I am happy to be able to 
inform you of an occurrence which, though doubly in- 
teresting to myself, will, I dare say, surprise you. The 
necessity that was about to convert me into a bloody 
murderer no longer exists. You will understand my 
meaning when you read the article in the Public Ad- 
vertiser, wherein is described a most mysterious trans- 
action, in which Lord Nordane played such a ludicrous 
réle. The artful trapper has been entrapped, and my 
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darling sister is now the Duchess of Welford, and your 
very humble servant relieved from the disagreeable 
necessity of killing a despicable rascal. 

“Lady Olivia’s Yankee wit has enabled her to out- 
general two of the shrewdest dukes in England, if not 
two of the most consummate villains in Europe; but 
I regret to be compelled to tell you that she has linked 
her name with unending shame and disgrace by eloping 
with a base-born lover, with whom it is said she has 
been too intimate for some time. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to urge you to forget a woman who by the 
baseness of her conduct has proven to the world that 
she was not worthy of the affections of such a brave, 
noble-hearted soldier as I know you to be. 

“With many wishes for your continued health and 
happiness, I have the honor to subscribe myself your 
personal friend, 

“CLARENCE WESTMORELAND.” 


“Alas, poor girl!” cried I, as soon as I finished 
reading the letter, “in order to escape the dangers of 
Charybdis she has been wrecked by Scylla.” 

“She has not only wrecked herself,” replied Oscar, 
bitterly, “but she dragged others down with her. 
I had made up my mind to hope that she would not 
be absolutely miserable as the Duchess of Moreland, 
but now I fear that her career will wind up with a 
tragedy. I must confess that I have been greatly de- 
ceived by Olivia. This last act in the play puzzles me 
beyond measure. I was under the impression that she 


had been dazzled by the smiles of Fortune, and that 
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her good qualities had been smothered by the over- 
topping influence of ambition; but it seems that she 
prefers dishonor to a coronet. In what way have I 
offended Providence that He should disguise a devil in 
the garb of a saint in order to lure me into the gulf of 
despair? He must have been angry because 1 wor- 
shipped her with more devotion than I did Him. If 
that is the cause I cannot complain, because | am 
guilty. Oh, God, forgive me, and help me to eradicate 
her image from my mind!” 

Here is what the Public Advertiser, a London paper, 
said about the mysterious affair. You see what a sen- 
sational heading is given to the article. I dare say the 
occurrence created quite a flutter in social circles, if we 
may judge by the tone of the press. Just unfold the 
paper and you will find the article on the third page. 
Here it is: 


“ SCANDAL AMONG THE NosILity. THE ARTFUL 
TRAPPER CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. AN INJURED 
Woman’s WRONGS RIGHTED BY A YANKEE TRICK. 
A Duxr’s Pretry DAUGHTER ELOPES WITH HER 
PLEBEIAN ParamMour. Lorp Norpane, DUKE OF 
WELFORD, IS BY FRAUD INDUCED TO TAKE A DOSE 
OF HIS OwN ManuractureD Mepicine.—Nothing 
since Junius wrote his scathing letters to the Duke of 
Grafton, in ’69, has created such a sensation as was 
produced on the evening of the 23d inst. by an occur- 
rence that transpired at the Duke of Moreland’s country 
palace. For many months last past His Grace the 
Duke of Welford has been assiduously wooing the 
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Lady Olivia, only daughter of His Grace the Duke of 
Moreland. 

“This young lady was by everybody acknowledged 
to be the most beautiful woman in England, possessing, 
in addition to her many personal charms, a mind well 
stored with knowledge and a heart which all believed 
was full of virtue and tenderness. The young duke 
found that in laying siege to the heart of the Lady 
Olivia he had undertaken a task the accomplishment 
of which would not be quite so easy, after all, as he 
had fondly imagined. 

“It seems that the beautiful enchantress made a gal- 
lant resistance against the advances of the young noble- 
man, refusing to bestow her hand on a man who did 
not possess her heart. But His Grace having determined 
to subjugate the enemy, succeeded in enlisting the king 
as one of hisallies; consequently, when strategy failed to 
reduce the castle, force was resorted to, which at one time 
engendered sanguine hopes of success. But, alas! these 
hopes have vanished, dissolved into empty air. The 
unfortunate lady was imprisoned in her father’s country 
palace, constantly beset with expert spies and guards, 
and all communication with society cut off, while she 
was constantly annoyed by secret emissaries of the Duke 
of Welford, who sought to induce her to consent to 
the loveless marriage. 

“But this shrewd Yankee girl has outwitted one 
king, two dukes, and a dozen experienced spies, and 
eloped with the man she loved. The old adage that 
love laughs at prisons, locks, and bars has been fully 
verified in this instance. It appears that this brave 
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girl and her plebeian lover had an eye to business as 
well as pleasure, for they managed to get away with 
twenty thousand pounds of her father’s gold, which he 
had given her as a bridal present. 

“The shrewdest part of the game was the plan in- 
vented by Lady Olivia to introduce her lover into the 
palace, despite the vigilance of her enemies. The fact is 
she very adroitly managed to use Lord Nordane as a 
cat’s-paw to rake her chestnuts out of the fire. To be 
more explicit, she induced her lover to present himself 
to the Duke of Welford as a page seeking employment, 
first having asked the duke to secure such a one for her. 

“Tt is unnecessary to enter into details in regard to 
the means used in order to deceive the young duke; 
suffice it to say that the plot succeeded, the page was 
introduced, and while every one thought the poor lady 
was dying with ennui, she was basking in the sunshine 
of delicious love at the palace. 

“The Duke of Moreland has no one but himself to 
blame for the disgrace that this affair has brought upon 
his house, because he abandoned his daughter, allowing 
her to be reared and educated by the peasantry in the 
backwoods of America. Had he listened to the dic- 
tates of common sense he would have brought her to 
England and had her educated in a manner suited to 
the high station which the beautiful daughter of a 
wealthy duke ought to occupy. 

“So much for the Lady Olivia and her base-born 
paramour. We dismiss them more in sorrow than dis- 
gust, hoping that love will partially compensate them: 
for the gnawing of guilty consciences, which they are 
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bound to feel. The ungenerous conduct of Lord Nor- 
dane in his treatment of Miss Westmoreland has, we 
are glad to say, met with a just reward. 

‘“As the whole scandal has reached the public ear, we 
see no impropriety in laying all the details before our 
readers. His Grace the Duke of Welford succeeded in 
winning the affections of Miss Westmoreland, who in 
an evil hour consented to a secret marriage. Nothing, 
however, of a serious character would have resulted 
from a secret marriage if it had been in good faith and 
honestly performed ; but a sham ceremony was gone 
through with, and the old story of abandonment, deser- 
tion, and dishonor was the result. But the tricky duke 
has been out-tricked by a shrewd little Yankee girl yet 
in her teens. 

“This gay young Lothario has no reasons to complain 
or rail at Fortune for the unlucky turn of her wheel, 
which has connected his name with the greatest sensa- 
tional scandal of the age. He has no right to object toa 
real marriage with an estimable lady, whom he had, by 
a most skilful fraud, entrapped into a sham wedding, 
especially after having travelled a year on the Continent 
with her, introducing her among strangers as his lawful 
wife. The trath is, Miss Westmoreland, though dow- 
erless, is good enough for him, for we think she is his 
equal in many respects, and his superior in some. 

“The ingenious plot by which the young duke was 
ensnared reflects credit on the inventor, and entitles her 
to the lasting gratitude of the present Duchess of Wel- 
ford, née Miss Westmoreland. We lay the whole story 
before our readers exactly in the shape it came to us 
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through the medium of a reliable reporter, for whose 
veracity we unhesitatingly vouch. The Lady Olivia, 
who had a dozen times rejected the hand of Lord Nor- 
dane, suddenly changed her mind, or pretended to do 
so. She finally consented to the marriage on certain 
conditions, which her father in his eagerness readily 
agreed to. She demanded twenty thousand pounds in 
gold as a bridal present, which was to be paid into her 
hands on the day prior to that on which the marriage 
ceremony was to be performed. 

“The second clause in the treaty required the wed- 
ding to take piace privately in her own chamber at the 
ducal palace at the hour of eight o’clock P.m., in the 
presence of only two witnesses, one of whom was to be 
her father. | 

“The third and most important clause stipulated that 
all restraint over her person was to be immediately with- 
drawn, and that two good riding-horses were to be pro- 
vided for herself and page, who also acted as footman. 

“No doubt His Grace the Duke of Welford imagined 
that it was the excessive modesty of the lovely lady that 
induced her to insist on a private marriage. At any 
rate, he gladly consented to gratify the wishes of her 
ladyship, greatly elated at the idea of winning the beau- 
tiful prize on any terms. 

“The fact that the Lady Olivia refused to see her 
intended husband after she had consented to marry him 
ought to have been a sufficient hint to make him pause : 
but the prospects of approaching triumph seem to have 
overtoppled his judgment. 

“The marriage ceremony was performed at the time 
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and place agreed on, and one remarkable feature which 
attracted but little or no attention at the time was the 
meagre supply of lights in the chamber where the 
wedding occurred: only one dim lamp cast its feeble 
rays about the room. The bride was gorgeously ar- 
rayed in a costume of a style suited to one who was 
about to become a duchess, though the veil that fell in 
snowy waves from the crown of her head to her feet 
was much thicker than that commonly used on such 
occasions. The consequence was that the features of 
the bride were most effectually concealed, which the 
duke attributed to the maiden modesty of his young 
bride. 

“Immediately after the hymeneal knot was tied the 
new-made duchess retired to her closet, declining to 
receive the congratulations of her friends and refusing 
to appear at the banquet. 

“The most remarkable part of the whole mystery is 
that His Grace the Duke of Welford did not know that 
he was married to the wrong lady until two days after 
his wedding. It can be accounted for only upon the 
theory that he was deceived by the striking resemblance 
which the two ladies bear to each other. 

“His Grace differed from Sir John Falstaff in one 
respect, for he concluded that valor was the better part 
of discretion; that is to say, he resolved to stand his 
ground. Instead of flying into a towering passion 
and cursing his duchess for the fraud she had prac- 
tised upon him, he took her fondly to his heart, for- 
gave all, and had the marriage ceremony publicly re- 
peated. As he has been married three times to the 
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same lady, we suppose her title as Duchess of Welford 
will nevermore be disputed. 

“While all these interesting incidents were crowding 
on each other’s heels, the Lady Olivia and her plebeian 
lover were rapidly making their way towards France 
with two blooded steeds and a sack of Moreland’s gold. 
All efforts to capture them had so far proved futile, 
and as they had been gone two days before their 
flight was discovered, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that they had made good their escape. It seems to be 
pretty well understood that the entire plot was invented 
by the Lady Olivia, and that she was assisted in its 
execution by her bold young paramour. 

“This whole transaction teaches a lesson that parents 
should remember: it is a dangerous thing to attempt 
to force a daughter to marry a man whom she does not 
love. 

“While we deeply regret the step taken by Lady 
Olivia, we congratulate the Duchess of Welford on the 
fortunate turn made for her. She is possessed of all 
those graceful charms of mind and person calculated 
to adorn and delight the social circle into which she 
will now be introduced.” 


As soon as Oscar finished reading that frothy article 
he threw it down and stamped it with the heel of his 
boot. 

“Thus,” cried he, “would I tramp on Nordane’s 
neck if I were to meet him! Poor, unfortunate Olivia! 
little did I think you would ever come to this. May 
Heaven have mercy on and pardon you!” 
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Then he seized my hand and continued,— 

“Come, Barnard, help me to forget her; promise 
never to mention her name in my presence any more. 
Talk to me of war, blood, and death. My country 
shall be my bride and the grave my bridal-chamber. 
If you would please me, teach me how to kill English- 
men; if you would offend me, talk to me of women.” 


31 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


On the first day of October, 1775, an incident hap- 
pened the effect of which was to put an entirely new 
feature on the body of my story. I distinctly remem- 
ber the date as well as place where the occurrence trans- 
pired. Colonel Falkland had received permission to 
remount his regiment and establish his encampment on 
the banks of a charming little brooklet, whose sparkling 
waters pranced and foamed over a rough rocky bed 
about two miles in rear of the spot where the main 
bulk of our army was stationed. 

The morning drill was finished, the horses unsaddled 
and properly groomed, and the men were lounging idly 
along the banks of the little brooklet, watching the 
large schools of goggle-eyed perch that inhabited the 
water. J and Oscar were discussing the prospects of 
another battle, a topic that seemed to absorb all his 
thoughts, when who should make his appearance at the 
tent-door but Thomas Garland. Oscar instantly sprang 
forward and enfolded the frail body of the boy in his 
arms. Then, suddenly releasing him, he staggered 
back and clapped his hand over his heart, while his 
face grew deathly pale. It did not require a high de- 
gree of discernment on my part to enable me to divine 


the cause of the sudden change in his countenance, A 
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thought of his lost Olivia had rushed unbidden on his 
mind. 

“You have seen her, Thomas?” I eagerly ex- 
claimed. 

“Stop !” cried Oscar, in a voice that startled me, 
while he drew himself proudly up before me. “ You 
shall not mention the name of that false woman in 
my presence.” 

Then such a look of scorn as Garland cast on Oscar 
would be hard to describe. His lip curled, and I could 
see the muscles of his face quivering, while the usual 
pallor of his cheeks turned red with anger. 

“False woman!” he hissed through his teeth. “If 
any one but Oscar Falkland had uttered those words 
they would have been his last. I would stab a king on 
his throne who dared to call that angel false! But you 
may be excused, because you are crazy. Olivia false! 
Good heavens! is this the reward she is to receive for 
all the sacrifices she has made? The daughter of the 
wealthiest duke in England, the most beautiful woman 
in Europe, who could have married a prince if she had 
wished, steps down from her high station, gives up her 
vast fortune, discards her princely suitors, leaves the 
most charming palace on the globe, faces the dangers of 
land and sea to give her hand and heart to an obscure 
American youth who would insult her by a shameful 
insinuation.” 

“ Stop!” cried Oscar in a voice which almost amounted 
to a shriek as he seized Garland’s arm. “Do you tell 
me that she is not false ?” 

“ False! shame upon you! You will drive me mad 
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if you utter that word again in connection with her 
name. Is the falling snow pure? Is the new-born 
babe pure? Are the angels in heaven pure?” 

“Yes, yes! but what has that to do with her?” 

“She is as pure as any of them,—as all of them put 
together. The letter you received was a forgery ; she 
did not know you were in England. She was con- 
stantly beset with spies, enemies, guards, and hired em- 
issaries of Nordane, while her father and the king had 
combined in order to force her into a marriage with 
the Duke of Welford. I thwarted all their villain- 
ous schemes, and saved Olivia from a fate worse than 
death. 

‘It would be a tedious tale were I to undertake to 
tell you the whole story ; in fact, it is not necessary that 
I should attempt anything of the sort. I worked, 
schemed, and plotted incessantly for three months be- 
fore I succeeded in obtaining an interview with Olivia, 
and I dare say I never would have accomplished my 
purpose but for the assistance rendered by her amiable 
cousin, Lucy Westmoreland, who had been so deeply 
wronged by Lord Nordane. 

“A wicked, unscrupulous woman was employed by 
the Duke of Moreland to keep constant guard over his 
daughter, with instructions to intercept her correspond- 
ence. Olivia wrote to you regularly twice a week, 
every letter being filled with the tenderest words of 
passionate love and unchanging constancy. Those let- 
ters were delivered to Mrs, Timberlain, who conveyed 
them to the duke, and he, after inspecting their contents, - 
committed them to the flames, while his unsuspecting 
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daughter believed they were regularly mailed to her 
American lover. 

“As soon as I gained access to the place where Olivia 
was detained as a prisoner, I at once set my wits to 
work in order to invent a plot for the purpose of se- 
curing her liberation. I was ably seconded in the ex- 
ecution of my scheme by Miss Westmoreland, who at 
once entered heartily into the business.” 

“But,” cried Oscar, vehemently, “ Olivia at last 
disgraced herself by eloping with her base-born page.” 

“ Base-born page! how dare you say base-born? He 
was born poor I admit, but in every other respect he 
was your equal.” 

“Who was this audacious page, then ?” 

“Ts it possible that you don’t know ?” 

“ How should I know, when the papers never men- 
tioned his name ?” 

“Ha! ha! well, well, this is really interesting. Can 
it be possible that you have read the whole story in the 
papers, and never formed an idea as to who the page 
was? It seems to me that a booby or a common block- 
head would have known that the page and Thomas 
Garland were one and the same person.” 

“ You the page ?” 

“ Of course, and why not ?” 

“ Then Olivia is not false ?” 

“Tf she is false, it is only to herself for loving such 
a bulk of jealousy as you.” 

“Oh, heavens! what a scoundrel I am!” 

Oscar then fell prostrate on the ground. 


The regimental surgeon, a scientific doctor, happened 
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to be lounging on the turf hard by, and was at once 
summoned. ‘The necessary remedies were applied, and 
only a few minutes elapsed before a reaction set in. 

“You must remain very quiet for at least an hour,” 
said the surgeon, “and you would do well to avoid all 
causes of excitement in future; your heart is seriously 
diseased, and will take you off suddenly one of these 
days if you don’t heed my advice.” 

The surgeon’s language served to confirm a suspicion 
that had for some time disturbed my mind in regard to 
the health of my beloved young commander. I had 
not failed to notice that he always pressed his left hand 
over his heart when anything occurred to shock him, 
while at the same time the blood rushed away from 
his face. 

My mind was quite unsettled by the doctor’s words, 
and I sought an opportunity to discuss the matter 
further with him. 

“I do not apprehend any immediate danger, ” said 
the surgeon in answer to my anxious inquiries, “ but L 
know his heart is badly affected. He may get well in 
a few months, but that is not at all probable. Such 
diseases are difficult to manage and are rarely ever 
cured. The heart forces the blood through the body 
by means of powerful valves, and one of them is par- 
tially paralyzed, and therefore performs its work feebly. 
You thought he had fainted a while ago you were 
mistaken. He is not of the fainting sort. I dare say 
he had received some kind of bad news which caused 
the sudden shock.” 

“No, it was good news.” 
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“No difference ; anything that disturbs the circula- 
tion will produce the same result. He might fight a 
hundred bloody battles without in any manner inter- 
rupting this mysterious organ, because he knows no 
such a feeling as fear. But the danger lies in another 
direction. His passions are strong, violent, and intense. 
If he were to fall in love, the sentiment would absorb 
all other feelings, and his whole soul would become 
involved in the violent passion. If the object of his 
affections were to die or prove false to him it would 
endanger his life. If he were to hate an individual it 
would be such a dislike as to make it dangerous for 
the party to cross him in any manner. I fear I do not 
very clearly state the case, but in plain terms let me tell 
you that his disease has been produced by disappointed 
love or something of that nature.” 

As soon as my discourse with the surgeon came to an 
end I hurried back to the tent, where I found Oscar en- 
gaged in an earnest conversation with Thomas Garland. 

“How do you account for the conduct of Olivia, 
wherein she so cruelly insulted me at her father’s house 
in London? She cannot deny it, for I heard and recog- 
nized her voice.” 

“That is the only inexplicable mystery connected 
with the whole affair, but I dare say she will be able to 
furnish a solution of it. Of one thing you may rest 
assured, she never knew you had been in England until 
I imparted the information, and then if you could have 
witnessed the unfeigned grief produced by learning that 
you had departed without calling to see her you never 
would have doubted her constancy. She kept a diary, 
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in which she dotted down her thoughts daily, and every 
line contains an expression of passionate love for you. 
The truth is, she could scarcely be induced to converse 
on any other subject except her devotion for you, and 
she made no effort to conceal her sentiments from her 
scheming father. 

“T remember, while examining her journal one day, 
I came across a page containing what purported to be 
the history of an occurrence exactly similar to the one 
wherein you accuse her of grossly insulting you. I very 
distinctly recollect the date, as well as the words by 
which the incident was described. It purported to have 
transpired on the 4th of March, 1774, at her father’s 
city mansion, somewhere about eight o’clock P.M.” 

“That was the very day and hour she insulted me.” 

“Then the mystery is explained.” 

“How explained ?” 

“Mrs. Timberlain had been instructed by the duke to 
tell Olivia that Nordane desired to see her. Knowing 
that she had again and again refused to meet him, they 
deposited you where you could hear all that was said. 
I venture to say that you did not hear Mrs. Timberlain 
tell Olivia that Oscar Falkland had called to see her.” 

“No, she did not speak loud enough for me to dis- 
tinguish what she said, but I could distinctly hear every 
word uttered by Olivia.” 

“T see through the plot now. The duke, knowing 
that his daughter loved you, resorted to trickery in order 
to prevent you from seeing her. He very well knew 
that Olivia was in the habit of speaking of Nordane in 
terms by no means complimentary, therefore all that 
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was necessary to have you insulted was to have you con- 
ducted to that particular chamber, where you could hear 
the utterance of sentiments intended by the speaker for 
the Duke of Welford.” 

“True enough, and I now see what a fool I have 
proven myself to be. You may call me dolt, block- 
head, idiot, booby, fool, or any name that will describe 
a brainless simpleton.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort, but shall embrace 
this opportune moment to advise you never to doubt the 
virtue and constancy of an angel again.” 

‘‘ Never, so help me heaven, will I again be such an 
idiot; but how shall I ever requite the big debt of 
gratitude I owe you?” 

“Never mind that; just consider all things even be- 
tween us. You and Olivia were kind and generous to 
me and my darling mother. I owed you and her a 
large debt, and I have merely endeavored to pay it. 
But Olivia has capped the climax of liberality by giving 
-my mother five thousand pounds in gold, and she tried 
her best to persuade me to take the same amount, which 
I, of course, declined to do. I, however, have one 
important favor to ask of you.” 

“Name it and it shall be granted, if it is a demand 
for the last drop of blood in my veins.” 

“Judging from the paleness of your face, I expect 
you would better keep what little supply of blood you 
have. My request only amounts to a desire to be per- 
mitted to enlist as a private soldier in your company.” 

“Ts that:all ?” 

“Yes, and why not ?” 
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“JT was in hopes you had a favor to ask which 
would require a sacrifice on my part, as it would afford 
me an opportunity to show you how I appreciate your 
unselfish friendship ; but tell me how you managed 
to get Olivia out of England while such formidable 
enemies as the king and two powerful dukes were en- 
deavoring to prevent your escape.” 

“You know that Agamemnon, with Achilles at his 
back and all his Grecian allies, could not reduce the 
walls of Troy by a fair fight, but by means of the 
wooden horse trick the city was captured. So I by 
strategy outgeneraled my enemies and triumphantly 
carried off my fair Helen. Instead of introducing a 
wooden horse into the castle where Olivia was confined, 
I introduced a live youth, who pulled wool over the 
eyes of his enemies, captured twenty thousand pounds 
of golden booty, mounted the fair prisoner on a blooded 
steed, and while the Duke of Welford was leading to 
the altar a woman whom he believed to be Lady 
Olivia, we were rapidly making tracks towards France. 
I was well aware of the fact that if we attempted to 
embark directly for America we would have but a slim 
chance to escape. 

‘When we arrived in Paris we had the good luck 
to make the acquaintance of M. Gaston, whose niece 
was preparing to embark for New York. That kind 
gentleman finding that we wished to sail for America, 
invited us to his house, introduced us to his niece, and 
promised to engage rooms for us on the first ship that 
would set out for New York. 

“Fortune, who had graciously smiled on us from 
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the start, continued to shower her favors down on our 
heads, consequently we were enabled to get aboard of 
a splendid ship on the tenth day after our arrival in 
Paris. Mlle. Gaston at once fell in love with Olivia. 

“The voyage was lengthy, but exquisitely delightful. 
The two young ladies at once became fast friends; their 
charming society beguiled the hours, which otherwise 
might have been dul] and tedious tome. Mlle. Gaston 
was an orphan, going to New York to take possession 
of asnug little estate left to her by the will of a de- 
ceased uncle. We arrived at New York safe, sound, 
and happy, and without delay hurried on to Rockland; 
and when I saw Olivia in the arms of her mother my 
happiness was so great as to break up the fountains 
of my heart and set me to weeping like a whipped 
school-boy. 

“ When I embarked for England I told Barnard that 
if I did not bring Olivia home I never would put my 
foot on American soil again. I have made my promise 
good, and am now ready to serve my country, as a true 
patriot should always do.” 

“Yes,” cried Oscar, as he grasped Garland’s hand, 
while tears of gratitude trembled in his eyes, “with 
such heroes as you to defend her cause our beloved 
country is safe. I suppose you left Olivia with her 
mother ?” 

“You may suppose anything you like, as it seems to 
be very clear you are not apt to stumble on the truth. 
How absurd it is of you to suppose that after Olivia 
had surrendered wealth, rank, relations, and a coronet, 
and bravely faced a thousand dangers in order to meet 
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the man she loved devotedly, she would stop without 
accomplishing her object.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Enroll my name as a member of your company, 
saddle your horse, put a bridle on Castor (who, by 
the by, looks as if he knew me), allow me to lead 
him, follow me, and in ten minutes you shall see the 
completest model of loveliness that the rays of yonder 
sun ever shone upon.” 

“What!” cried Oscar, as he seized Garland’s arm, 
“is she here?” 

“ Not exactly here, but there.” 

- “ Where?” 

“At that farm-house just beyond that tallest hill 
yonder, where she is on the tip-toe of anxiety to see 
you.” 

“Come, Barnard !” exclaimed Oscar, as he hurriedly 
threw his saddle on Pollux, “I summon you to witness 
the resurrection of my dead heart, for you were at its 
death and burial. You wept with me then, and you 
shall rejoice with me now.” 

If a charge of the enemy’s cavalry had been made 
on our camp our steeds could not have been saddled 
and mounted quicker than they were on that occasion. 
The farm-house towards which we were hastening was 
not over a mile from our encampment, and I am sure 
the speed which our horses made would have been 
considered respectable on a regular race-course, 

Now Iam going to drop the curtain for a moment, 
in order to hide a scene too affecting for my descriptive | 
faculties to manage. Olivia met Oscar at the gate, and 
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when, with a shriek of joy, she threw herself into his 
arms, I reached for my handkerchief, but it was lost. 
Consequently I wiped the joyful tears away from my 
cheeks with my sleeve, and despite my vigorous efforts 
the tears fell faster than I could dry them. 

I cannot convey to your mind an accurate idea of 
Olivia’s transcendent beauty. If Narcissus could have 
seen her picture in the brook instead of his own he 
never would have diéd of self-love, and if Echo could 
have boasted of half her charms she could have cap- 
tured her disdainful scorner. Had Clytie possessed 
Olivia’s beauty no heliotrope would have been made, 
because Apollo never would have abandoned her. 

Olivia’s passionate demonstrations of joy, as she threw 
her arms around Oscar’s neck and nestled her pretty 
face on his bosom, furnished indubitable evidence of 
the intensity of her affections. I remember seeing 
Eliza Logan play Juliet and Evadne on the Boston 
stage. I was delighted with her representation of love 
- scenes, for which she was famous, but that renowned 
actress never accomplished anything so sublime as 
Olivia did when she first met Oscar. 

I was amazed at the radical change in her personal 
appearance. She had grown much taller, and there 
was an air of queenly elegance in her movements that 
I had never seen equalled. There was a refinement in 
her manners, an exquisite polish about her comely 
features that did not exist before she went to Europe. 
The pretty blue eyes were unchanged, and no skilful 
artist could have caught the enchantment of their ex- 


pression. Her hair had increased in length, as well as 
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quantity, and when Oscar began to fondle the beautiful 
head that rested on his bosom the long golden curls 
broke loose from their confinement and fell in rippling 
waves about his shoulders. 

As I gazed with admiration at the lovely picture, I 
mentally retracted all the malignant slanders which I 
had ever uttered against the female sex, and earnestly 
scolded myself for being so mean as to doubt a woman’s 
integrity. How could I do otherwise when the love- 
liest woman in the world had sacrificed wealth, rank, 
and all for the sake of an obscure American youth, 
thereby furnishing incontestable proof of her constancy 
and devotion? 

“ Come, Oscar,” I at length ejaculated, “I think it is 
time for the scene to change; you are inclined to be 
selfish.” 

Then Olivia instantly hurried towards me. Seizing 
both of my hands, she gave me a look which seemed 
to say, “ You are entitled to a kiss too.” At any 
rate I dared to take one, which by no means offended 
her. 

“My dear good friend,” she cried, “ I knew I would - 
find you with my Oscar. Bless you! bless you! I shall 
never be able to make you understand how grateful I 
am to you for your generous friendship for my Oscar. 
If my constant prayers can avail anything you shall 
always be happy. Providence has blessed me with the 
best friends that ever a woman had, and I am sorry 
that I have nothing but thanks and gratitude to offer 
in return. You and Thomas have managed to bring ’ 
me so deeply in your debt that I am afraid I shall never 
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be able to liquidate it, but if I do not I will spend my 
life in an honest endeavor to accomplish it.” 

Then she threw her arms around Castor’s neck and 
began to fondle him, while the noble steed leaned his 
nose softly against her cheek. That he recognized her 
was plainly proven by his actions, for when she started 
towards the house she signalled him to follow, which he 
instantly did. 

“ This looks like old times,” said I to Oscar. 

“‘ Don’t talk to me, Barnard,” cried he; ‘‘I am too 
happy to converse on any subject. Somehow it all ap- 
pears like a sweet, delicious dream. Is it reality? Is 
my darling absolutely here?” 

Then, as if to satisfy himself, he again took her in 
his arms. I noticed that he would ever and anon close 
his eyes and run his fingers through the silken waves 
of her hair, as if he was endeavoring to assure himself 
that it was no dream. 

“Ts this my own dear Olivia?” 

“Yes, darling; I am yours, now and forever, and I 
have always been yours, and yours only.” 

“This is, indeed, more than I deserve. What have 
I done to please Providence that He should grant me 
such a blessing ?” 

I dare say you know what extravagant language is 
usually employed by young lovers, therefore I will not 
venture to annoy you with a repetition of it here. The 
fact is, no man can exactly understand these things un- 
less he learns them from experience. I have, as a mat- 
ter of course, seen all sorts of lovers,—cold, hot, and 
indifferent,—but I unhesitatingly say that during the 
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whole course of my long life I never met a couple who 
loved one another with more intense devotion than 
Oscar and Olivia. 

J am now about to drag a little side issue into this 
controversy, which will be short and sweet to me if not 
interesting to you. 

The farm-house at which we met Olivia was situated 
in the centre of a small park, inclosed by a high fence, 
through which ran a circular road, bending up in the 
middle so as to lead one to the front portico. As soon 
as the excitement occasioned by the happy meeting 
began to subside we all moved towards the house. 
A middle-aged lady met us at the door, to whom Olivia 
introduced us. We were cordially invited to enter. 

I had scarcely put my foot on the door-sill when I 
was shot through the heart, and of course mortally 
wounded, by a pair of as pretty black eyes as ever dis- 
charged an arrow at a man’s breast. I knew in a moment 
that Thad met my fate. If a whole battery of artil- 
lery had been pointed at me, ready charged with mis- 
siles of destruction, and the fuse about to be applied, I 
would have been less disturbed than I was by those 
two beautiful eyes. 

Without making two bites of a cherry, allow me to tell 
you that Mlle. Adrienne Gaston had accompanied 
Olivia from New York, and she was the possessor of 
the wonderful eyes. We were introduced, she bowed, 
gazed, and said nothing; I bowed, gazed, and followed 
suit. She could not speak English, and just at that 
moment I could not speak English or any other lan- 
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I had left my coat at camp, and my other garments 
were considerably soiled. Take me all in all, you 
could not have found a soldier in our regiment who 
was less prepared to be introduced to a lady than I. 
She kept her pretty black eyes gazing at me all the 
while, as if she were trying to pierce through my very 
soul. She finally, in a voice of the sweetest melody, 
uttered half a dozen words in French, all of which 
was Greek to me. Every drop of blood in my veins 
seemed to be trying to get into my cheeks. 

“ What does she say ?” cried I, addressing Olivia. 

“That you are a handsome-looking soldier, who will 
one day be a great hero.” 

Again my tormentor began to pour forth a concord 
of sweet sounds. 

“She says that she would like so very much to be 
able to converse with you in English.” 

“Tf she will love me in French, I will soon teach 
her English,” replied I. 

When Olivia interpreted my words, Mlle. Adri- 
enne’s beautiful eyes instantly dilated with surprise, 
while her cheeks crimsoned with a modest blush. Pla- 
cing her lips close to Olivia’s ear she whispered a few 
words, as if it were necessary for her to whisper, when 
not one of us, except Olivia, could understand a word 
of French. The reply was made in a whisper, which 
Olivia afterwards explained to me. 

At least a week had elapsed before I could induce 
Olivia to tell me what it was that Mlle. Adri- 
enne had whispered in her ear, and you may be sure 


I was at once transported with joy when it was im- 
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parted to me. Here is the exact English of what the 
beautiful, black-eyed charmer whispered into Olivia’s 
ear: 

“T loved him at first sight, but you must never 
reveal my secret.” 

Olivia promised to keep the secret, but at the end of a 
week a perfect understanding existed between Adrienne 
and me. I had learned a few French words, and she a 
few English sentences, by means of which we managed 
to make our ideas known to one another. But there 
was a language of the eye, more potent than either 
French or English, with which our very souls revealed 
their tenderest emotions to each other. 

Oh, what happy days were those! What exquisite 
joy! What delicious dreams! If heaven affords me 
such rapture when I go there, an eternity will be too 
short in which to thank God for His goodness. 

In less than one hour after our arrival at the farm- 
house we were all on horseback riding back to camp. 
Adrienne was a daring rider, who managed her spirited 
steed with a skill that convinced me she was not a 
novice in the equestrian school. She had purchased a 
thoroughbred young steed in New York, whose beau- 
tiful round body was covered with snow-white hair. 
She sat on his back like an empress, while she rode by 
my side, chattering away all the time in her own lan- 
guage, which I would have given worlds to have 
understood. 

Olivia, of course, was supremely happy. She sat 
proudly on Castor’s back. He seemed to understand. 
that he was carrying his beloved mistress, for he arched 
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his beautiful neck, and glided over the ground with an 
even pace as smooth as a boat on the calm bosom of a 
lake. 

When we arrived at camp we halted in front of 
Colonel Falkland’s tent, where Olivia was instantly 
enfolded in her father’s arms. In less than five min- 
utes the whole regiment crowded around headquarters, 
each one being eager to see the beautiful lady, of whose 
romantic history all had lately become acquainted. 

The enthusiasm among the soldiers was manifested 
by a succession of shouts that filled the air, while each 
one claimed the right to shake the hand of Oscar’s future 
bride. 

Colonel Falkland was about to order his men back 
to their quarters, when Olivia interposed her objections, 
requesting him to allow her to be formally introduced 
to each man. To gratify her the colonel ordered the 
men into line, and as they filed past the tent she cor- 
dially grasped each soldier’s hand. 

I noticed that every member of Oscar’s company 
took the liberty to kiss the pretty little hand, while not 
a few moistened it with joyful tears. The scene was 
very impressive, and so affecting as to bring tears to 
the eyes of the colonel. Olivia did not try to conceal 
her emotions, nor the tears of joy that fell like an April 
shower from her beautiful eyes. 

There being no immediate prospects of a battle, 
Colonel Falkland relaxed the rigid rules of discipline 
by which his men were usually governed. ‘The fact 
was, sanguine hopes were entertained by many that an 
amicable understanding would be reached between the 
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Colonies and England, by which a permanent peace 
would be established. Little, indeed, did we dream 
of the many long years of bloody war that lay before 
us. 

Day after day Adrienne and I rode over the hills 
and valleys, intoxicated with the copious draughts 
which new-budding love presented to our lips, while 
Oscar and Olivia were too deeply immersed in the 
violent whirlpool of passion to think of any one but 
each other. No one can conceive or appreciate the ex- 
quisite pleasure to be derived from a courtship between 
two young lovers who speak different languages. They 
are never troubled with feelings of embarrassment, nor 
do they ever let the conversation fag for the lack of a 
topic, because blunders pass unobserved, while a leaf, a 
stick, a stone, a bird, a tree,a shrub, or any conceivable 
object will furnish a subject of discourse. For instance, 
I would take Adrienne’s pretty little hand in mine, and 
as I would press it to my lips I would say “kiss.” At 
first she did not exactly know the meaning of the 
word, for I perceived from the gestures she made and 
the half-pronounced English that she understood “ kiss” 
to signify “hand.” But by dint of perseverance and un- 
flagging energy I finally succeeded in teaching her the 
meaning of the word, but not, however, until I had 
imprinted at least a dozen kisses on her hand. 

Just for the sake of impressing the meaning of the 
word on her mind, I ventured to kiss her saucy lips. 
This unwarranted audacity offended her, and I was 
seriously alarmed when I beheld the angry sparkle of 
her pretty black eyes. But when she became con- 
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vinced of the sincerity of my repentance, she pardoned 
me, not, however, without managing to make me under- 
stand that a repetition would not be tolerated. 

At the end of a fortnight after I made her acquaint- 
ance we had made such rapid progress as to enable us 
to carry on a conversation intelligently. It was amus- 
ing and delightful to be taught the French language 
by my beautiful enchantress, on whose young heart I 
had good reasons to believe I had made a most favor- 
able impression. 

One charming autumnal evening we were leisurely 
riding along the road about two miles from the farm- 
house where Olivia and Adrienne boarded. We had 
spent the day wandering over the romantic hills, con- 
stantly conversing about the tender passion. Olivia and 
Oscar were some distance behind, discoursing, no doubt, 
on the same subject. 

I at length ventured to ask Adrienne why she had 
become offended with me for kissing her. In broken 
English she gave me to understand that it was not 
the custom for French ladies to allow themselves to 
be kissed by gentlemen unless they were betrothed to 
them. 

“Then,” said I, taking hold of her hand, “ suppose 
you betroth yourself to me.” 

Instantly she struck her spirited steed a sharp cut 
with her riding-whip, and in a twinkle he dashed away, 
leaving me overwhelmed with confusion and disappoint- 
ment. My spirits fell from Paradise to Purgatory at 
once, and the high value that my pride had placed on 
my wit proved to be fictitious. My stock of self-esteem 
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underwent a considerable shrinkage, while my courage 
as a wooer was immediately forced into bankruptcy. 

I constituted Olivia as my assignee, with a request 
that she would wind up the concern at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I rendered a correct inventory of my 
assets, which consisted of one lot of self-conceit, badly 
damaged ; one lot of wit of inferior quality; one promise 
of repentance, not reliable; one resolve to take a back 
seat a little less elevated; one determination to try and 
learn a little bit of common sense; one honest heart 
badly wounded. 

Olivia undertook to perform the duties of her office 
with a strong hope of being able to put the defunct es- 
tablishment again on its feet, but she found that rather 
a difficult job. Adrienne peremptorily refused to see 
me the next day, which nettled my small stock of dam- 
aged pride, and induced me to make a dozen rash vows 
that I never would give her another chance to insult me, 
though I called to see her again the second day and was 
met by the same rebuke. 

Then my self-respect came to my rescue, and I am 
proud to be able to tell you that it had not been either 
destroyed or damaged. What had I done to justify a 
lady to insult me? Where was the crime in asking a 
lady to be my wife? She was not compelled to marry 
me merely because I wished it. She might at least give 
me a respectful answer. Such were the thoughts that 
mustered their forces in my breast. 

Like Achilles, when Agamemnon forced the lovely 
Briseis from his arms, did I retire sullenly to my tent: 
to brood over my wrongs and plot schemes of revenge. 
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I silently prayed for the renewal of hostilities between 
the two armies, in order that I might sacrifice my worth- 
less life in the fore-front of battle. 

I made no further effort to obtain an interview with 
Adrienne, indignantly refusing to go where she could 
have another chance to insult me. Thomas Garland 
took my place as her daily escort, while she was particu- 
larly affectionate in the manner of her conduct towards 
him. A little black demon took it upon himself’ to 
follow me wherever I went, continually pouring into my 
willing ears all sorts of absurd stories about the treachery 
of young Garland. The green-eyed monster established 
his headquarters in my breast, and thoughts of destruc- 
tion expelled all others from my mind. Misery became 
my constant companion. I grew morose and sought 
solitude, but my little demon was always with me, 
despite my vigorous efforts to cut his acquaintance. 
Olivia tried to comfort me, but I refused to receive 
consolation, having made up my mind to be miserable. 

At last Adrienne began to exhibit evidences of un- 
easiness, and finally ceased to appear on horseback with 
Garland. On more than one occasion she endeavored 
to place herself in my path, so that I would be forced 
to speak to her or be guilty of ungallant conduct, but 
I very adroitly managed to thwart her intentions. I 
was afraid she would send another dagger into my 
wounded heart. 

Oscar and Olivia were deeply distressed by my con- 
duct, exerting themselves incessantly trying to effect a 
reconciliation, which they might have done but for the 
influence my demon exercised over me. 
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This untoward condition of affairs continued for seyv- 
eral weeks, and I hesitate not to say that it would be 
impossible to crowd more heart-crushing anguish into 
so short a period as that endured by me. The simplest 
blockhead that ever trod the earth could have managed 
a lovers’ quarrel better than I did on that occasion. An 
ounce of common sense (had I been so fortunate as to 
possess it) would have been sufficient to teach me that 
I was making a mountain out of a mole-hill. I had 
manufactured a hell of my own, and despite the efforts 
of my friends I persisted in my foolish efforts to keep 
myself in it. 

But who can love as I did and then be wise? Did 
Romeo act wise in his love-affair with Juliet? Did 
Pyramus show good sense in committing suicide when 
his Thisbe was hard by dying with love for him? Did 
Hamlet act the fool by driving the gentle Ophelia into 
madness by feigning insanity himself? Did the beau- 
tiful Scottish queen manifest good judgment by wed- 
ding the man who murdered her husband? Did Dido 
distinguish herself as the possessor of good wit by roast- 
ing herself in a fire because Amneas did not love her? 
The truth is, love and prudence are deadly foes, and 
when one gets possession of the heart he instantly ex- 
pels the other. 

I, up to the time I first met Adrienne, was by my 
acquaintances regarded as a man of sound judgment, 
possessed of a fair stock of prudence and common 
sense, all of which (if I had ever owned) had deserted 
me. The first evidence of returning reason that man- 
ifested itself was the result of Olivia’s assiduity. I 
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had, as I have already told you, been in the habit of 
seeking solitude ever since my defeat. I had managed 
to get possession of the Iliad, and like a conceited sim- 
pleton tried to imitate the brave son of Thetis by sul- 
lenly brooding over my wrongs. 

One day while I was seated on the brink of the little 
brooklet, two or three hundred yards from camp, pon- 
dering gloomily over my misfortunes, I was startled 
by the sound of the footsteps of Olivia, who came trip- 
ping lightly over the ground. 

“JT have been hunting you for an hour,” she in- 
stantly began; “I have something of importance to 
say to you. I am in great trouble, and I must tell 
you that you are responsible for it.” 

6c hs 2 

“Yes, you.” 

“ What have I done?” 

‘IT will not be so rude as to say you have acted the 
fool, but will ask you if you think you have been acting 
wisely ?” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“ Adrienne is going to leave us, and you are the cause 
of it.” 

“T the cause ?”’ 

“Yes; you have won her young heart, then cast it 
away as a worthless thing.” 

“ T won her heart ?” 

“Certainly ; she loves you devotedly.” 

“Why did she insult me, then ?” 

“You frightened her by your abrupt manner of 


wooing, and I must confess such rudeness would have 
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frightened me. You seem to forget that she is a mere 
child,—not yet seventeen,—artless, modest, gentle, and 
confiding. She fell in love with you at first sight, and 
would have been easily wooed and won had you not 
gone about the business like a polar bear. The poor 
child is making herself ill by fretting about you. She 
converses about you all day, and dreams about you at 
night, weeping constantly. Last night, while sound 
asleep, she threw her arms around my neck, and in 
piteous terms implored your forgiveness, talking to me 
while she no doubt imagined that she was addressing 
you. She has resolved to return to New York, and 
no one can prevent it but you.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Sitting alone on the brink of the brooklet just 
behind yon little cliff.” 

“Go to her at once so she will not be frightened 
when I come, and as soon as I get there leave us 
alone.” 

Olivia at once returned to the spot where she had 
left Adrienne. I did not allow many seconds to elapse 
before I followed her. , 

I sauntered carelessly along the path, not looking 
towards Adrienne, as if I intended to pass without 
speaking to her. My object was to allow Olivia time 
to disappear, which she very quickly did by walking 
round the cliff. 

As soon as she got out of sight I walked up to 
Adrienne, who abruptly rose up and stood before me. 
She was trembling violently and her cheeks were very: 
pale, and as she could not get away without climbing 
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over a ledge of rocks that rose behind her, I had it in 
my power to detain her as long as I pleased. 

I had made up my mind to continue to play the réle 
of Achilles by appearing haughty and unyielding, but 
when those pretty black eyes, all moist with tears, sent 
an appealing glance up at me, my pride wilted at once. 
T lost control of myself, dashed prudence to the wind, 
forgot Achilles, kicked my little demon into the brook, 
threw my arms round the beautiful Adrienne, pressed 
her cheek against my loud-throbbing heart, kissed her 
sweet lips a dozen times, and never released her from 
my firm embrace until she promised to be mine forever. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE very next day after Adrienne made me su- 
premely happy by consenting to marry me, Colonel 
Falkland received orders to move his regiment to the 
vicinity of New York, where the men were to go into 
winter-quarters. This change of location was hailed 
with a unanimous feeling of satisfaction by the men, 
while it filled my heart with greater delight than any 
of the soldiers except Oscar, because it would place 
us so near home that we could visit our sweethearts 
occasionally. 

Adrienne agreed to spend the winter with Olivia at 
Rockland, which arrangement of course had to be ap- 
proved by my darling’s guardian, who resided in New 
York, which approval we had no doubt of being able 
to secure. 

Colonel Falkland gave his consent for Oscar and I 
to set out at once for Rockland to escort the ladies 
home, with the understanding that we were to rejoin 
the regiment at the end of thirty days. I was in rap- 
tures over this arrangement, as it would enable me to 
make the journey in the company of my beautiful 
betrothed. 

The object of this story is not to give you a history 
of my own checkered career, but to speak of the life | 


and character of Oscar Falkland and Olivia West- 
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moreland, but I dare say you will not quarrel with me 
for throwing in this interesting side-show. I am by no 
means disposed to exhaust your patience with a further 
description of my own courtship and marriage. That 
is a subject that I will dispose of in a few words. 

Adrienne and I were married at the close of the war, 
and it is but the truth to say that we enjoyed fifty-five 
years of wedded bliss, undisturbed by a single wave of 
discord. My beloved Adrienne was buried over yon- 
der, close to the little brick church, and I will be glad 
when it shall please my Heavenly Father to let me go 
to rest by her side. 


‘‘ Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home, 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 


Those beautiful lines were memorized by me soon 
after Lord Byron composed them, for they impressed 
me as being exactly applicable to my delightful home, 
because Adrienne’s beautiful black eyes always grew 
brighter when I returned, no matter how short the 
period of my absence had been. 

Oh, those halcyon days, those golden hours! what 
language can describe their delicious enchantment? I 
often stray off in the realms of philosophy, and many 
a time have I sat alone on the steps of the little brick 
church for a whole day, conversing mentally with the 
souls of the loved ones whose beautiful forms used to 
be my daily companions. I wonder if they will in 


heaven appear before me on my arrival there as they 
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were on earth? It seems to me that Olivia and Adri- 
enne will look just like they did when they came to 
our camp near Boston. If they do, no angels will sur- 
pass them in point of celestial charms. 

Tut! tut! just look at these tears streaming from 
these old eyes! Well, they are not tears of sorrow by 
any means, they are holy tributes of affection from my 
heart to the memory of Olivia and Adrienne. 

If you will be so good as to pardon me I will re- 
sume my story, with a promise to stick closer to it from 
now until it is ended, for you must be worried by my 
constant ramblings from the main road. 
~ On our arrival at Rockland we found Mrs. Falkland 
transported with delight by this happy reunion between 
Oscar and Olivia, while the extravagant demonstrations 
of joy indulged in by Milly and Clara clearly proved 
the sincerity of their devotion to their young master 
and mistress. 

The remaining days of our furlough were spent in 
one continuous round of exquisite pleasure. All the 
old familiar scenes on the romantic mountain were vis- 
ited by Oscar and Olivia, who wandered about side by 
side, their arms locked together, discussing the sweet 
prospects of future bliss, every now and then adverting 
to the day that was to unite them in the rosy bonds of 
matrimony. If ever there were two souls with but a 
single thought, or two pure hearts that beat as one, it 
was the souls and hearts of those two children. 

“The good old golden days have come again,” cried 
Oscar, the next morning after our arrival at Rockland, 
as he took Olivia in his arms. 
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“ Yes, darling,” she replied, sweetly ; “but how soon, 
oh, how soon are they to end! How can I live when 
my Oscar is absent? How can I be happy when I 
know my darling’s body is exposed to the death-dealing 
implements of horrid war ?” 

“Do not let your mind dwell on the danger, my 
love, but think of the laurels I mean to win with 
which to deck the brow of my angel.” 

“Oh, Oscar, don’t you know that if you were to be 
killed I would die too! In fact, I wish to die and be 
buried with you.” 

“Bless you, bless you, my own dear Olivia! My 
only wish is that I may be able to serve my country in 
such a manner as to make me worthy of your love. 
But come, darling, Castor and Pollux are saddled and 
impatient to take us to the mountain-top. Let us make 
hay while the sun shines. ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’ Fortune smiles, Cupid laughs, Provi- 
dence is kind, the sun shines bright, the birds sing 
sweetly, and all nature rejoices at our happiness, then 
why should we grieve over troubles that may never 
come ?” 

She stamped a kiss on his brow, sprang lightly into 
the saddle, and went galloping rapidly up the side of 
the mountain. 

I noticed that they preferred to be left alone, which 
by no means displeased me since I had reached such an 
amicable understanding with Adrienne. In her sweet 
society you may be sure time never hung heavy on my 
hands. 

At length the utmost limit of our leave of absence 
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approached, the moment of departure was at hand, a 
copious flood of tears were shed by Olivia and Adri- 
enne, a thousand protestations of unending constancy 
were exchanged, passionate kisses and fond embraces 
closed the parting interview, and I and Oscar galloped 
away, leaving the weeping girls waving adieu with their 
handkerchiefs. Our haversacks and _ saddle-wallets 
were crammed with delicacies enough to last us until 
Christmas, at which time Olivia declared that she in- 
tended to pay us a visit at camp. 

Scarcely a week had elapsed after our arrival at head- 
quarters when Clinky made his appearance with a cart 
loaded with well-cooked provisions which the dear girls 
had prepared for us with their own hands. Each one 
of us received a long letter from our sweethearts, filled 
with a thousand tender expressions of undying love. 
Olivia surprised Oscar with a Christmas present, con- 
sisting of a brand-new uniform composed of costly 
material, and a beautiful sword, with silver hilt and 
golden scabbard. 

The winter of 1775 and the spring of 1776 passed by 
without producing an incident worthy of notice, so far 
as military operations were concerned. ‘The girls, how- 
ever, made good their promise by making their appear- 
ance at our camp on Christmas-eve, and took up their 
quarters at a little country inn near where we were 
stationed. 

The soldiers testified their affection for Olivia by 
raising a loud shout and tossing their hats in the air 
whenever she rode through our encampment. Castor 
seemed to carry himself as if he was proud of the an- 
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gelic creature whose presence gave the soldiers so much 
pleasure. 

During the winter of 1775 and spring of 1776 our 
regiment remained idle, while Oscar and I were per- 
mitted to spend the major part of our time at Rock- 
land ; but when the summer campaign opened we were 
ordered across East River, and placed on outpost duty 
between the two armies. To our deep regret the regi- 
ment was again dismounted, and the horses put in the 
interior, under charge of the men whose condition pre- 
vented them from performing active service in the field. 

On the 26th of August, 1776, our company became 
detached from the main army, which was occasioned by 
the miscarriage of orders sent to us by our commanding 
general. This unfortunate circumstance had the effect 
of involving the company into an engagement, where we 
had to contend with a whole regiment of British infantry. 
Being completely cut off from friendly support, with a 
regiment of the enemy between us and the American 
“army, you may readily suppose the exigencies required 
skill, courage, and coolness, as well as good judgment, 
all of which I am proud to be able to say were pos- 
sessed by our brave young captain. No sooner did he 
discover the situation than he formed a plan by which 
he hoped to extricate his men from their perilous po- 
sition. 

Ninety officers out of a hundred would have surren- 
dered under the circumstances in which Oscar found 
himself. The night was rapidly approaching ; so were 
our enemies. The British commander no doubt ex- 
pected to capture us without the fire of a gun, because 
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our situation was such as to justify the belief that we 
would surrender when summoned. 

To understand the situation accurately, it is necessary 
to tell you that the main British army was in our rear 
and one regiment in our front. Our company at that 
time numbered fifty-three men, rank and file. For- 
tunately for us night was near at hand, and the British 
colonel was so sure of his prey that he let the golden 
opportunity slip by without striking at the right time. 
He had, however, despatched a courier back to the main 
British lines with a request for a strong detachment to 
be forwarded so as to have us completely hemmed. 

We had, luckily, captured a British lieutenant, who 
was elegantly clad in a new uniform, which Oscar com- 
pelled him to exchange with him. Thus accoutered in 
the uniform of a British lieutenant, Oscar boldly ad- 
vanced towards the enemy’s lines, at the same time 
leaving positive orders for his company not to move or 
fire a gun until he returned. The intense darkness of 
the night enabled him to take up a position between two 
of the British sentinels without being observed, where 
he remained but a few minutes before he set about the 
execution of his bold design. 

As he approached the nearest sentinel he was hailed, 
and upon announcing himself as a friend to the king 
he was ordered and required to give the countersign, 
which, of course, he was unable to do. The fact was 
that his main object in taking the dangerous risk was to 
possess himself cf the countersign. 

When the sentinel said, “ Advance, friend, and give 
the countersign,” Oscar boldly replied,— 
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“T am Lieutenant Hanerdon, of the Twenty-third, 
and I am ashamed to acknowledge that I have forgotten 
the word.” Hanerdon was the name of the lieutenant 
whose uniform then covered the body of our gallant 
captain. 

“Under ordinary circumstances,” continued Oscar, 
“T would not dare to ask you to remind me of the word 
which my treacherous memory has caused me to forget, 
but as I have orders here from the general that are of 
the utmost importance, which a failure to deliver with- 
out a moment’s delay will endanger the lives of your 
entire regiment, I regret to say that a brigade of Amer- 
icans have succeeded in securing a strong position be- 
tween your regiment and our army, and unless your 
colonel receives these orders within thirty minutes it 
will be too late. If you refuse to give me the word 
and allow me to pass, I shall be forced to call for the 
officer of the guard, which would, of course, inform our 
enemies of our exact location.” 

The cowardly sentinel being frightened out of his 
wits imparted the word to Oscar without a moment’s 
hesitation, at the same time allowing him to pass into 
the British lines. 

Captain Falkland, being thus armed with the pass- 
word, made a short circuit and passed out of the enemy’s 
lines at another point, and soon rejoined his command. 
Strictly enjoining his men to observe profound silence, 
he put them in double file and marched boldly forward 
in a direction that would bring him against the left flank 
of the British regiment. 

As soon as we approached the enemy’s lines the usual 
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cry of “ Who comes there?” was uttered by the sen- 
tinel. 

“ Lieutenant Hanerdon, a friend to the king,” replied 
Oscar, promptly. 

“ Advance and give the countersign,” cried the sen- 
tinel, which was given, and we all passed into the lines 
of our enemies. 

I am not ashamed to confess that I was so badly 
frightened that if I had been asked my name I doubt 
whether I could have given it. We marched close to 
the left flank of the regiment, and were frequently 
hailed by officers of the British army; but Oscar 
seemed to have anticipated this, for he was always 
ready with a prompt answer to all inquiries. 

“What command is that?” cried an inquisitive of- 
ficer, as we filed past his post. 

“Company G, Twenty-third Infantry, commanded 
by Lieutenant Hanerdon,” was Captain Falkland’s 
bold answer. 

“Where are you going?” came like a knell of death 
on my ear. But Oscar promptly replied,— 

“Going to advance our picket-lines to the brow of 
the hill and strengthen the same. Could you give a 
half-starved comrade a biscuit or two ?” 

“Certainly,” exclaimed the officer, as he ordered one 
of his men to fill Oscar’s haversack with provisions. 
Meantime, the company was marching steadily for- 
ward, being careful to keep out of the reach of the dim 
light of the enemy’s camp-fires. 

“Good-night, boys,” exclaimed Oscar, cheerfully. 
“Sharp work to do to-morrow; I must have at least 
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three rebel scalps dangling from my belt during the 
impending engagement.” 

Then we moved rapidly towards our own lines, hay- 
ing managed to extricate ourselves from our perilous 
situation by a piece of strategy which for impudence 
and boldness was not surpassed or equalled by any- 
thing during the continuance of the war. 

We had not gone more than a hundred yards from 
the regiment around whose flank we had just marched 
when Oscar, in a suppressed tone, issued orders for his 
men to be deployed as skirmishers. 

““We must leave our compliments with this block- 
headed colonel,” cried Oscar; “it would be positive 
evidence of ill-breeding to march away without giving 
him a gentle reminder.” 

The company was broken into groups of threes, and 
when everything was ready the command to fire was 
given, and I dare say it would be no exaggeration to 
say that no soldiers.were ever more completely taken 
by surprise than that regiment. Every man of them, 
officers and all, fled in confusion without firing a gun, 
leaving many a poor fellow bleeding on the ground. 

I was present a few days after this occurrence when 
General Washington and staff rode up to our regiment 
and inquired for Captain Falkland. When Oscar ap- 
proached the commander-in-chief, saluting him and 
blushing like a maiden of sixteen, the general grasped 
the modest youth by the hand, at the same time com- 
plimenting him in the most flattering terms, but ex- 
pressing great surprise at the extreme youthfulness of 


the daring young officer. 
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‘“¢ Tt affords me pleasure,” exclaimed the general, “ to 
shake the hand of an officer whose gallant conduct has 
been such as to deserve the thanks of his countrymen. 
It shall be my business to see that your name is placed 
on the roll among those whose courage and capacity are 
most deserving of promotion.” 

At the battle of Brooklyn, which was fought on the 
27th day of August, 1776, Oscar won a fresh wreath 
of green laurels, though our army was in the main de- 
feated. Early in the morning Colonel Falkland and 
his lieutenant-colonel were both dangerously wounded, 
and the major being absent on sick-leave the command 
of the regiment devolved on Oscar as the senior cap- 
tain, and right well did he acquit himself in his new 
and responsible position. 

I think the regiment did some of the prettiest fight- 
ing on that occasion that I ever witnessed, and if I am 
entitled to wear any laurels at all, I won them on that 
day while in command of Oscar’s cpmpany. Being the 
first lieutenant, I was ordered to lead the company to 
the crest of a hill in front, where a strong line of the 
enemy’s skirmishers was posted. We moved forward. 
steadily under a galling fire, and succeeded in driving 
the line back with considerable loss to the enemy. 
Then Oscar led the remainder of the regiment to the 
front, and soon the engagement became bloody and 
desperate. 

We maintained our position until ordered to retreat, 
which was the result of an unfortunate panic that spread 
among a regiment of militia stationed on our left. We, . 
however, fell back slowly and in splendid order, stub- 
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bornly disputing every inch of ground with a whole 
brigade of British regulars. 

The day was lost, and its result had a damaging 
effect on the morale of our troops, many of whom fled 
to their homes, spreading all sorts of extravagant 
rumors through the country as they went. 

The next regular battle in which our regiment par- 
ticipated was at White Plains, October 25, 1776. On 
that occasion the regiment was commanded by the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, which was quite unfortunate, as his 
ignorance of military affairs prevented him from se- 
curing the confidence of the men, though his courage was 
undisputed. Having been remounted, it devolved on 
us to reconnoitre the enemy’s position and to keep a 
close watch on his movements. 

By the stupidity of the lieutenant-colonel the regi- 
ment came very nearly being captured, which would 
certainly have occurred but for the promptness with 
which Oscar acted. He threw his company forward 
to skirmish with the enemy while the rest of the men 
effected their escape, then quietly withdrew under a 
heavy fire from the pursuing enemy. 

The deepest feelings of gloom pervaded the minds of 
the men after the battle was fought and lost, many of 
them believing the American cause hopeless. The Tory 
element increased on all sides, and nothing but the 
powerful influence of our beloved Washington pre- 
vented the army from melting away like snow before 
the warm rays of the sun. Consternation and despair 
seized upon the minds of the people, thousands hurried 
to take the oath of allegiance to the British crown, 
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while Congress was discussing the propriety of establish- 
ing the headquarters of the government at Baltimore. 

On the first day of November, 1776, our regiment 
was again dismounted and ordered into Fort Wash- 
ington, a strong work, which the commander-in-chief 
resolved to defend to the last extremity. The moment 
I entered the fort an indescribable feeling of apprehen- 
sion took possession of my mind. The same old su- 
perstitious forebodings of approaching evil that had so 
often disturbed my breast came before me then with 
redoubled force. I knew that if we should fail to 
make a successful defence of the post we would become 
prisoners of war, a fate I dreaded more than death. 
Oscar and I sought and obtained a five days’ furlough 
in order to visit Rockland once more before entering 
what my invisible witness told me would prove a dead- 
fall to many a brave soldier. 

On our arrival at Rockland I was deeply grieved to 
find that the minds of Olivia and Adrienne were over- 
whelmed with the same feelings of alarm that had be- 
gun to pervade throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Olivia clung to Oscar, constantly discussing 
the dangers to which she knew he was about to be ex- 
posed, moistening his bosom with bitter tears. 

When the hour of separation arrived, Oscar drew 
her fondly to his heart and endeavored to dispel the 
dark, gloomy cloud of sorrow that lowered over her 
mind. Smiling through her tears, she said,— 

“If God will hear my prayers He will protect you 
from the enemy’s bullets, for I mean to constantly be- 
siege His throne in your behalf.” 
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“Yes, darling,” replied Oscar, “and if He and you 
are willing, we shall be married on Christmas-day. 
What do you say to it ?” 

Nestling her pretty face close up under his chin, 
while her beautiful cheeks grew crimson with a modest 
blush, she, in a whisper, replied,— 

“T have no will, no mind, nor heart of my own; 
they all belong to my Oscar ; use them as you please.” 

“ Heaven bless my precious, my beautiful angel !” 
exclaimed Oscar, as he pressed a kiss on her lips. 
‘“‘ Christmas shall be the day, the happy day, that is to 
crown the pyramid of my happiness by making you 
my wife. Shall it be so, my love?” 

“T reckon so, if you wish it,” was the reply made, 
while the blushing face was hid under his chin, 

Alas! how little did we dream of the dreadful tragedy 
that was to be enacted at Rockland instead of a marriage 
ceremony. How kind is Providence to keep concealed 
from us the misfortunes which Fate has in store for us, 
while we are permitted to enjoy the enchanting pleasures 
of the hour, which we, of course, could not do if we 
could behold the approaching doom. 

When we left Rockland on that occasion to rejoin 
our command at Fort Washington it was by far the 
saddest parting that had ever occurred between Oscar 
and Olivia. She clung about his neck, weeping bit- 
terly, and uttering a thousand passionate words of 
tenderness and love. And at length Oscar signalled 
his mother to take Olivia into the house, then he 
mounted Pollux and dashed away; she uttered a shriek 


of despair that rang in my ears with a prophetic sound. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Soon after Oscar and I rejoined our regiment at Fort 
Washington, between five and six thousand British 
troops appeared in our front, which convinced me that 
bloody work was going to be done. The American 
force left to defend the fort did not exceed twelve hun- 
dred men all told, while it was clear that we would 
have to contend against an army of at least six times 
that number. 

Early on the morning of the 17th, General Knyp- 
hausen and Lord Percy moved to the attack at the 
head of two brigades of light infantry, when our 
regiment, assisted by a battalion of old veterans, met 
them about four hundred yards from the fort, where we 
held them in check until reinforced by another small 
regiment. 

The contest was short, desperate, and bloody, though 
victory perched on the banner of the enemy, who with 
overwhelming numbers was able to pour into our ranks 
a murderous fire from the front as well as from both 
flanks. The ground was strewn with dead and wounded, 
the earth trembled from the roar of artillery, which 
hurled messengers of death into our ranks as thick as 
falling hail. Dark-blue waves of smoke hung like a 
pall over the bloody field, shrieks of dying men min- 


gled with the cry of the officers as they issued their 
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commands, while the constant rattle of musketry and 
the groans of the wounded converted the scene into a 
hell on earth. 

Oscar, all bespattered with blood and dust, his pale, 
boyish face blackened with smoke and perspiration, his 
sabre waving in circles above his head, rushed like an 
angry demon towards his enemies. Half of his brave 
boys lay bleeding on the ground, while the survivors 
rallied round their heroic leader, determined to conquer 
or share his fate, whatever it might be. I state nothing 
but the unvarnished truth when I tell you that he, 
with twenty-two boys, cut a gap through Knyphausen’s 
lines, and would have caused a precipitate retreat of 
that brigade but for the timely assistance rendered by 
a fresh corps under the immediate eye of Sir William 
Howe. At length we found ourselves completely sur- 
rounded, without a glimmering hope of escape. 

On right, on left, in rear, and in front nothing was to 
be seen but British veterans rushing towards us. “Sur- 
render, surrender!’ cried a brave officer, addressing 
Oscar, as a bullet from my pistol unhorsed him. Again 
and again we were commanded to surrender, but our 
captain heeded not the order. 

Our little band was rapidly melting away, Oscar was 
bleeding from several slight wounds, death seemed to 
be certain, when another gallant officer came dashing 
forward, waving a white handkerchief instead of a 
sword. I at once recognized Clarence Westmoreland. 

“Captain Falkland,” he cried, “for mercy’s sake 
don’t compel us to commit murder. It is folly to resist 
any longer; it is suicidal, cruel, and rash in the ex- 
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treme. You have won everlasting glory by your un- 
paralleled gallantry. I am your personal friend, would 
die to serve you, because you have been kind to me. 
You love my darling cousin Olivia; she is now menaced 
with a danger you know not of, and her fate will be 
terrible if you throw your life away. Let me implore 
you to become my prisoner, so I may have an oppor- 
tunity to show my appreciation of your generosity to 
me. I am on General Howe’s staff, a position that will 
enable me to insure you that treatment that such a 
brave soldier deserves.” 

Oscar took hold of the bloody blade of his own 
sabre and extended the hilt towards the brave British 
captain. 

“No!” exclaimed Westmoreland, with a wave of his 
hand; “I know of no one more worthy to carry that 
sword than its gallant owner. But come with me, 
quick, where I can have your wounds dressed ; you are 
dangerously hurt, I fear.” 

“No, not at all, only two or three insignificant 
scratches,” replied Oscar, as he started towards the 
field-hospital, partially leaning on the arm of his gen- 
erous enemy. 

He had, however, not walked twenty paces before he 
fainted from the effects of a heavy loss of blood that 
still flowed freely from his wounds. A bullet had sev- 
ered an artery in his left wrist. 

Clarence Westmoreland lifted the fainting form of 
the youth in his arms and hurried towards a temporary 
hospital hard by. ‘The hemorrhage was immediately’ 
stopped by the British surgeon, who hurriedly bound 
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up the slight wounds, and carelessly observed that they 
would be well in a week. 

In less than an hour after the surgeon finished the 
job of dressing the wounds Oscar was able to walk 
without assistance, when he was conducted to the head- 
quarters of General Howe, which were close by. Col- 
onel Falkland was killed, and at least half of his men 
shared the same fate. The rest were made prisoners. 
The fort after making a gallant resistance was at last 
taken by storm, and its brave defenders made prisoners 
of war. Thus was wiped away the last obstacle that 
held the British army out of New Jersey. 

Early the next morning after the fall ‘of Fort 
Washington Clarence Westmoreland visited Oscar, 
who, with those of our men that had been made pris- 
oners, occupied an old frame house, which was con- 
verted into a temporary prison for our accommoda- 
tion. 

‘You spoke of a danger that menaced Olivia yester- 
_ day,” cried Oscar, as he grasped the captain’s hand ; 
“pray tell me what you mean ?” 

“YT meant what I said,” rejoined Westmoreland. 
“An awful fate is in store for my gentle cousin unless 
you can save her.” 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake tell me quick what you mean ?” 

“That double-damned villain has murdered my poor 
sister, and now seeks to destroy my cousin.” 

“Who do you mean ?” 

“Who should I mean but that diabolical fiend, 
Nordane.” 

“Is the Duchess of Welford dead ?” 
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“Yes, dead, and that too by the cowardly wretch 
who now would ruin the Lady Olivia.” 

“Don’t speak in riddles, Westmoreland ; I beg you 
to tell me wherein my darling is in danger.” 

“‘Nordane is here armed with authority to seize the 
Lady Olivia wherever to be found. He has the king’s 
mandate ordering all men and officers of the British 
army to assist in capturing her. Besides the authority 
of the king he has a power of attorney from the Duke 
of Moreland to act as the Lady Olivia’s guardian or 
custodian until she is returned to England. Nordane 
is now organizing an expedition to march up the bank 
of North River for the purpose of seizing the Lady 
Olivia at Rockland, which he will succeed in doing 
unless prevented by you. It were a thousand times 
better to kill her than to let her fall into that man’s 
power.” 

“ How can I do anything for her while I am held 
here as a prisoner ?” 

“‘ Leave that to me. I have come to get a muster- 
roll of your company, and as soon as that is done I am 
going to endeavor to procure your parole.” | 

“ But it would be dishonorable to accept a favor for 
myself which is not extended to those brave boys who 
surrendered with me.” 

“They shall go when you go, else I will make the 
general’s ears ache with my constant importunities. I 
hope you do not for a moment think I have forgotten 
your generous conduct towards me when I was your 
prisoner. While I deplore the chances of war that have 
deprived you of your liberty, I am gratified at the 
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opportunity it has afforded me of showing how much 
I appreciate the favors extended to me when I was in 
your power. I think I may with some degree of cer- 
tainty expect to be able to have you and your brave 
companions all paroled in the morning. Sir William 
Howe knows you as well from my report as if he had 
been personally acquainted with you, and besides that 
he was favorably impressed with your gallant conduct 
under the trying circumstances by which you were sur- 
rounded. He is a brave, noble, generous-hearted sol- 
dier, who admires true heroism, no matter whether 
possessed by a friend or foe. You shall hear from me 
early in the morning, at which time I hope to be able 
to parole you and your companions.” 

“Tell me,” said Oscar, as he grasped Westmore- 
land’s hand, “ how did that execrable wretch manage 
to murder the Duchess of Welford without subject- 
ing himself to the punishment meted out to cowardly 
assassins ?” 

“Ah! there is the tug of war. My poor sister was 
found dead in her bed-chamber one morning while 
Nordane was away from home. She had been mur- 
dered by poison, evidently administered by a hired 
assassin. But if you will excuse me I will leave you 
now, as I do not like to talk about that horrible affair. 
Of one thing, however, I beg to assure you: I have a 
dreadful account to settle with my darling sister’s mur- 
derer, and ere long it shall be balanced. He is evi- 
dently bent on marrying the Lady Olivia, and if he 
succeeds in capturing her the king and her father will 
force her into compliance with their wishes. And, by 
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the by, that reminds me of one thing that had escaped 
my memory. Tell your friend Garland never to let 
himself be recognized as the page who planned the 
Lady Olivia’s escape, for he would be shot without cere- 
mony if he ever falls into the hands of Nordane or any 
of his friends. 

“Tf you intend to marry my cousin Olivia, allow me 
to advise you to do so without delay. If she were your 
wife I am led to believe they would abandon any at- 
tempt to force her back to England, but they will move 
heaven and earth to capture her, you may depend on 
it. The affair has been the subject of a long corre- 
spondence between Sir William Howe and General 
Washington. A formal demand (or perhaps it would 
be more proper to say a request) has been made that 
the Lady Olivia should be delivered up to the custody 
of her father’s authorized agent. General Washington 
replied that ‘The Lady Olivia was mistress of her own 
conduct, who was at liberty to consult her own wishes 
as to whether she would return to her father or remain 
where she was. If,’ continued the letter, ‘the young 
lady will signify a wish to be escorted through our 
lines, it will gratify me to have her request complied 
with. Any communication that the Duke of Welford 
may think proper to forward to the Lady Olivia shall 
be promptly delivered if he chooses to send them to my 
headquarters, and her answer shall likewise be conveyed 
to him without delay.’ 

“This closed the correspondence, as Nordane did not 
want my pretty cousin to know that he was endeavor- 
ing to capture her. But good-morning, Falkland ; 
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make yourself as comfortable as you can until morn- 
ing, and then I hope to have good news for you.” 

“Now, Barnard,” exclaimed Oscar, “what do you 
think of this new phase of the case?” 

“Don’t mention it,” said I, sadly ; “ we are ruined, 
beaten, and absolutely undone.” 

“ How undone?” 

“What is to be the fate of Olivia and Adrienne ?” 

“As soon as we get our paroles we will take the girls 
to Philadelphia and marry them, of course.” 

“Yes; but will they consent to the arrangement ?” 

“Olivia, Heaven bless her! will be governed by 
my wishes, and if I mistake not she will be able to 
influence Adrienne.” 

Early next morning Captain Westmoreland came 
hurriedly into our prison, while it did not require the 
wit of a Solon to enable me to see that something had 
gone wrong. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Oscar, who, as well as I; 
had noticed the serious expression on the young officer’s 
countenance. 

“T fear all is lost,” replied Westmoreland, excitedly. 
“T have this moment been informed that Nordane set 
out last night at the head of a regiment of dragoons 
with a design to capture the Lady Olivia. If he 
marched all night it will be too late to warn my cousin 
of her great peril, but if he halted, which I am in- 
clined to doubt, you might possibly beat him to Rock- 
land, and assist her in effecting an escape. I have 
succeeded in securing Sir William’s consent to parole 


you and the men composing your company ; but you 
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would better not wait for your men, but go at once. 
Here is a parole for you and Barnard ; sign them, quick, 
and go instantly. Your horse, Pollux, is ready saddled 
at the door ; so is yours, Barnard. Sir William gener- 
ously allowed me to return your horses which we cap- 
tured yesterday. Ask no questions, but be off, and 
don’t let anything delay you, for my cousin’s fate de- 
pends on you.” 

You may be sure we did not wait for a repetition of 
the request, nor did we stand on the order of going. 
After travelling very rapidly for a distance of ten 
miles we were hailed by Thomas Garland, who had 
been watching the road. He being unfit for duty on 
foot, by reason of the loss of his leg, had been detailed 
to remain with our horses, which since the fall of Fort 
Washington had been captured. 

Garland had, however, managed to make his escape, 
and was waylaying the road, hoping to get news from 
the front. From him we learned that a regiment of 
British cavalry had camped on the banks of the river 
the previous night, and had marched up the river at 
daylight. We at once concluded that this was Nor- 
dane’s party, which increased our hopes of reaching 
Rockland in time to save Olivia. 

Fortunately, Oscar happened to be acquainted with 
a dim road that led towards Rockland, which was 
considerably shorter than the one taken by Nordane. 
On we dashed, pressing our steeds to the top of their 
speed. When we reached the crest of the mountain 
yonder, which gave us a full view of all the roads 
leading towards Rockland, I was almost paralyzed 
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with terror when I saw the British dragoons filing 
round the foot of the hill within eight hundred yards 
of the stone house. Then we drove the spurs deep 
into the flanks of our horses, and dashed down the 
mountain-side as swift as the wind. The road was ex- 
ceedingly rough, being crossed by innumerable ravines 
and gullies, but we heeded not the danger that beset us 
as we thundered down towards the house like so many 
avalanches, 

As we drew near the house I saw Olivia and 
Adrienne walking leisurely towards the spring, their 
arms locked around each other’s waists, little dreaming 
of the awful danger by which they were surrounded. 

“Hurry to the stable, Barnard, and put Olivia’s 
saddle on Castor, quick, while I get her ready to fly,” 
exclaimed Oscar, as he turned his horse’s head towards 
where the girls were. 

As soon as Olivia caught sight of Oscar, who rode 
rapidly towards her, she at once darted forward to meet 
_ him. To leap from the saddle, seize her in his arms, 
and hurriedly explain the impending danger was but 
the work of a single minute. 

“ Quick, darling!” he cried ; “ run towards the stable, 
mount Castor, and fly as fast as he can carry you. 
Barnard has gone to the stable, and will have your horse 
ready by the time you get there.” 

“And you will go with me then ?” 

“Yes, my precious one, but you must not wait for 
me; my horse is exceedingly tired, and might not be 
able to keep pace with Castor. Go instantly, I beg 
you, else you are lost forever. See, yonder comes Nor- 
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dane ; they have discovered us, and have struck a gallop ; 
run, darling, and when you are mounted take down the 
lane, keeping the stable between you and the advancing 
troops. I will follow as fast as my jaded steed can 
bring me.” 

By this time I had Castor saddled, and was holding 
him ready to be mounted by his mistress, who now 
hurried towards me. The women of those days could 
handle fire-arms nearly as well as men, and as for 
Olivia it is no exaggeration to say that she was as skil- 
ful in their use as any man in the army. She owned a 
beautiful pair of silver-mounted pistols, which she had 
purchased in Paris, and they were constantly kept 
loaded and primed, and ready for any emergency. 

When I threw her saddle on Castor the pistols were 
encased in the holsters that were buckled to it, and that 
they were in war order was sufficiently proven very 
soon afterwards. 

The arrangement that had been agreed upon between 
Oscar and me was that he was to hurry on to Phila- 
delphia with Olivia, leaving me to fetch Adrienne and 
his mother as soon as circumstances would permit. 
Since the death of Colonel Falkland it was determined 
to move the whole family to Philadelphia except Milly, 
who was to remain and take care of the house. 

By the time Olivia leaped into her saddle the Duke 
of Welford at the head ofa squadron of dragoons was 
within one hundred yards of the stable, and no sooner 
did he discover Olivia than he drove the spurs deep 
into the flanks of his horse, and came dashing at full 
speed towards her. 
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“ Away, darling!” cried Oscar, as he and Olivia went 
through the gate that opened into the lane yonder just 
beyond the creek. 

Olivia’s noble steed could have borne his mistress 
beyond the reach of danger with all ease had she per- 
mitted him to do so, but unfortunately she had deter- 
mined not to leave Oscar behind. Perceiving this, he 
resolved to make the attempt to escape with her. 

“For heaven’s sake, darling,’ cried Oscar, as he 
passed through the gate, “ let Castor run, else they will 
overtake us!” 

“ No!” she exclaimed, “I mean to share my Oscar’s 
fate, be it what it may.” 

“Then come with me,” he replied, as they dashed 
down the lane as fast as his horse could run. 

Thomas Garland took his place a short distance in 
the rear of Oscar and Olivia, determined to defend 
them as best he could. He reprimed his carbine as he 
galloped down the road, and ever and anon cast a 
glance behind to see whether or not the enemy was 
gaining on him. 

Four men, one of whom I afterwards found to be 
Nordane, set out down the lane at full speed, evidently 
determined to capture the fugitives. They were all 
mounted on splendid steeds, and I very soon became con- 
vinced that unless Olivia consented to leave Oscar she 
would not effect her escape, because Pollux was well- 
nigh exhausted when we reached Rockland. 

When Oscar and Olivia first entered the lane, Lord 
Nordane and his three companions were within thirty 
yards of them, and I heard him distinctly when he 
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commanded them to halt and surrender or he would 
fire upon them. This order was, of course, unheeded, 
but the party dashed on as fast as the jaded condition 
of Pollux would permit. The fugitives had crossed 
the creek and were going up the rise yonder, just be- 
yond the second gate, when the sharp report of a car- 
bine rang out on the morning air, and Pollux and his 
rider sank to the ground. Lord Nordane had fired at 
Oscar, but had only killed the gallant steed. 

“Fly, darling, fly!” cried the brave boy, as he rose 
from the ground considerably bruised by his fall. 

“Never!” replied Olivia, as she drew one of the pistols 
from the holster. “Do you think I am such a coward 
as to shrink from danger that threatens my Oscar ?” 

Thomas Garland then took deliberate aim at the ad- 
vancing group, and before the sound reached my ear I 
saw one of the four persons drop dead in the road ; but 
before he could reload his carbine Lord Nordane, who 
by this time was within ten paces of him, deliberately 
shot him through the heart. 

The duke, who had come up a little ahead of the 
other two men, now dashed up and made a grab at the 
rein of Olivia’s bridle, but a bullet from one of her 
pistols instantly went crashing through his brain, and 
he fell by the side of the brave hero whom he had 
killed a moment before. 

Oscar snatched the other pistol from the holster and 
fired at the other man, who by this time had arrived on 
the ground. The ball broke the right arm of the dra- 
goon. A whole platoon of cavalry now arrived, and 
Oscar and Olivia were compelled to surrender. 
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As soon as the troops discovered the lifeless body of 
Nordane lying stretched on the ground they became 
greatly enraged against Oscar, and swore that they 
would hang him on the spot, which I candidly believe 
they would have done but for the interference of Col- 
onel Calvington, who was in command of the detach- 
ment. 

It was generally believed by the British troops that 
the Duke of Welford had been killed by Oscar, and, in 
fact, such was my opinion until Olivia herself unde- 
ceived me. 

My mind was now filled with the deepest distress at 
the unlucky turn of our affairs, and I trembled to 
think of poor Olivia’s fate. But another cause of 
alarm, more serious than anything else, now presented 
itself to me. Oscar, by shooting one of the British 
officers, had violated his parole, which, according to the 
laws of war, would subject him to the death penalty, 
provided any one should think of preferring charges 
_ against him. That the circumstances justified the act, 
in a moral point of view, was too plain for controversy, 
but well indeed did I know that an excuse of that 
nature would avail him nothing before a court-martial 
composed of his deadly enemies. 

The body of the one-legged hero who had sacrificed 
his young life in defending Olivia was laid out on the 
floor of the little brick church, where Oscar and the 
weeping girl were permitted to remain with it during 
the night. That brave boy’s grave is yonder, just to 
the left of the little church, and I have decorated it 
with flowers many a time since he died. 


CLA Dee xoree Ves 


THE excitement that prevailed in the ranks of the 
British army on account of the death of the Duke of 
Welford was intense. But very few, if any, of the 
soldiers were acquainted with his private character. 
To know that he was an English nobleman, and that 
he had been killed by an American, was sufficient to 
engender the deepest feelings of resentment in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

A brigade of British infantry moved up from the 
city of New York, and established a camp at Rock- 
land, spreading consternation in every direction by the 
numerous acts of wanton cruelty committed by the men. 

My worst anticipations were realized in regard to 
Oscar’s fate. On the fourth day after the death of 
the duke I learned from one of the officers that orders 
had been issued convening a court-martial to try the 
prisoner for a violation of his parole. 

On the 29th day of November, 1776, the court met 
in the little brick church and proceeded to arraign 
Captain Oscar Falkland under two separate charges,— 
one for wilful murder, the other for breaking his pa- 
role. To my great astonishment three men under 
oath testified to having seen Oscar shoot the duke. 
They may have believed that they were swearing the 


truth, but nevertheless it was totally false. 
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Olivia boldly declared under oath that she fired the 
shot that killed Nordane, and in the most impressive 
terms explained how the deceased had betrayed her 
unfortunate cousin. She startled the members of the 
court by charging the duke with having murdered his 
unfortunate wife, and then seeking to force her (the 
witness) to marry him. 

The officers composing the court were deeply moved 
by the pathetic manner in which the weeping girl 
pleaded for her lover’s life. They listened with breath- 
less silence to the sweet tones of her voice as she elo- 
quently described the whole story of Oscar’s life. Tears 
streamed from her beautiful blue eyes while she was 
telling the romantic story of her childhood days. 

When I beheld a dozen old soldiers wiping the tears 
from their eyes I was at once inspired with a hope that 
her manner would soften the hearts of the men who 
were to decide Oscar’s fate. But, alas! my hopes were 
very soon scattered to the four winds of heaven. The 
court pronounced the prisoner guilty as charged, and 
condemned him to be shot to death. 

I was astonished at the calmness with which Olivia 
heard the horrible sentence pronounced. Her conduct 
was full of mystery, and I am now ashamed to say that 
I harbored a suspicion that the great troubles she had 
endured had somewhat affected her mind. But in that 
respect I was indeed very much deceived. 

The sentence of the court had to be approved by Sir 
William Howe, which I earnestly hoped that he would 
not do. But again was I doomed to disappointment. 
The finding of the court was promptly approved, and 
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peremptory orders issued directing the execution to take 
place between the hours of twelve o’clock M. and four 
P.M. on the 2d day of December, 1776. 

Then my despair was absolutely complete. Not a 
ray of hope peered through the impenetrable cloud of 
woe that lowered over my head. I felt like a moun- 
tain was resting on my breast, and that death, instant 
death, was the only thing that could relieve me then. 
How could I see my brave, generous, heroic young 
captain shot down like a dog? Would Providence 
desert the noble boy? Would God allow the devilish 
deed to be perpetrated? Would the British army com- 
placently witness such a damnable deed? Would the 
angels in heaven not “speak trumpet-tongued against 
the deep damnation of his taking off?” These and ten 
thousand other such questions came marching in rapid 
succession through my sorrowful mind. 

It would be the quintessence of folly for me to 
attempt to describe the anguish suffered by Oscar’s 
mother when the news of her son’s fate was communi- 
cated to her, because no language at my command is 
adequate to the task. Of one thing I was very well 
assured, and that was the fact that the execution of the 
son would cause the mother’s death very soon. 

Adrienne was of course overwhelmed by the awful 
blow, but she seemed to forget her own sorrow while 
endeavoring to comfort others. 

A feeling of desperation seized upon me, and I 
thought I would attempt to rescue my youthful cap- 
tain. But he was placed in the little brick church, and 
a guard consisting of a whole company of dragoons sta- 
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tioned on the outside, while a dozen armed men stood 
constantly on watch inside. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon of the first day 
of Decemb*r when the news reached me that the find- 
ing of the court had been approved by General Howe. 
The next day Oscar was to die, between twelve and 
four. I would have gladly sought assistance from the 
American commander-in-chief, but I was not permitted 
to leave the British camp, and even if the permission 
had been given it was then too late to expect aid from 
that source. 

I had reasons which induced me to believe that 
Clarence Westmoreland could prevail on Sir William 
Howe to spare the life of his cousin’s lover. Conse- 
quently I lost no time in soliciting the commander of 
the British camp at Rockland for leave to go to New 
York that night, but my request was peremptorily 
refused. 

In a crazy fit of despair I asked Olivia what I ought 
- todo. Pointing her finger heavenward she said, “ Pray 
for Oscar.” There was a strange look of determina- 
tion plainly visible on her beautiful features that con- 
vinced me that she was meditating on some important 
scheme, the object of which was to save her lover’s 
life. Her eyes were free from tears, while a mysterious 
calmness overspread her face. “ What does she mean 
to do?” wasa mental question I continually propounded 
to myself. 

The weather was intensely cold, while a howling 
north wind made a mournful noise as it came whistling 
round the corners of the little brick church. The 
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night was dark as Egypt; the guards were doubled, 
and so were all the picket posts, and every precaution 
taken to prevent the prisoner’s friends from attempting 
his rescue. No one was allowed to see the prisoner 
except those detailed to guard him and such as had 
written permission signed by the commandant of the 
post. 

At nine o’clock that night, while I was assisting 
Adrienne and the servants in their attentions to Mrs. 
Falkland, the poor woman began to call for Olivia. 
Without a moment’s delay I set out in search of the 
unfortunate girl, but did not succeed in finding her. 

_ After looking about the little church for some time 
without finding Olivia, I began to make inquiries for 
her among the soldiers, but none of them had seen her 
since dark. Then I hurried to the commandant’s head- 
quarters, thinking that probably she had gone there to 
beg for Oscar’s life; but that officer informed me that 
she had not been there. I went rapidly through the 
camp, inquiring of every man I met for the Lady 
Olivia, but no one could give me any information. I 
then returned to the house, hoping to find her there, 
but again met disappointment. 

“What on earth has become of the poor girl ?” cried 
Adrienne, wringing her hands in despair. “I am 
afraid,” she continued, “ that they have forced her back 
to New York with a view of shipping her to England.” 

This was a new phase of the case that served to 
increase my distress. Since the death of the duke 
Olivia’s case seemed to have dropped out of sight, and 
I had begun to believe that they had abandoned the 
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idea of forcing her back to Europe. But now I could 
not account for her mysterious disappearance upon any 
other hypothesis than that she had been kidnapped and 
carried off by some of her father’s agents.. You cannot 
imagine the horrible torture by which my very soul was 
kept on the rack during that awful night. 

The sun rose from a cloudless sky on the morning set 
for the execution of one of the bravest young soldiers 
that ever died to make others free. How do you sup- 
pose I felt when I saw a couple of soldiers begin to 
throw up the red earth from the grave in which my 
heroic young friend and comrade was to be buried? If 
you can form any conception of the flaming hell of 
torment that blazed in my bosom you certainly must 
possess a vivid imagination. 

Providence in His great mercy had temporarily de- 
prived Mrs. Falkland of her reason ; consequently she 
was to a great extent relieved from her great suffering. 

A rude board coffin was made and placed by the 
side of the grave, and all the preparations for the execu- 
tion were finished long before twelve o’clock. The 
commandant had announced his determination to delay 
the execution as long as he dared to, which was four 
o’clock P.M. 

About ten o’clock a courier arrived with instructions 
from General Howe directing the commandant to pro- 
pose to the prisoner that if he would take the oath of 
allegiance to the British crown and agree to accept a 
captain’s commission in the royal army he should 
have a full pardon. But if the prisoner refused to 


accept mercy on those terms the execution was under 
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no circumstances to be delayed longer than four 
o’clock. 

I was permitted to accompany the commandant 
when he went into the church to receive Oscar’s answer 
to the terms proposed. Never have I witnessed such 
an expression of scorn as that which mantled the pale 
face of the heroic youth. Drawing his slender form 
proudly up, folding his arms across his manly breast, 
he in a clear, untrembling voice replied,— 

“Tell General Howe to do his worst. I scorn to 
purchase life by the sacrifice of honor. Death has no 
terrors for me, and I deem it a glorious privilege to 
die for my country.” 

The noble bearing of the gallant boy was such as to 
move the spectators to tears, while the commandant ex- 
pressed his unfeigned regret that he was compelled to 
inflict the death penalty on such a hero. 

The spot selected for the execution was just beyond 
the little spring yonder, and about fifty yards from the 
creek. 

Oh, how swift the moments flew on that memorable 
day! You must excuse these tears, my young friend, 
because I am now conversing about things that form 
one of the darkest pages in the book of my memory. 
And I shall not dwell on that sad scene a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary to make you under- 
stand the whole story. an 

At length the hour of execution lacked only thirty 
minutes of arriving, when Oscar was marched towards 
the place where he was to die. Four men carried the 
coffin in front of the procession, while Oscar marched 
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immediately behind it, followed by a band of musicians 
who played the “ Dead March.” The prisoner walked as 
proudly as an emperor promenading in his palace, while 
his countenance was serene and undisturbed. 

When the mournful procession had arrived ata point 
about midway between the church and the spring, I was 
almost struck dumb with amazement to see Olivia, 
mounted on Castor, coming down the road at full speed. 
Her head was bare, the long golden hair floated straight 
out behind her shoulders, her form leaning forward, 
while the gallant steed thundered over the frozen 
ground, making it resound with the rapid fall of his 
hoofs. 

At the time those occurrences transpired the road on 
which Olivia was riding ran round that little bluff 
opposite the spring, and crossed at a ford about two 
hundred yards above where it does now. There was a 
straight stretch for a distance of three hundred yards 
from the foot of the hill, pointing directly towards the 
bluff. The road led up to the bluff, then turned 
abruptly to the right, running up and parallel with the 
creek to the ford. You will take notice that the bluff 
is only about forty or fifty yards from the spring. 

When I first discovered Olivia she was coming down 
that straight stretch in the road, and I could see that 
she held something in her right hand, waving it as if 
she was making signals to the large crowd of soldiers 
on the other side of the creek. I could hear her voice 
every now and then rise above the solemn tones of the 
music, but was not able to distinguish the words she 
uttered. 
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The creek was covered with a coat of ice three or 
four inches thick at the little bluff, but at the ford it 
had been cut away by the soldiers in order to enable 
them to get water for their horses. I thought that 
Olivia would of course follow the road up the creek so 
as to cross at the ford, but a thrill of horror seized upon 
me when I saw her urging her horse directly towards 
the bluff. She was not looking at the road or the bluff, 
but was staring wildly at the coffin which headed the 
procession. 

Castor was making his best speed, and I knew full 
well that he would go anywhere that his mistress urged 
him. The brave steed came dashing directly to the 
very brink of the bluff, the top of which was at least 
eight fect from the surface of the ice below, and twenty 
feet from the opposite bank. As I saw the horse make 
a desperate leap from the top of the bluff, my heart 
grew faint as steed and rider disappeared below. A 
loud crash, made by breaking ice, was heard for a sec- 
ond, and then all was still and silent, 

A hundred men, I among them, hurried down to the 
creek to render assistance. A large round hole in the 
ice appeared in the centre of the creek, but Olivia and 
her steed were not in sight. 

The balance of the ice that covered that part of the 
creek was hurriedly cut away by the soldiers. The 
water was not more than ten feet deep, and just above 
as well as immediately below the bluff it was not above 
four feet deep. 

As soon as the ice was cut away, which was done in 
less than five minutes, a dozen soldiers leaped into the 
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water and drew Olivia to the bank. I took her in my 
arms and ran as fast as I could to the little church, and 
laid her down on the floor. The old surgeon placed 
his hand over her heart, felt of her pulse, ordered the 
men to rub her hands and feet, and at the end of ten 
minutes he heaved a deep sigh and said,— 

“ Poor girl! she is quite dead!” Then, addressing 
me, he continued, “See, she is holding a paper in her 
hand. Be so good as to examine it.” 

Then I for the first time noticed that the fingers of 
her right hand were firmly closed over a paper, while 
the hand was pressed against her bosom. Taking the 
paper from her hand and smoothing it out, I could dis- 
tinctly read the writing, though the document was 
soaking wet. It was an unconditional pardon for Cap- 
tain Oscar Falkland in Sir William Howe’s own hand, 
sealed and attested in legal form. Thus the brave girl 
had died to save Oscar. 

Now, my young friend, in order that you may under- 
stand everything clearly, it is necessary for me to in- 
form you that Oscar was totally ignorant of Olivia’s 
death until the commandant informed him that he had 
been pardoned. At the moment when Olivia and her 
steed went over the bluff, Oscar was surrounded by the 
guard and two or three hundred soldiers, who pre- 
vented him from seeing the accident. The sound of 
the music served to drown the voice, which he would 
have readily recognized; consequently when the pardon 
was read to him he little dreamed of the cost at which 
it had been purchased. 


As soon as he was released he threw his arms round 
86* 
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my neck and burst into tears. “For her sake,” cried 
he, “as well as for my poor mother’s, [am glad to live, 
but I was not afraid to die. But come, Barnard, let 
me see my darling, quick !” 

“Stop, Oscar—I—I—she—that is—oh, heavens! 
Oscar, don’t you know ?” 

“Know what?” cried he, as I felt the ends of his 
fingers sinking deep into the flesh of my arm. 

I do candidly believe that if my life had depended 
on the utterance of the word necessary to inform him 
of his darling’s death I could not have spoken it. I 
merely pointed towards the church, and remained silent. 

Instantly he hurried to the door, walked in, and saw 
the form of his betrothed stretched on the floor. I saw 
him slap his hand over his left breast and stagger back 
against the wall, and I remembered the predictions of 
our regimental surgeon in regard to the disease of Oscar’s 
heart. He gazed down at the pale, beautiful face for a 
moment, then quietly knelt on the floor and fell forward 
on her bosom. 

Many a brave soldier who had never wept before 
shed tears freely then. Instinctively all the specta- 
tors lifted their hats off and gazed with tearful eyes at 
this affecting scene. 

Five minutes had probably elapsed when it occurred 
to me that it was my duty to try and induce Oscar to 
go to his mother. Consequently I caught hold of his 
arm and asked him to accompany me to the house, but 
he made no reply. I repeated the request, with the 
same result. I then attempted to lift him up, when’ 
I discovered that he was not breathing, Placing my 
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hand over his heart I found that it had ceased to beat. 
My heroic young commander was dead. The old sur- 
geon’s prophecy had proved too true. Danger could 
not shock that brave, noble, generous heart, but the 
death of his beloved Olivia accomplished that which 
no peril was able to do. 

When Sir William Howe was informed of the death 
of Oscar and Olivia and the facts connected with the 
unfortunate catastrophe, he was deeply affected by the 
sad story. Ile at once issued a general order, instruct- 
ing the commandant at Rockland to relax the usual rules 
of discipline, and to permit all persons, whether citizens 
or soldiers, to attend the funeral of Oscar and Olivia 
who might wish to do so. 

Clarence Westmoreland, at his own expense, caused 
to be manufactured a beautiful double casket suffi- 
ciently spacious to hold both bodies. The lid of the 
costly casket was covered with a solid silver plate, on 
which was engraved the names of Oscar and Olivia in 
large Roman letters. The body of the coffin was com- 
posed of the finest specimen of rosewood, while the in- 
side was lined with white satin. 

A temporary platform was erected in the centre of 
the little brick church, on which the casket was placed, 
where thousands of citizens and soldiers came to view 
the two corpses who reposed by each other’s side. Oscar 
was dressed in his Continental uniform, while Olivia was 
clad in her bridal costume, in which she had expected 
to be married on Christmas-day. Death had made but 
little change in their beautiful faces, but they appeared 
as if sweetly sleeping in dreamless repose. 
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The bodics were allowed to lie in state for three days, 
in order to afford all friends an opportunity to see them 
before they were buried. 

When Clarence Westmoreland arrived at Rockland 
with a view of witnessing the funeral, he informed me 
that Olivia had arrived at his quarters at daybreak on 
the morning of the 2d. She requested her cousin to 
secure for her an interview with Sir William Howe, 
which he did without delay. When she was intro- 
duced to the British commander he at first perempto- 
rily refused to grant the pardon which she had come 
to solicit. But when he had heard all the circumstances 
so eloquently related by the weeping girl, who pled for 
the life of her lover in such feeling terms, he was so 
deeply affected that tears were seen trembling in his 
eyes. The pardon was at once prepared and delivered 
to Olivia, who set out towards Rockland exactly at two 
o'clock P.M., thus showing that she had ridden the en- 
tire distance over a rough, frozen road in less than two 
hours. 

I have been led by all the circumstances to believe 
that when Olivia arrived in sight of the procession, 
saw the coffin, and heard the solemn music, she con- 
cluded that the fatal moment of execution had arrived. 
Believing this, she feared that she would be too late to 
save Oscar’s life if she undertook to go round by the 
ford; consequently she determined to risk the dan- 
gerous leap. Her gallant steed being almost exhausted, 
was unable to clear the chasm at a single bound as 
she expected. Castor could have cleared the chasm 
easily if he had not been exhausted by his long run. 
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Every little circumstance and incident connected with 
the history of the two deceased lovers was expatiated 
on in suppressed tones by the vast throng of citizens 
and soldiers who came to see them. Before the day set 
for the funeral arrived Oscar and Olivia’s sad story 
was known by nearly every soldier in both armies, as 
well as all the citizens in a radius of a hundred miles 
from Rockland. 

General Howe generously consented to allow our en- 
tire regiment to attend the funeral. And when the old 
soldiers passed in single file by the casket, many a man 
who had never wept before did so then. 

The most affecting sight of all was to see the brave 
boys of Oscar’s own company taking leave of their 
dead commander and his beautiful companion. I do 
not believe that there was a dry eye in the crowd of 
several thousand people who witnessed the solemn scene. 

The pall-bearers consisted of three British and three 
American officers, and the procession was formed so that 
one file should be made up of soldiers in scarlet and the 
other in blue. A hundred young girls stood on each 
side of the road with long evergreen boughs, holding 
them so as to form a canopy over the heads of the 
soldiers as they marched behind the casket. A couple 
of bands of musicians played a funeral dirge as the 
procession moved slowly towards the grave. 

Mr. Harland preached an impressive sermon to the 
vast congregation who stood with bowed heads and sor- 
rowful hearts around the grave. He spoke with a soft, 
mellow voice that trembled with suppressed emotion, 
while tears streamed from his eyes. In his closing 
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remarks he adverted in feeling terms to the sentiments 
of unselfish devotion which those virtuous young lovers 
had entertained for each other. “Christmas,” said he, 
“was to have been their wedding-day, but God has 
prepared for them a marriage feast in heaven, and their 
honeymoon shall last through eternity.” 

The lid was then removed from the casket in order 
to allow the friends to take a parting look at Oscar and 
Olivia. Their cheeks were close to each other, while 
Oscar held a large bouquet of beautiful flowers in his 
right hand, so arranged as to make it appear as if he 
was in the act of presenting them to his betrothed bride. 

When the cold clods began to rattle on the coffin I 
could bear it no longer. My heart grew faint, my 
brain grew dizzy, my body was paralyzed, and I fell 
in a swoon on the ground. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


From the Ist to the 10th of December Mrs. Falk- 
land remained unconscious, but on the morning of the 
11th her reason was restored. She listened calmly 
to Mr. Harland while he described all the particulars 
of the death and burial of Oscar and Olivia, and when 
the story was finished her pale face brightened with a 
sweet smile as she pointed towards heaven. “They are 
there, so is Rolla, and Iam going to meet them to-day.” 

Then taking Adrienne’s hand she placed it in mine; 
pressing both hands to her pale lips, she said,— 

“May God love and protect you, make you happy 
on earth, and enable you to meet us all in heaven !” 

Then she took formal leave of all the servants with 
that sort of complaisance that one does when about to 
set out on an ordinary journey. She then whispered 
to me,— 

“Mr. Barnard, I want you to have Rolla’s remains 
brought from Fort Washington and buried by mine, 
and I want to be placed close by Oscar and Olivia.” 
Then she fell asleep in the embrace of Death as gently 
as a tired child would go to rest in the arms of its nurse. 

Now, my young friend, I see that Abraham has got 
the pheton ready to take us over to the little brick 
church. Come, jump in, and you shall see one of the 


strangest curiosities over yonder that you or any other 
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man ever beheld. I would not venture to tell about it 
if I were not able to furnish ocular proof of its truth, 
because no one would be apt to credit the story. But 
as we are going over there I will describe the mysteri- 
ous phenomenon, and then I would like to hear what 
you may have to say about it. 

Forty years ago I concluded to ornament Oscar and 
Olivia’s grave with some rare plants and shrubbery. 
At the foot of the grave I planted a couple of damask 
roses, at the centre two woodbines, and at the head I 
set out some beautiful violets. In order to support the 
vines I stuck two small stakes, one on each side of the 
vault, about midway between the head and foot of the 
grave. ‘The stakes were about two inches in diameter, 
and six feet in length. They were cut from a common 
willow bush. 

I arranged the stakes so as to let the tops touch each 
other, so that when the vines grew up they would form 
an arch over the grave. I had the grounds enclosed 
with a substantial fence, and then I remained away a 
year. 

I shall leave you to imagine, if you can, my amaze-. 
ment when on my return I found that the two willow 
stakes had taken root and were flourishing young trees. 
But that, though strange, is not what produces my as- 
tonishment; it was caused by the discovery made by 
me that the two young trees had grown together at the 
top, thus forming one body. At the end of five years 
the two trees had so completely united their bodies that 
no one would for amoment have believed that they had - 
sprung from different roots. And to complete the mys- 
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tery, the two woodbines crept along over the mound 
above the grave and embraced each other at the root of 
the double tree, and then forming a single united vine, 
continued to wind itself about the body of the tree. 

This singular phenomenon has attracted thousands of 
visitors, who, having heard the story, refused to believe 
it until they saw it themselves. 

But let that pass, my young friend. Here we are. 
There is the grave of Oscar and Olivia, and you can 
satisfy yourself of the truth of what I have been tell- 
ing you about the strange tree. 


I then left Mr. Barnard, who preferred to remain in 
the phzton while I wandered about the grounds where 
so many heroes were buried. Upon a close inspection 
I found that my venerable friend had given a correct 
description of the singular freak of nature in regard to 
the tree. The two bodies had come together about 
three feet above the grave, and twisted themselves 
round each other, forming one trunk. The vines had 
imitated the tree, for they had crept up from different 
sides of the grave and intertwined themselves together, 
thus forming one body. 

When I visited the spot in May, 1850, the ground 
was enclosed with a substantial iron fence, which Mr. 
Barnard had caused to be erected. There were six 
graves in a row inside of the enclosure, each one marked 
by a plain marble head-block, on which appeared the 
name of the party who slept below. The names were 
Rolla Falkland, Mary Falkland, Thomas Garland, 


Adrienne Barnard, Daniel Harland, Oscar and Olivia. 
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A double head-block marked the grave where Oscar 
and Olivia slept. Just below the grave stood a tall 
marble pedestal, on which appeared a well-executed 
statue of the Goddess of Liberty pointing her finger 
directly at the spot where Oscar and Olivia lay. 

I spent several hours strolling about the grounds, 
every now and then stopping to read the quaint inscrip- 
tions on the dingy old stones that marked the places 
where Revolutionary heroes slept. 

On entering the little brick church I reverently lifted 
my hat and bowed my head, while a feeling of awe 
crept over me. I felt like I was standing in the pres- 
ence of the disembodied spirits of Oscar and Olivia, 
whose sad history had made such a deep impression on 
my mind. 

I visited the bubbling spring where Olivia had been 
crowned Queen of May seventy-seven years before. 
Then I went down to the little bluff where the brave 
girl had lost her life in the attempt to save her lover. 

While standing on the bank of the little creek I dis- 
covered some large Roman letters rudely carved on the 
smooth surface of a flat rock just below the top of the 
cliff, which I found to be a description of the accident, 
giving the date and details of the sad catastrophe by 
which Olivia had lost her life. 

As I wandered among the moss-covered walls of the 
old stone house my thoughts took wings and flew back 
to the days when Oscar and Olivia were playing their 
childish games there. A large pile of stones lay in the 
middle of one of the rooms that had fallen from the 
roofless wall, and while gazing dreamily at the crumb- 
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ling ruins I saw a long spotted serpent creeping among 
the rocks. 

‘‘ What a change has been wrought here by the hand 
of Time!” said I to myself as I hurried away. I was 
deeply itapressed with the idea that after all man was 
a-very insignificant animal, whose habitation on earth 
was to be the palace of bats, rats, and creeping reptiles, 
while his body was to be food for worms. There is 
nothing permanent on earth, nothing exempt from 
decay and death, nothing unchangeable but God and 
eternal things. 

When I parted from Mr. Barnard, with a view of 
visiting Niagara, he extracted a promise from me that 
I would make him another visit as I returned to New 
York City. 

At the end of a fortnight, which I had spent at the 
Falls and other places of interest in that vicinity, I set 
out on my journey back to the city. 

Remembering the promise I had made to visit my 
venerable friend again, I stepped ashore as soon as the 
boat touched the bank at the Barnard landing and 
hurried up to the house. 

As I entered the front gate I discovered a large 
crowd of people assembled on the veranda, while six 
tall men, clad in military costume, were carrying a 
coffin from the house toa hearse that stood near the 
door. The gallant old veteran’s soul had rejoined 
Adrienne in heaven. A company of volunteers had 
come up from the city to pay their last tribute of Ne 
tion to a Revolutionary hero. 

I took my place in the procession, and followed the 
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corpse to the little brick church, where the lid was re- 
moved in order to allow the friends to take a parting 
look at the dead soldier. I gazed for a moment on the 
pale, calm face of the old hero as my thoughts flew 
heavenward to witness the joyful meeting between 
him and his beloved Adrienne. 

Mr. Barnard was the last survivor of Colonel Falk- 
land’s regiment. AJ]l had gone on before and he brought 
up the rear. The remains were deposited between those 
of Adrienne and Olivia. 

I remained at the grave a long time after the crowd 
had dispersed, mentally conversing with the spirits of 
those whose bodies slept there. When I returned to 
the house Mr. Barnard, junior, handed me the little 
casket. 

“My father requested me to give this to you,” said 
he, as tears trembled in his eyes. ‘There is a letter 
in it which will explain everything. He was perfectly 
sensible to the last, and seemed to know that his time 
to go was near at hand.” 

The casket was full of dingy papers, some in print, 
others covered with writing, all, however, containing 
important information connected with the thrilling 
story in which Oscar and Olivia had been the principal 
actors. 

I found a short letter addressed to me, which I at 
once proceeded to read. The writing was uneven, and 
the lines ran diagonally across the page without regard to 
the ruling. Some of the words were only half written, 
while others were repeated two or three times, and 
without the assistance of Mr. Barnard, junior, I never 
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would have been able to decipher them, but with con- 
siderable difficulty we at length managed to make it out 
as follows: 


“DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—The summons for me to 
rejoin Adrienne, Oscar, and Olivia in heaven has been 
served, and when you see this I shall have obeyed the 
writ. I shall endeavor to have your name entered on 
the muster-roll of our happy company in heaven, hop- 
ing that you will be able to answer promptly when the 
last roll-call shall be made. My son will deliver the 
casket of papers to you. They are yours, and if you 
ever conclude to put the story in print, be assured that 
the spirit of an old soldier will do what it can to 
encourage you. Adieu till the last roll-call. 

“BRADDOCK BARNARD.” 


As the boat that bore me towards the city glided 
around the leaning crag, I strained my eyes to get a 
farewell glimpse of the old stone house. And I never 
shall forget or regret my visit to the Little Brick 
Church. 


THE END. 
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